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THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


From very early days twelve smaller writings are found 
united, just because of their smallness (Baba Bathra, 140), in 
one collection under the name of “The Twelve,” Wy ov 
(Massoret. 727" from “DY “In); Greek of dHdexa mpopitar 
(so already in Ecclus, xlix. 10), or 1d Sadexampopyrov. But 
in the Latin Church the title “ The Minor Prophets ” (Prophete 
Minores) arose, which predicate, as Jerome (Prowm. in Esaiam) 
and Augustine (De Civit. Dei, xviii. 29) point out, only refers 
to the outward extent of these writings, their contents being 
scarcely second in importance to those of the great prophetical 
books; cf. eg. the Advent-tidings of Zechariah, the Christmas- 
gospel of Micah, the Easter-sign of Jonah, the Pentecost- 
promise of Joel! Judged from this outward point of view, 
then, writings, lying far apart in time, were brought together 
in this group, which embraces some, both of the oldest and the 
latest, of the prophetic writings that have come down to us. 
How old this combination is, is shown by Ecclus. xlix. 10 (cf. 
Fritzsche there), where the “twelve prophets” appear, after 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel out of regard to their position in the 
canon, as a completed whole. They were therefore collected 
soon after Malachi’s days; nay, it is probable that the majority 
of them were found together in a special collection even before 
the Exile. In the following times, also, the twelve were 
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always regarded as one canonical book, whether the number 
of the canonical books be put at twenty-two, after the Hellen- 
istic custom (so Joseph. contra Apion, 1. 8 ; Origen, et al.), or 
twenty-four, after the Talmudic. 

The order of the writings in LXX is not the same as in the 
Hebrew canon. 

Hebrew: 1. Hosea; 2. Joel; 3. Amos; 4. Obadiah; 
5. Jonah; 6. Micah. 

LXX: 1. Hosea; 2. Amos; 3. Micah; 4. Joel; 5. Obadiah; 
6. Jonah. 

Both: 7. Nahum ; 8. Habakkuk; 9. Zephaniah ; 10. Haggai; 
11. Zechariah; 12. Malachi. 

The first arrangement seems more original; yet neither the 
one nor the other is of importance for determining the date of 
these writings, as in both, while the chronological element 
plainly appears towards the end (Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi), 
the question of time in the other books does not seem to have 
been so present to the mind of the collectors, so that here 
other considerations had influence; thus Hosea stands first, 
as the largest of the pre-exilic minor prophets (cf. the Epistle 
to the Romans at the head of the Pauline Epistles). Cf. an 
attempt to exhibit the genesis of the whole book in detail in 
H. Ewald, Proph. of Old Test. vol. i. 91, 98f. Delitzsch 
(Rudelb. and Guericke’s Zeitschr. 1851, p. 92 f£.) tries to con- 
struct an arrangement by mottoes and association of ideas; 
he is followed by Keil, Zntrod. to 0. T. i. 365. With chron- 
ology as our rule, we should get (in our opinion) the follow- 
ing order, in which we recommend the books to be read: 
1. Obadiah; 2. Joel; [3. Jonah;] 4. Amos; 5. Hosea, (Zech. 
ix.-xi.); 6. Micah; 7. Nahum; 8. Zephaniah; 9. Habakkuk, 
(Zech, xii-xiv.); 10. Haggai; 11. Zechariah (i—viii.); 
12. Malachi. 

The text of the whole book is generally in a good state of 
preservation, as is seen by comparison with the LXX, who 
present substantially the same material, although showing 
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little insight into Hebrew syntax and the force of words, and 
often reading the text wrongly. Cases in which the Hebrew 
wording should be corrected after the LXX are therefore rare, 
although not altogether wanting. 

Literatwre-—Expositions of the entire book of the Minor 
Prophets: Patristic commentaries by Jerome, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alex., Theodoret ; Rabbinical, by Rashi 
(Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac, +1105), Ibn Ezra (71167). 
D. Kimchi (+1230); in the Reformation period; Oecolam- 
padius (1555), Calvin (1559). See post - Reformation 
exposition in Kleinert on Obad. to Zephaniah. Of modern 
expositors may be mentioned: F. Hitzig (1838, 4 Aufl., set- 
ting aside untenable positions; revised by H. Steiner, 1881) ; 
H. Ewald, Prophets of O. T. (5 vols., Williams & Norgate) ; 
P. Schegg (Catholic); E. B. Pusey, Phe Minor Prophets ; Keil, 
ditto, 2 vols. (Clark); Speaker's Comm. vol. vi.; Farrar, The 
Minor Prophets (Nisbet); Lange’s Commentary, by Schmoller, 
Kleinert, and J. P. Lange; J. Wolfendale, Homulet. Comm. 
on Minor Prophets, 1880. I have a college course on Hosea 
to Jonah by Fr. Delitzsch, which I took down in the winter 
of 1868-69, which has constantly been of special value to 
me in the exposition of these prophets. The influence of 
this exposition on my own reaches, however, beyond the 
citations, extending often to the translation. The best edition 
of the text is by S. Baer, Liber XIL. Proph. 1878. Com- 
parison of the Massoret. text with LXX in K. A. Vollers, 
Das Dodekapropheton der Alexandriner, i. (Nahum to Malachi), 
Berlin 1880; see the continuation in Zeitschr. fur altt. 
Wissensch. 1883, p. 219 ff.; 1884, p. 1 ff. Comparison of the 
Massoret. text with the Syrian version in M. Sebok (Schon- 
berger), Die syrische Uebersetzung der zwolf kleinen Propheten, 
Breslau 1887. For expositions of the several writings, see 
an loc. 

An asterisk (*) signifies that the text is uncertain, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE name Hosea (Y4", inf. not imperat.), meaning “help, 
deliverance,” belongs to this prophet in common with the son 
of Nun, who, however, received the fuller name, Joshua, from 
Moses (Num. xiii. 26). The heading, i. 1, calls his father 
Beeri, which name occurs again in Gen. xxvi. 34, Respecting 
Hosea’s personal relations and course of life, if we set aside 
worthless traditions (see such in Knobel, Prophetismus der 
Hebréer, ii, 154, and Nowack, Der Prophet Hosea, p. ix. f.), 
nothing further is known than what his own book tells us. 
Respecting the time of his appearance first of all, the same 
heading says, The word of Yahveh came to him “in the days 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in 
the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel.” 
This indication of date, however, which as to its first part 
agrees verbatim with Isa. i. 1 (cf. also Micah i. 1), is not to be 
regarded as originating in this form with Hosea himself, 
Although the naming of the Judean kings may perhaps be 
explained by the circumstance that the prophet regarded 
them as the heirs of the legitimate government and of the 
promises made to David’s house (cf. Amos i. 1, where, however, 
it should be noted that Amos was a Judean), it is strange 
that only Jeroboam IT. is mentioned of the Israelitish kings, 
whilst the list of Judzean rulers descends much lower. More- 
over, the dating by the latter list is not confirmed by the 


contents of the book. Indeed, the first appearance of Hosea 
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is to be placed in the last years of Jeroboam IT., and his work 
continued a number of years later beyond the disorderly times 
of Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, and his murderer, Shallum, 
on towards the end of the ten years’ reign of Menahem (2 
Kings xv. 8-22). Cf. on the whole question of chronology, 
Klostermann, Comm. on Book of Kings, p. 493 ff. On the 
other hand, Hosea scarcely continued to prophesy under the 
Judsan kings Ahaz and Hezekiah, as no notice is taken of 
the eventful war of Pekah against Ahaz of Judah. As, on the 
other hand, the omission of a heading with indication of date 
would look strange, the most likely supposition is that of 
Hitzig, Delitzsch, Nowack, to the effect that the heading 
originally ran: The word of Yahveh, which came to H., the 
son of B., in the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of 
Israel. It would then, in the first instance, take only the 
beginning of Hosea’s prophetic work into view (as in 
Amos 1. 1). 

Thus Hosea follows closely on Amos. He took up the 
latter’s work in the northern kingdom, of which he was 
perhaps a native (in distinction from Amos); he speaks of 
its king as “our king” (ch. vii. 5), shows himself well 
acquainted with its circumstances, and addresses his dis- 
courses in the first instance to its inhabitants, whereas he 
refers in a more cursory way to Judah, for which certainly he 
has a deeper-rooted affection. That he afterwards migrated to 
Judah, when all was lost in the Ephraimite kingdom, and 
gathered his prophecies together there (so Ewald), is mere 
conjecture. The picture which he sketches of the state of 
Israel is, from beginning to end, a very gloomy one. Princes 
and people have not been reformed by the powerful appeals 
of an Amos. On the contrary, whilst offensive image-worship 
and wanton hill-worship continue, the nation thus persisting 
in its ingratitude and infidelity to Yahveh, gross violence and 
cunning have gained the upper hand; one rebellion follows 
on another, and the entire kingdom marches with rapid 
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strides towards the ruin long since threatened by the prophetic 
message. No alliance with Assyria or Egypt can avail; 
foolish dalliance with foreign powers will only hasten the 
catastrophe. The very lands, whose friendship the nation 
courts, will be its prison, where it will spend the long period 
of its banishment. Of Judah, Hosea still hopes better things 
(ch. i. 7, iv. 15), and yet will soon have to foretell its exile 
also, though not without hope of return (ch. v. 6, vi. 11); 
for in Hosea promise always has the last word. 

Chs. i-iii. are plainly distinct from the rest of the book, 
narrating the prophet’s domestic experiences, in which the 
réal gist of his message finds symbolic expression. We here 
get a glimpse of his married life, which was an unhappy one, 
because in his personal life the divine life was to be reflected, 
and in the unfaithfulness of his wife that of the community 
of Yahveh. See on this point p. 21. In chs. iv—xiv. 
the discourses proper follow. They are certainly neither 
revised and dated, nor written out with detailed fulness and 
finish, on which account it is not always possible to divide 
them with certainty. They are oracles belonging to different 
dates, written down in the freshness of inspiration, and after- 
wards collected by the prophet himself, and in all probability 
arranged chronologically ; in matter, the individual discourses, 
as well as their aggregate, show no strictly logical progress ; 
the same fundamental thoughts recur again and again with 
inexhaustible freshness of form; sharp antitheses follow each 
other abruptly. Nevertheless, the whole exhibits a growing 
tension and depth of feeling in harmony with the course of 
events, and, where outward forms of conjunction are wanting 
in the several discourses, the inner connection is discernible 
from the fundamental ideas inspiring the prophet. 

The moral individuality of Hosea is everywhere con- 
spicuous in his book. The more he was absorbed in his 
calling, the more his life and teachings, his person and 
activity, were penetrated with the prophetic spirit, so much 
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the more plainly his personality stamped itself on his written 
communications. Although a witness of the same God as 
Amos, whose sayings he not seldom recalls (cf. especially 
ch. viii. 14), he still has another way of making known the 
divine message. Whereas Amos, as a fearless, inflexible 
preacher of repentance, makes men hear the majestic thunder 
of God’s word to terrify sinners, Hosea employs all the 
eloquence of love to lead his people to repentance. It is 
true he also rebukes without mercy; but even his passages of 
rebuke tremble with the tenderest sympathy, with the keenest 
pain, with ineffable sorrow for his nation. Hosea has the 
same mournful mission as Jeremiah had afterwards in the 
southern kingdom, to pronounce sentence of death on his 
nation, and sing its elegy; he shows also the same gentleness 
and sensitive, affectionate heart as that prophet. The form of 
address, on the other hand, is essentially different. Whereas 
in Jeremiah, when he writes, high excitement has already 
given way to calm resignation, Hosea’s book places us amid 
the inner excitement, in which, seized by the furor divinus, 
he fought a hopeless fight for his people’s salvation. The 
deep emotion of his heart expresses itself in the fervour and 
rush of his language; it leaps from one thought to another, 
from figure to figure, from antithesis to antithesis; and when 
passion has become so strong that he can no longer find words, 
he hints in broken sentences the ideas rending his breast. 
To this overpowering enthusiasm, which breathes in his 
discourses, and which gained for him—the sorely beset one 
(ch. ix. 8)—-the derisive name of a yiwp (ch. ix. 7), is due 
the obscurity of his discourses, often making explanation 
very difficult ; ef. Ewald’s delineation, Prophets, vol. i. p. 218: 
The prophet’s conflict of feeling has a deeper ground in the 
glaring contradictions in which he found himself placed. 
Profound revelations of the divine nature have been given to 
him more than to any of his contemporaries. Whilst Amos pro- 
claims the greatness and incorruptible righteousness of God 
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with irresistible power, Hosea is the herald of the divine love. 
This is the fundamental relation which God assumed to His 
people when He led it out of Egypt; by His decree of 
wondrous grace it was to be His elect possession, in which 
He would take delight, as a husband in his wife. The more 
delicate and intimate this relation of mutual love ought to be 
by its very nature, the more revolting its rude violation by the 
highly-favoured people. This it is which drives the prophet 
beside himself, that the God of grace, instead of grateful love, 
meets only with obstinacy; instead of reverential constancy, 
only wantonness and adultery. Therefore His wrath, per- 
force, pours itself out on the unworthy object of His love; 
the nation is doomed. Yet, strange to say, out of cheerless 
condemnation shines again at last the light of grace. God’s 
compassion cannot finally leave His people to misery. He 
will at last, of free mercy, restore the gracious state which 
He had in mind from the first, and will bring back the 
repentant nation as His bride to its own land, to enjoy the 
closest and most blessed fellowship with Himself. 

Even apart from the irregular construction of sentences 
already touched on, Hosea’s style shows certain peculiarities ; 
in part, novel forms of syntax and favourite terms of expres- 
sion, to which Delitzsch has called attention (see on ch. v. 6, 
x. 9, 11, 12, vili. 9); in part, peculiar formations of words and 
phrases, which may have belonged to the vernacular of north 
Palestine, or may certainly, in isolated cases (like ch. iv. 18), 
rest on corrupt readings. The text is otherwise in a good 
state of preservation, and appears far superior to the LXX, 
whose readings deserve the preference, if at all, only in 
exceptional instances (as in ch. vi. 5, xiv. 9). Cf. on the 
Massoretic text, H. L. Strack, Hosea e¢ Joel Proph. ad jidem 
Codicis Babylonict Petropolitani, 1875. The genuineness of 
the book, as a whole and in detail, is not seriously contested. 

Of the special literature on Hosea still to be mentioned, 
there are commentaries by Aug. Simson (1851), still worthy 
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of notice; Aug. Wiinsche (1868), rich in material from 
Targum and rabbinical exegesis; Totterman (1879), W. 
Nowack (1880), written with research and care, useful in 
guiding inquiry ; Ant. Scholz (Cath. 1882). Cf. also the article 
(by Fr. Delitzsch), “ Hosea und sein Weissagungsbuch,” in the 
Zeitschr. fiir Protest. u. Kirche, 1854, p. 98 ff. Also Cheyne, 
Hosea (Cambridge Bible for Schools); Davidson, Expositor, 
1879, p. 241 ff 


J. 1. The word of Yahveh which came to Hosea the son 
of Beeri, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam the son of 
Joash, king of Israel. 


OpENING: THE MARRIAGE-COVENANT OF YAHVEH WITH HIs 
PEOPLE, CHS. I-III. 


2. At first when Yahveh spoke with Hosea, Yahveh said 
to Hosea, Go, take to thee a wife of whoredom, and children 
of whoredom: for truly the land plays the harlot instead of 
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Ver. 1. On the heading, see Introd. p. 4. Ver. 2. To the 
stat. constr. nbnn (accus. defining time) a verbum fin. is added 
in the genitive—2 in ywrn2 is neither to be explained instru- 
mentally, nor of speaking into the prophet, but introduces the 
remoter object, or the person addressed: to speak with or to 
one, as in Zech. i. 13, etc. Num. xii. 8 is decisive for this. 
Cf. Konig, Offendarungsbegrif,, ii. 178 £—o'nn, plur. of abstract- 
ness, like DNDN) in ii. 4, from 731, used of an unmarried harlot 
or unchaste wife, and often applied to Israel’s conduct to God. 
—COhildren of whoredom (cf. on ch. v. 7). The reference is to 
those enumerated in ver. 3 ff, whom she will bear to the 
prophet in wedlock, therefore not to any she already has 
(Kurtz, Keil). This object is subjoined by Np, as the verb is 
general: make thee such,—which may embrace marriage and 
begetting. Although born to the prophet, these children are 
so named because their mother was unfaithful in wedlock, and 
they possess her nature; the father therefore need not acknow- 
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following Yahveh! 3. And he went and took Gomer, 
Diblaim’s daughter; and she conceived, and bare him a son. 
4. Then said Yahveh to him, Call his name Jezreel ; for yet 
a little while, and I will visit the bloodguiltiness of Israel on 
the house of Jehu, and make an end of the kingdom of the 
house of Israel. 5. And it shall come to pass on that day, 


ledge them. Ver. 3. The name Gomer, daughter of Diblaim, 
introduced by ns as that of a well-known person, does not seem 
to be formed with an allegorical meaning, as it is too obscure 
for this, nor is it explained. Unsatisfactory interpretations: 
“utter ruin” (Hengstenberg), “conswmmata atque perfecta sc. 
in fornicatione” (Jerome), “consummation” (in vice, Keil), 
“daughter of double fig-cake,” which epithet is said to charac- 
terise her lustfulness (ag in iii. 1), etc. Ver. 4. The first son is 
called, with an ominous play on Israel, Jezreel, disperget Deus ; 
interpreted auspiciously in ii. 24 f: sparget, ie. seminabit 
(Delitzsch). This name is chosen with reference to the city 
where Jehu (instead of the name Judah, LXX) made his way 
to the throne through a great massacre, and before which also 
stretches a broad battlefield on which destiny was decided. 
That massacre is to be avenged on Jehu’s dynasty, and so an 
end is to be made of the entire northern kingdom, which, unlike 
Judah (ver. 7), has no future. That sanguinary judgment Jehu 
had executed on Ahab’s house (2 Kings ix. 14 ff.), at a prophet’s 
instigation it is true (2 Kings ix. 1 ff.), and his act is therefore 
also expressly commended (2 Kings x. 30). But Jehu had so 
acted, as the rest of his conduct showed, not from obedience to 
God, but from ambition; and so his act was wicked. And as 
this spirit was transmitted to his descendants in heightened 
degree, that blood is reckoned to them. In Amos vii. 9 this 
dynasty is already threatened with death; Hosea announces 
its approaching destruction. Thus the same historical fact 
which, if it had proceeded from high motives, would have been 
praiseworthy as pleasing to God, may, if arising from other 
motives, be unpardonable sin in God’s sight. With Hitzig we 
may also recall the fact, that on that occasion Jehu showed 
needless cruelty, not stopping at the slaughter of a Joram anda 
Jezebel, but slaying at Jezreel, in cold blood and without special 
order, Ahaziah and his brethren, and therefore members of the 
Davidie royal family (2 Kings ix. 27, x. 13 f.). Cf. also in 
2 Kings x. 11 the extension of the massacre to all the friends 
of the ruling house. In any case there is no need, with Steiner, 
to ascribe to Hosea any other judgment on that act than to 
the author of the Book of Kings. Ver. 5 Nemesis overtakes 
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that I will break in pieces the bow of Israel in the valley of 
Jezreel. 6. Then she conceived again, and bare a daughter. 
Then he said unto him, Call her name Unpiticd; for I will no 
longer continue to have pity on the house of Israel, that I 
should forgive them always. 7. But on the house of Judah 
I will have pity, and will save them through Yahveh their 
God; but not through bow and sword and battle, through 
horses and horsemen will I give them help. 8. And when 
she had weaned the “ Unpitied,’ she conceived, and bare a 
son. 9. And he said, Call his name Not my people; for you 
are not my people, and I will not be yours. 


Jehu and his army at the place where he sinned (cf. a striking 
example of such local retribution at the same Jezreel, 1 Kings 
xxi. 19). The reference is to a decisive battle on the great 
theatre (Judg. vi. 33; 1 Sam. xxix. 1), where Israel’s bow, 1.¢. 
its martial power (the bow was the dreaded weapon by which 
also Jehu arrived at power, 2 Kings ix. 24) is broken in pieces. 
Yet the emphasis lies here, not on the locality, but on the 
ominous sound of its name. Ver. 6. The Unpitied One; yet 
nom xb is not to be taken as part. Pual (2 being dropped). 
The accentuation and the connection with > (which is very 
rare with participles and infinitives) show that it is 3 sing. 
fem. perf., therefore strictly, “She who is not pitied.” Accord- 
ing to Hitzig, women as such would be objects of compassion 
(Isa. ix. 17). Yet this does not sufficiently explain why the 
second child in particular is a daughter—which rather points 
to an actual occurrence. — DIN 'X 'y, Gesen. § 142, 3).— 
Compassion would consist in continued forgiveness. sv’) with 
> cannot have a hostile sense (contrary to LXX). .. Ver.77. 
Judah also needs forgiving compassion and help in the 
approaching peril (Assyria); and will experience it when it 
seeks it in the right place. —Through Jahwveh their God ; 
whereas Israel can no longer call Him its God, according to 
ver. 9, He will save them, not, as they are inclined to think, 
by outward defensive warfare (the general mondp has the latter 
meaning, as in ii. 20, Ps. Ixxvi. 4). This was incessantly 
emphasised afterwards by Isaiah; and the defeat of Sennacherib 
before Jerusalem brought a glorious fulfilment of this saying 
of Hosea. Cf. Isa. xxxi. 8f., xxxvii. 21ff, vil. 9, xxii. 8 ff, 
xxx., xxxi, etc. Ver. 9. The high privilege conferred by God 
on Israel in entering into a relation of mutual possession with 
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II. 1. And the number of the children of Israel shall be 
like the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured or 
numbered. And it shall come to pass, instead of its being 
said to them, “ You are not my people,” they shall be called 
“Sons of the living God.” 2. And the sons of Judah and 
the sons of Israel shall gather together, and shall appoint 
themselves one head, and go up out of the land; for—great 
is the day of Jezreel! 3. Say ye to your brethren, “ My 
people ;” and to your sisters, “ Pitied One!” 


it (Ex. vi. 7; Jer. xxxi. 33; Ezek. xvi. 8), it has made light of; 
God no longer calls it ‘sy, and so it can no longer say by 
(ii. 25).—"7 with re to belong to some one. 


Carrer II, 


Ver. 1. Despite all sin and punishment, the patriarchal 
promise remains in force, pointing to a countless progeny 
which Jacob is to have, Gen. xxxii. 13; cf. Abraham, Gen. 
xv 5, xxii. 17, etc. The second nm, verb of fore-ordination in 
the prophetic perfect, as in Joel iii. 1, and often in important 
moments of prophecy.-—dp3, not in local sense (in allusion 
to Canaan, cf. Jer. vii. 3), but in logical sense, like the more 
moral nom by which Kimchi here paraphrases it.— 0x includes 
the objective state of things acknowledged by every one. As 
they are now known and recognised as aliens from God, so then 
they will be acknowledged as children of the true God who 
reveals Himself as living. The pentateuchal relation, accord- 
ing to which the nation as a whole is God’s son (Ex. iv. 22, 
cf. Hos. xi. 1), is here transferred individually to its several 
members, who are called sons of this God. Ver. 2. That 
happy future brings reunion of the divided nation by spon- 
taneous subjection under one head, of course a Davidic King 
(iii, 5). Cf. Amos ix.11f.; and later, Isa. xi. 1 ff, 13; Jer. 
xxiii, 5f.; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 15 f—5y, to go up, 
advance to battle, as the sequel shows: a decisive battle of 
happy issue is at hand, when the Lord will acknowledge His 
people. This scene also is assigned to the plain of Jezreel, 
that this name may be again a good omen. Ver. 3. In the 
same way the second and third names are turned round into 
a good sense. The suffix in ‘sy can only, according to ch. i. 
aud i 1, apply to God (against Hitzig). They are to greet 
and acknowledge one another, not merely as fellow-countrymen, 
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4, Contend with your mother, contend! For she is not 
my wife, and I am not her husband; and let her remove her 
harlotry from her face, and her adultery from her breasts; 5, 
lest I strip her naked, and set her as in the day when she 
was born; and I will make her like the wilderness, and set 
her like a parched land, and kill her with thirst. 6. And 
on her children I will have no pity; for they are children of 
whoredom, 7. For their mother has played the harlot; she 
that bare them has done shamefully: for she said, I will run 


but as members of God’s people (whom God calls ‘»y), and 
forgiven by God. Ver. 4 glances back at the actual state, 
which is still so far removed from that ideal aim. In order to 
escape from the present corruption, the children of such a 
marriage, who yet stand nearer to the father than the mother 
does, must reject the latter (certainly a new anomaly) ; 7. the 
individual members of the nation, who are here appealed to, 
as reformation must proceed from them, have to exert a 
corrective, reforming influence on the corrupt aggregate by 
convincing it first of all of its unfaithfulness to God. In 
keeping with the personification underlying the passage, the 
matter is put thus: the mother must remove unchaste glances 
from her face and adulterous tokens from her breast.—bd’5N), 
here only, from 48), cf. on i. 2. Perhaps the allusion is to 
amulets worn on the breast in honour of the gods, and as a 
protection; as a lover wears her pledge as token of affection 
(Cant. i. 13). Ver. 5. If she does not reform, her rightful 
lord and husband will abandon her to shame and misery. In 
this threat the ideas of an adulteress punished with infamy, 
and of a land exposed by God to shame, merge into one, the 
intention being to hold up before the land the fate of such a 
woman. See similar descriptions later in Jer. xiii. 26; Ezek. 
xvi. 35 ff, xxiii. 45 ff To the disgraceful stripping off the 
clothes corresponds, in the case of the land, the fearful drought, 
spoken of already by Joel and Amos, by which God strips it of 
all beauty and strength, all glory and delight. When the 
Lord withdraws His blessing from the most fruitful of lands, 
remitting it to its pura naturalia, it becomes like a desert. 
Ver. 6. The judgment, they are children of whoredom, refers to 
the spirit which they show; unless they seek to bring their 
mother into better ways, she will involve them in her mis- 
fortune. Ver. 7. The new ‘3 confirms the corruption of the 
mother inherited by them; the third °3 states in what it con- 
sists —wnn, as if from w2', Hiphil of wa, to practise shameful 
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after my paramours, who give me my bread and my water, 
my wool and my flax, my oil and my spiced drinks. 
8. Therefore, behold, I will hedge up thy way with thorns, 
and build a wall for her, that she shall not find her paths. 
9, And she shall pursue her paramours, and shall not over- 
take them; and shall seek them, and shall not find them: and 
she shall say, I will arise and return to my former husband ; 
for then it was better with me than now. 10. Yet she 
knew not that I gave her the wheat, and the wine, and the 


things, like wan, Prov. x. 5.—7, properly act. part. fem.: 
mulier concipiens, a not unworthy phrase for mother; see 
Cant. iii 4. She ascribed the Lord’s gifts to false gods, 
especially nature deities, and courted their favour. These 
are called her paramours, as in Ezek. xvi. 33 and elsewhere, 
because she was drawn away by them from her rightful 
husband. She thought she received from them the most neces- 
sary means of support (bread and wine), as well as clothing 
material (wool and flax), and the finest luxuries (oil and 
spiced drinks). Ver. 8. 125 introduces the penal sentence, 
which is also a gracious counsel: God will hem in her steps 
by a hedge, yea a wall, and so render impossible her activity 
in serving the gods. The vivid language passes into the 
second person, but at once returns to the third—vw, to hedge 
round (Job i. 10), in meaning like 72D, Hiphil, Job iu. 23.—n073 
has 1 raphatum pro mappiqat., i.e. suff, combined with 773, so 
properly build her wall, ze a wall for her (dat. incomm.), 
around or before her. 711 is the reading of the Cod. Babylon., 
Complutens. text, and many editions. Hitzig, Delitzsch, 
Nowack interpret in harmony with this reading. How God 
will restrain her walk, ver. 11 ff. show. Ver. 9. Her zealous 
following of the false gods (ef. ch. v. 6 as to its method) will 
he fruitless ; but her sad outward condition will drive her to 
reflection and repentance, as his wretchedness did the prodigal 
son, Luke xv. 17. Ver. 10 emphasises once more the gross 
error which led her astray. It was lack of deeper knowledge 
of the Giver, and of thankful recognition of the divine benefits. 
According to Rom. i. 21 this is the root of all heathenism. 
Which (silver and gold) they used for Baal, according to 
2 Chron. xxiv. 7, i.e. in his honour, to adorn his worship. 
The reference is not merely to actual images of this god, 
which Jehu rooted out (2 Kings x. 26 f.), but also tothe golden 
calves, in which the prophet can only see Baal images, not 
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oil, and multiplied to her the silver and the gold, which they 
used for Baal. 11. Therefore I will take away again my 
wheat in its time, and my new wine in its season, and will 
withdraw my wool and my flax, (which was) for the covering 
of her nakedness. 12. Yea, now will I discover her filthiness 
before the eyes of her paramours, and none shall pluck her 
out of my hand. 13. And I make an end of all her merri- 
ment, her yearly feasts, her new moons, her Sabbaths, and all 
her solemnities. 14. And I will lay waste her vine and her 
fig-tree, of which she said, They are my present which my 
paramours gave me; and will make them a forest, and the 


Yahveh. But we must not translate: “which they made with 
Baal” (Hitz. Now.), which is forbidden by the sing. with 
article. Ver. 11. 325, parallel with the same word in ver. 8, 
cf. ver. 16. His gifts, to which man thinks he has a per- 
manent right, because of their regular recurrence, the Lord 
will take back (Gesen. § 142, 3a), in order to prove that He is 
the sole Giver. Jn its time, ie. at the time when it should 
appear.—mD2, subordinate to the two preceding substantives. 
Ver. 12. Cf. on ver. 5.—‘“ The frequent use of Any to announce 
punishment following immediately, as here and iv. 16, v. 7, 
viii. 10, 13, x. 2f, cf. viii. 8, or even to indicate that the 
measure of sin is filled up (v. 3, vil. 2), is part of Hosea’s 
idiomatic distinctiveness” (Delitzsch). mba (here only) from 
539, spurcities, obscenitas, synon. with my. In the case of the 
paramours, the idea of foreign gods suggests that of foreign 
nations. Before their eyes the hatefulness of the unfaithful 
one is discovered, so that they lose the desire for her company ; 
and none of those, to whom she has clung, will help her.— 
Worldly, impure desire always comes to such a shameful end 
when it is stripped of the fair dress stolen from God. Ver. 13. 
The first bs belongs to all the following substantives, and is 
repeated with the last one, because the most general. In the 
religious feasts the dallying with heathenism found its fullest 
exercise and its most splendid expression (ver. 15).—an, a yearly 
recurring feast like the Passover, Pentecost, etc. ii sums up 
the preceding. Ver. 14. Vine and fig-tree, along with the 
olive (ver. 10), the noblest erowths of the land, often named 
together as in Joel i 7. These two, or their produce, she 
revards as a gift of those gods; and indeed it is called a 
paramour’s gift (ans here only, from mn, ch. vill. 9, like the 
more frequent }ns from 7), because she regards ib as a 
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wild beast of the field shall devour them. 15. Thus I visit 
on her the days of the Baals, when she burnt incense to them, 
and put on her nose-ring and her necklet, and ran after her 
paramours, but me she forgot, is Yahveh’s oracle. 16. There- 
fore, behold, I will allure her, and cause her to go into the 
wilderness, and will speak to her heart; 17. and I will give 
her her vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor for a 


return for that forbidden love. Ver. 15. The days=feast-days 
of the Baals. Although Baal was originally one being, it 
readily divided into different forms, partly by the moral 
qualities which were distinguished in this general deity, and 
expressed by epithets like Baal Berith, etc.; partly by the 
different localities where this deity was worshipped, and not 
least by the images under which it was worshipped. (Cf. the 
varieties of Mary-cultus, in which miracles are ascribed to the 
Mary of a particular place.)— 4p, Hiphil, same in meaning here 
as Piel in iv. 13; see Jer. i. 16—She, zc. still the personified 
community, has decked herself out coquettishly to show all 
honour to the gods, and therewith to indulge the lust of the 
eyes and the lust of the flesh. Nose-ring, see Isa. iii. 21.—1"5n 
here only, formed from bn, Ver. 16. The third =) introduces 
a mere hint of the punishment to be looked for; and, on the 
other hand, a full-toned promise of the salvation to which the 
suffering will be a mere stage of transition. God allures the 
apostate one into the wilderness, and she goes there half- 
willingly (the parallel of the exit from Egypt influences the 
mode of expression). The wilderness is here the place of 
poverty, sorrow, and helplessness, where God can again draw 
nigh to and comfort her; the land of punishment, where she 
comes to her senses, corresponding to the far country in the 
parable of the Prodigal, the ewzle.—nnb, Piel, in meaning=z¢idw, 
persuade. God brings her into misfortune—for her salvation. 
—a> by ran (like Syriac mld bleba), cf. Gen. xxxiv. 3 (in a 
love affair), Judg. xix. 3 (of friendly representations to a 
runaway wife), to speak in a winning, encouraging way. 
Ver. 17. When in the wilderness she has come to herself, 
all will be forgiven and forgotten. As formerly under Moses, 
she receives back her land as the fruit of the new covenant of 
love, coming out of the wilderness into the possession of vine- 
yards. The valley of Achor (vale of tribulation), from which 
formerly Israel penetrated, after Achan’s sin was expiated, 
without hindrance into Canaan (Josh. vii. 25 f.), becomes 
again an entrance-gate disclosing joyous prospects. —”An 
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door of hope. And there she shall answer as in the days of 
her youth, and as at the time when she went up out of the 
land of Egypt. 18. And it shall come to pass on that day, 
is Yahveh’s oracle, that thou shalt call me “My husband,” 
and thou shalt no longer call me “My Baal.” 19. And I 
take away the names of the Baals out of her mouth, and they 
shall be no more mentioned by their name, 20. And I 
make a covenant for them on that day with the wild beast of 
the field, and the birds of the heavens, and whatever creeps on 
the earth ; and bow and sword and battle I will destroy out of 
the land, and so I make them rest in safety. 21. And I will 


neither from 7, to be bowed down (LXX, rarewadjoeras), NOY 
from my, to feign (?); but in the sense: to answer, of the 
corresponding response which the challenge of Yahveh receives 
on her part. A more easy reading would be mney, but far 
less expressive and less in keeping with Hosea’s style, who is 
constantly emphasising the reciprocal nature of love.—nBy, see 
Ezek, xlviii. 35. Ver. 18. She is anxious then to avoid all 
ambiguity in speech, so as not to annoy her God. This bears 
on the hitherto common use of 9Y2 as an appellative (E. Konig, 
Hauptprobleme, p. 35.) to designate Yahveh, from which may 
be explained the use of the word in Israelitish proper names, 
like Eshbaal, 1 Chron. viii. 33. This mode of speech is hateful 
to Yahveh, because it has contributed to pervert the worship 
of Yahveh and cloak that of Baal, bringing Yahveh into 
connection with the deity which the heathen so named. In 
every age ambiguous language has helped to distort religion. 
Ver. 19. But as the nation shall no longer call Yahveh its 
Baal, so shall it no longer take the names of the heathen Baals 
into its lips; ef. Zeph.i:4; Zech. xiii 2. Ver. 20. Next, God 
on His part provides complete safety from evil beasts and 
hostile men. With the former,—beasts and birds of prey, and 
deadly reptiles like serpents, etc..—God, in a sense, makes an 
agreement that they injure not His people, imposing it as an 
obligation on them; an instructive transference of the notion 
to the irrational creation, which shows that such a “covenant is 
does not imply equality of the parties—In a similar way the 
nations must perforce leave Israel in peace.——Frangam e terra 
pregnantly for frangam et ¢jiciam e terra. Cf. Lev. xxvi. 3-6, 
and Isaiah’s prophecies of a peace of creation (xi. 6 ff.) and of 
nations, ii. 2 ff, ix. 4, etc. Ver. 21 f The inner ground of 
such blessedness is disclosed, consisting in a pure, inviolable 
2 
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betroth thee to me for ever, and will betroth thee to me in 
righteousness and judgment, and in love and compassion ; 
22. and will betroth thee to me in constancy; and thou 
shalt know Yahveh! 23. And it shall come to pass on that 
day, that I will answer, is Yahveh’s oracle, I will answer the 


covenant of love with the Lord.—w x, Piel (thrice solemnly 
repeated), used of the man who letroths to himself a virgin 
(Deut. xx. 7, xxviii. 30); here of union in an eternal, intimate 
covenant of love. This union is consummated by the attributes 
introduced by 2, which become the possession of the community. 
Righteousness, etc., are not merely gifts of the divine suitor, by 
which he secures a right in his bride, but just as much her 
future adornment, through which such a complete and lasting 
union is brought about, whereas hitherto these were the 
virtues lacking to her (iv. 1f, v.11, vii 4f, x. 4, 12, xii. 7): 
righteousness (P1¥) and love (70n), of which the former is 
expressed and exercised in judgment (HBwW»), right utterance, 
and normal action; the latter in proofs of compassion (D°DN’). 
Certainly p1¥ does not refer merely to judicial righteousness, 
but to that faultless divine spirit which aims at what is good, 
and which man will inherit from Him. He desires man’s 
welfare; but certainly, as this word in distinction from 70n 
suggests, in inviolable harmony with His holy, perfect nature. 
See more fully Orelli’s 0. 7. Prophecy, p. 234, Ver. 22. 72.08, 
see on Hab. ii. 4. Constancy, the golden ring holding God’s 
attributes together, will also maintain this covenant, so that it 
will continue without change.—The climax of fellowship with 
God is the knowledge of Yahveh, intimate, of course not merely 
intellectual, apprehension of the divine nature, by which alone 
that nature becomes the possession of men. As God has long 
known Israel (xiii. 5), so Israel will know Him, 2.e. through 
love see into the very ground of His nature. This state of 
spiritual oneness is the supreme fruit of restored harmony with 
God’s will and authority; and also the strongest, most fruitful 
root from which a holy life can grow. Ver. 23 ff. The reaction 
of this harmonious unity on nature is described: disorders will 
all cease. Everything in creation is knit together in loving 
service, with a view to making His people happy; one thing 
answers another, hears its petition. Neither does: God restrain 
the clouds, nor these the rain, nor the earth its plants, nor 
these their fruit. Rain appears here as the essential con- 
dition of growth; for it in the East all creation often sighs, 
and its absence means unrest and discomfort to all creatures, 
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heavens, and they shall answer the earth; 24. and the earth 
shall answer the wheat and the new wine and the oil; and 
they shall answer “ Jezreel ;” 25. and I will sow her to me 
in the land, and will pity the “ Unpitied One,” and to “ Not 
my people” will say, “Thou art my people;” and it shall say, 
“My God!” 

III. 1. And Yahveh said to me, Go once more, love a 
woman beloved of her husband, yet an adulteress, even as 
Yahveh loves the children of Israel, but they lean to other 
gods and love raisin-cakes! 2. And I bought her to me for 
fifteen shekels of silver, and a homer and a half of barley. 


Ver. 24. Israel is here again called Jezreel, because the name 
will yield a good omen in this finale, where even the two other 
evil names are once more, and finally, changed into blessing. 


Cuaprer IIT. 


Ver. 1. iy introduces an action analogous to the one related 
in ch.i Again a marriage bond is to be formed with an 
unworthy person, who represents Israel. The view that this 
woman is the Gomer of ch. i. 3 (Ewald, v. Hofmann, Kurtz, 
Nowack), is precluded by the general expression. It is also 
inexplicable why the prophet should buy his own wife, 
ver. 2.—y) does not refer to an illegal paramour (so most 
expositors), but, as in Jer. ili, 20, to the husband, answering 
to “as Yahveh loves the children of Israel.” Although beloved 
of her husband, she follows forbidden courses.—Raisin-cakes 
plainly played a part in the heathen worship of Israel ; 
cf. Jer. vii. 18. Dainties, such as are to be found there, 
have bewitched her, and for them she gives up—what spiritual 
blessings! Ver. 2. max) (dagesh dirimens, Gesen. § 20, 20). 
The expression is ignoble (elsewhere the suitor gives a Ind) ; 
the price low, such as was paid for slaves; the name of the 
woman, who is treated like a thing, is not so much as men- 
tioned; I bought her=such an one. The unworthiness of the 
person was therefore, in any case, known to him beforehand. 
On the measures, cf. Ezek. xlv. 11 ff. The average price of a 
slave, not put high, was thirty silver shekels, Ex. xxi. 32. 
If an ephah of barley (the cheapest grain) cost one shekel, 
which according to 2 Kings vii. 1, 16 (where two-thirds of an 
ephah cost one shekel) was not impossible, the entire value 
was exactly thirty shekels; for 4nd (here only) is corus dimidius, 
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3. And I said to her, Many days thou shalt sit still for 
me without playing the harlot, and without belonging to a 
husband; and so (will) I also (bear myself) toward thee. 
4. For many days shall the children of Israel sit without 
king, and without prince, and without sacrifice, and without 
carved pillar, and without ephod and teraphim. 5. After- 


juwinopog (half a chor or homer=5 ephahs), according to Jerome 
and the Greek versions except LXX, in whom the text is 
corrupt. Ver. 3 gives the distinctive feature of this chapter 
as supplementing the former ones; the prophet is to take 
measures to prevent the unfaithful one from following her 
inclinations, therefore compel her to abstain from vice. She 
must be shut up, must sit under guard, not be allowed to 
have anything to do with any map.—'X 38 On, difficult. 
The positive interpretation, “and I also wili hold myself for 
thee,” which seems the most obvious, does not suit the case, 
for it cannot apply to a later time (ver. 5). Maurer hits the 
meaning: neque etiam ego tecum rem habebo. But the 
borrowing of the xb would be very harsh. It is best co- 
ordinated with wxd ann x5, thou shalt have to do with no 
man, and I also will so bear myself toward thee, i.e. refrain 
from intercourse with thee. Similarly Hitzig, Nowack. 
Ver. 4, Justification of the symbolic action by God’s future 
dealing with Israel, which in exile for a long time will have 
no opportunity for worship and divine intercourse, unlawful as 
well as lawful, so far as worship is bound to outward means 
and acts.—sSit still, namely as captives, as the context shows. 
The sons of Israel are the northern tribes.—)x, properly sub- 
stantive in the accus.=!s3.— Without king, the chief personage 
in the matter of worship also, and in the northern kingdom 
only too influential from the time of Jeroboam I. All the 
means and instruments of their God-offending worship shall 
be taken from them.—na23», pillar; here, as often, statue of 
a god.— ox, the priestly showlder-cloth, which was used in 
uttering oracles like the teraphim (Ezek. xxi. 26); according 
to others a clothed idol (cf. mApN, Isa. xxx. 22, and the 
croksorgg in the Egyptian priesthood), as in some passages 
mpx seems to have this meaning. Cf, however, E. Konig, 
Hauptprobleme, pp. 59 ff, 69 £ When all this pomp 
vanishes, delight in foreign religions will pass away of itself. 
Ver. 5. Fruit of this forced detention: they will return with 
eager longing to Yahveh and to David, their rightful king, 
cf. it 2. The reference is to the king of this house reign- 
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ward the children of Israel shall return and seek Yahveh 
their God, and David their king; and they shall come 
trembling to Yahveh and to his goodness at the end of the 
days. 

EXPOSITION. 


Contents of chs. i-iii, Opening: Yahveh’s Marriage- 
covenant with His People. 1. The Curse turned into 
Blessing, chs. i., ii.: a. The existing Discord represented by 
the Prophet in person, ch. i; 6. The Lord’s Plan for a blessed 
union with His people, ch. iii 2. The Reform of the 
Adulteress by force, represented by the Prophet, ch. iii. 

Despite much discussion, no agreement has been arrived 
at as to whether the marriage of the prophet Hosea, related 
in ch. i. 3, more accurately the two marriage connections 
which he contracted at Yahveh’s bidding, in order to 
exhibit symbolically the relation between God and Israel, 
belong to concrete reality or not. At present, as from early 
days, there are, with certain variations, two opposing views.: 

1. What is related is nothing that occurred outwardly, but 
an allegorical dress. So D. Kimchi, Calvin, and most of the 
Reformed Church; among moderns, Maurer, Hitzig, Hengsten- 
berg, Hiivernick, Simson, Keil, Wiinsche, Reuss, e al., of 
whom, however, several suppose an inner experience of the 


ing in the last days. That he will bea king of extraordinary 
gifts and power like David, is implied in the nature of the 
case and in the phraseology. Passages like Jer. xxx. 0 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24, are similar in tenor.—The seruptio 
plena W71 is surprising in so old a writing. Yet the Cod. 
Babyl. reads 111.5) beautifully describes the mingled feel- 
ings with which they return ; impelled by joyous desire, they 
yet feel a trembling anxiety at the remembrance of their 
unworthiness; ef. xi. 10 and Ps. 1. 11— im», concretely: the 
good he bestows, salvation, fulness of blessing; cf. Jer. xxx. 
12, 14; Ps. xxxi..19; Neh. ix. 25.—At the end of the days, an 
idea relating to things rather than time, marking the limit of 
the horizon, the conclusion of the period which the seer has in 


view ; cf. Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, p. 33. 
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prophet in vision; so Kimchi, Calvin, and Hengstenberg, who 
enters into elaborate argument. It is no proof of this alle- 
gorical interpretation to say that the concrete carrying out of 
such a marriage by the prophet would have been repulsive, 
that the actions involved in ch. i would have covered a 
series of years, and therefore their significance would not 
have been really apprehended by the people; that the forming 
of a new relation of the same kind, iii. 1, without regard to 
the previous one, would have been doubly incomprehensible 
on moral grounds. None of these reasons are tenable. If 
the acts described are morally wrong, God could not have 
suggested them to the prophet, even in vision; nay, the 
prophet could not have invented them for didactic ends. 
His narrative could only make any impression at all, if the 
hearers regarded its contents as real. But it is quite incon- 
ceivable that the prophet should have related such things if 
his married life was happy, if his partner was a thoroughly 
honourable housewife. If, on the contrary, his domestic 
peace was sorely disturbed by his wife’s unfaithfulness, 
Hosea had painful experience in his own person of what 
Tsrael had done to Yahveh; and, at the same time, he could 
always hold that scandal in his house up before the people, 
who doubtless watched it only too carefully, as a sign, the 
deeper reason of which lay in the ominous unfaithfulness of 
the community to Yahveh. As in Isaiah’s case (see Orelli’s 
Commentary on Isaiah, p. 2), along with his wife and his 
children, who are named by prophetic inspiration, he was a 
living mirror, in which the nation could always read the 
character of its relation to God. 

2. In harmony with the connection elsewhere observable 
between the experiences of the prophets and their predictions, 
the preference is due altogether to the realistic explanation, 
which sees in the events narrated by Hosea actual experi- 
ences from his domestic life. So most of the Fathers 
(Theodoret, Cyril of Alex., Augustine, ef al.), the early 
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Lutherans; among moderns, J. H. Kurtz (Die Hhe des proph. 
Hosea, Dorpat 1859), v. Hofmann (Weiss. wu. Hrf. i. 206 ff), 
Nowack, Delitzsch, e¢ al. It is not impossible that a certain 
freedom obtains in the delineation, a supposition which 
makes some details more intelligible; eg. Ewald may be right 
in thinking that Hosea first learned that his marriage was 
originally designed to represent the discord in question when 
his wife, whom he perhaps took by prophetic suggestion, 
proved unfaithful (ch. i.), so that an unfortunate marriage 
was not in his mind from the first. As, according to several 
defenders of the realistic explanation, ch. iii. cannot refer to 
the same wife as ch. i. (see on iii. 1), we might here, most 
probably, conjecture that the picture has been spontaneously 
sketched by the prophet, who was familiarised with that 
prophetic form of representation by the experiences of eh. 1., 
in order to illustrate another special feature. But even the 
formation of this second relation is by no means inconceiv- 
able, as Gomer, after the way in which she was spoken of in 
ch. i. 3, had probably died, and the relation described in 
ch. iii. has, from the first, a pedagogic or corrective purpose ; 
and therefore, to the prophet, a repulsive, yet not unworthy 
act is suggested. At all events, Ewald goes too far in 
explaining away the historical kernel, and Umbreit still 
further. Not only the name of the woman, i. 3 (see there), 
but also the order of the children (see on i. 6), is plainly 
historical, and the circumstances in ill. 2 may be so. The 
objection that the second wife (iii. 2) is disturbing, because 
in the application only one can be referred to, affects the 
theory of allegorical invention still more than that of an 
actual occurrence. 

Chs. i. and ii. are closely connected. Abrupt as is the 
appearance of the promise in ii. 1f, it still supplies the 
indispensable counterpart to ch. i.; and this second chapter, 
as its transformation of the evil names, Jezreel, Lo Ruhama, 
etc. (ii. 1 ff., 25), shows, forms the completion of the prophecy 
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of ch.i. The peculiar form of the symbolic acts in ch. i. is 
explained, as in the kindred ch. iii, by two presuppositions. 

1. The covenant between Yahveh and Israel is a covenant 
of love, corresponding to the most intimate and tender cove- 
nant on earth, that between married persons, which rests not 
merely on an instinct of nature (like the relation of father 
and son), or a legal state (like that of master and servant), 
but on spontaneous, reciprocal inclination. Hosea is not the 
first to present the covenant of God with Israel in this way; 
on the contrary, the conception belongs to the Mosaic age; it 
underlies the saying in the Decalogue about the “jealous 
God” (Ex. xx. 5; Deut. v. 9), and the ancient phrase “to 
play the harlot with strange gods” (Ex. xxxiv. 15f, and 
often in Pentat.). But Hosea, “the minnesinger among the 
prophets” (Delitzsch), has worked out the analogy most 
completely and profoundly. It is true that in this com- 
parison in the Old Testament the element of spontaneous 
affection is subordinate to the emphasis laid on the wife’s 
legal dependence on the husband, to whom she owes perfect 
fidelity, in correspondence both with the ancient theory of 
marriage and also with the more legal character, compared 
with the new covenant, of the Old Testament relation between 
Yahveh and Israel. But in this very respect Hosea did not 
a little towards spiritualising the relation, and opened a 
glimpse into the depth of the gospel purpose of love. He is 
never weary of insisting that the covenant relation, to be true 
and pure, must also be tender and intimate, a relation of 
inutual love and cordial inclination springing from internal 
fellowship and affinity (cf. ii. 17, 18, 21f., 25). Now the 
purer and tenderer this divine covenant is seen to be, the more 
dreadful appears the present alliance with heathen forms: 
hateful treason, nay adultery! How can Israel be brought 
to see that it has sinned against its God? This is done on 
the basis of a second presupposition. 

2. Over against the community the prophet represents 
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the Lord Himself, whose spokesman he is. What is to be 
seen in him is therefore significant, an image of God’s doing. 
It is thus easily explained that the prophet’s sad experiences 
with his wife and children present themselves to himself 
through divine intimation, and to his community through his 
preaching, as experiences of God with His people. Only 
when they are confronted with such a scandal in the life of 
the prophet, will they believe and understand how blame- 
worthy is their conduct to the holy God. The nation must 
recognise itself in that “wife of whoredom;” the several 
members of the nation, who, as such share in the universal 
guilt and sinfulness, must see their counterpart in those 
children whose very names proclaim their severance from 
God. 

The fact that in ch. ii. 1 f. the happy goal of God’s deal- 
ings with His people is set forth so abruptly, has its inner 
ground in this, that the cause of the transformation is to be 
sought in the Lord’s incomprehensible mercy, which won- 
drously carries out its purpose despite all the hindrances 
caused by sin (Rom. xi. 29). In keeping with the line of 
thought in Isa. ii—iv., the agency to be used follows in 
ii. 3ff. The goal is the restoration of the people of God, 
who, united again under the Lord’s anointed one, will triumph 
over the hostile world-power. The intimation that here, also, 
the decisive victory is won on the battle-plain of Jezreel 
(ii. 2), shows that the name is used typically, and that in 
ch. i. 5 also it must not be pressed to mean that the prophet 
definitely expects a victory of the Assyrians over Israel on 
that plain, as Hitzig thinks. Next, in ch. i. 3 ff, the way is 
described in which the Lord will bring about the subjective 
condition of the curse being turned into blessing. The faith- 
less nation will only be brought to repentance under the 
pressure of bitter suffering, in which it will find itself 
deserted by its supposed benefactors, the foreign nature-gods ; 
the suffering will drive it back to its true benefactor, its 
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rightful God; or, as the same leading thought is put in 
another form, God will bring it again into the wilderness, and 
will there woo and win its heart (which wonderful condescen- 
sion on His part is expressed in the renewed soliciting of the 
love of the unworthy adulteress). Then He will be able to 
bring it again into the promised land. A new springtime of 
love will burst forth, the Lord uniting Himself for ever with 
His holy bride in a new covenant of closest fellowship. To the 
perfect understanding between the Lord of heaven and earth 
and His people will then correspond the unruffled harmony of 
all creation, which will tend to His people’s good. 

In ch. iii. 1 ff. the state of constraint, in which God places 
Israel for its correction, is further illustrated by a second 
series of symbolic acts, setting forth still more plainly the 
exile, when the people will be deprived of the opportunity of 
carrying on their previous idolatrous practices. Then they 
will reflect on their former wellbeing, and return to their 
rightful king, David, and their God, full of contrition and of 
longing for His salvation. This will be the end. 

As regards the fulfilment, Hosea shows himself a true 
prophet, seeing that the house of Jehu fell after a few years, 
and after a few decades the inhabitants of the northern land 
went into exile; whereas Judah was spared for a time, thanks 
to God’s wondrous help (ch. i. 7), in order finally, in like 
manner, to take the course sketched by the prophet, and, in 
exile, to be purged from its idolatry. But all this forms 
merely the foreground of the Hosean prediction, its climax 
lies in the promise that God will yet fully and completely 
realise His purpose of love in His covenant people. The 
national limitation of God’s people is, no doubt, left behind 
by the New Testament fulfilment referred to in Rom. 
ix. 25£, 1 Pet. ii. 10,—a fulfilment worthy of the mysteri- 
ously bold words in ii, 21f.; the heathen come into the 
foreground, the Lo Ammi, etc. applying to them in the fullest 
sense, But the end of the days, in regard to Israel’s history, 
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has not yet come, and an ultimate national turning of this 
people to its Lord and Messiah is not excluded by the 
admission of the heathen. On the contrary, such an event is 
suggested even to Christian thought by prophecies like Hos. 
ii, ii, 5; and Rom. xi. expressly demands that this shall be 
the end of Israel’s wanderings. 


Hosga’s Discourses: ISRAEL ACCUSED AND THREATENED, 
CH. IV. 


IV. 1. Hear the word of Yahveh, ye sons of Israel: for 
Yahveh has a contention with the inhabitants of the land; 
for there is no truthfulness, or love, or knowledge of God in 
the land. 2. They swear and deceive, they murder and 
steal and commit adultery; they deal violently, and blood- 
shed touches bloodshed. 3. Therefore shall the land wither, 


CHAPTER LV, 


Ver. 1. Solemn summons to listen, the accuser, speaking by 
the prophet’s mouth, being no less than Yahveh Himself, who 
appears against the sons of Israel, ie. the inhabitants of the 
northern kingdom, which is meant by the land. The reason 
of the accusation is introduced by the second °3.—The accusa- 
tion advances from without inward : (x, brustworthiness, up- 
rightness, truthfulness in intercourse. —Phe complete absence 
of this virtue is the consequence of universal want of love. 

(3pn, Jove, especially to the weak and poor, such as belongs to 
\God (ch. ii. 21), here humanity. But the final reason why all 
true virtue is lacking, is the want of knowledge of God, which, 
of course, is to be understood here not merely in the theoretical 
sense, but in the sense of inner ethical participation in the 
divine nature; cf. ii. 22; Isa. xi. 9. Ver. 2. Instead of this, the 
vice which is the opposite of nox and bn grows apace; which 
is expressed by infin. absolutes; cf. Jer. vii. 9,—wnny/ nN are 
closely related = to take and break oaths lightly.” 1395, not to 
be joined with the preceding verbs (so LXX, Vulg.), but to 
be taken by itself; cf. y5 (differently in ver. 10). Pools of 
blood, testifying of violent deeds, lie not here and there, but 


close together. Ver. 3. Sax, said of the land, has a similar 
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and everything dwelling therein languish, with the beasts 
of the field and the birds of the heaven; yea, even the 
fishes of the sea shall be swept away. 4. But let none 
chide, nor any one remonstrate; as thy people is like those 
who chide with the priest! 5. So wilt thou stumble on 
that day, and the prophet also shall fall with thee in the 
night, and I will destroy thy mother. 6. My people is 
destroyed, because knowledge fails it; for thou hast scorned 
knowledge, and I will scorn thee from being a priest to me; 


meaning to the related Sox, and refers to the drought, which 
may have already set in, but must still further increase-—2 in 
mna, ete., specifying in detail as in Gen. vii. 21, or still better 
indicating the accompaniment, as 2) 23 must yet above all 
refer to men (Delitzsch). Ver. 4. Bad as things are, the 
people accept no correction, which is yet a duty in itself 
(ii. 4), and a necessity for the prophet (cf. as to the matter, 
Amos vii. 10 ff). So passionately does the nation refuse all 
reproof, whilst on the other hand it cavils at everything and 
recognises no authority. The latter is expressed in a similar 
way to the injustice of the princes of Judah, ch. v. 10, namely, 
by putting the people in the category of those guilty of a 
notorious crime. Such a crime, according to Deut. xvii. 
9-12, is the disregarding the torah of the priest. In the 
quite general “those who chide with the priest” (genit. obj.) 
there is no allusion to the inadequacy of the Ephraimite 
priesthood. The correct explanation of the verse is held and 
defended at length by Nowack, who rightly rejects the emen- 
dations of Hermann, Beck, Wellhausen. Ver. 5. Israel is 
addressed as in ver. 4 (JY). So thou art hastening, paying 
no heed to instruction and warning, to meet thy sudden fall, 
which will take place on that day (of judgment, cf. Amos viii. 
9), which is a gloomy night, so that even thy prophets, to whom 
everything is clear, and in whom thou trustest, fall helplessly 
in the darkness.—And J destroy (M2, properly to adjust, wipe 
out, used of destroying a nation’s separate existence) thy mother, 
a.¢. the root-stock of thy people, in distinction from the present 
generation. Where are the ten tribes to be found? Ver. 6. 
2 in ‘2D in causal sense. Just Nemesis falls on the nation 
trained for the priesthood by divine revelation, which it should 
have acknowledged and accepted (Ex. xix. 6) 7NDN»N); the 
third & has crept in by mistake, and hence is not noticed in 
the vocalisation—nnwn, cf. on viii. 12. The view that the 
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and as thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, I also will 
forget thy children. 7. As they were multiplied, they sinned 
against me; their glory will I change into unsightliness. 
8. They feast on the sin of my people, and their desire is for 
its transgression. 9. And it has become, like people, like 
priest; so will I visit on it its ways, and requite to it its 
works. 10. And they eat, and shall not be satisfied: they play 
the harlot, and shall not increase; for they have neglected to 
pay heed to Yahveh. 11. Whoredom, and wine, and new wine, 


priest is addressed in mn 3 (so even Nowack) is impossible ; 
ver. 7 also plainly refers to the entire people. But history 
wonderfully confirms the nation’s deposition from its priestly 
office. Wer. 7. According to the size of their multitude they 
sinned, #.e. the more there were of them, the more, ete. Now 
God will turn this wealth of people, which was Ephraim’s 
glory, into the opposite. Ver. 8 refers, as the sense shows, to 
the priests first expressly mentioned in ver. 9, to whom the 
sin-offerings (which therefore at this time formed already a 
considerable portion of the sacrifices) of the nation are only 
a welcome carousal, so that they longed for instead of mourn- 
ing its transgressions. Thus the nation’s sin forms their sup- 
port, its guilt their gladness. NXdn signifies as well sin as 
sin-offering, so that the prophet might speak thus without 
explanation. See Nowack in opposition to Wellhausen, who 
would find the sin-offering and guilt-offering first in Ezekiel’s 
days, and on this account explains this verse in the most 
forced manner. Ver. 9. mm, not future: “ Both shall fare 
equally ill” (Gen. xviii. 25), but—they are both equally bad. 
The double 3 is explained by the nature of this preposition, 
which is properly like a noun (cf. Latin instar): nature of one 
ig nature of the other. The emphasis here lying on the second 
member, the suffixes in »oy and 1 may refer to the priests. 
According to Delitzsch they rather referred to the corrupt 
mass, consisting of priests and community. Ver. 10. In any 
case the plural verb refers, not merely to the priests (Hitzig, 
Nowack), but to the entire lustful mass. Blessing is with- 
drawn from their enjoyment. 317 (Del.: the Hiphil intensive 
of the Kal, related to the latter as zxaopvever to sopvedes), to be 
understood of literal unchastity as in ver. 11, which easily 
associated itself, according to ver. 14, with sensuous nature- 
worship.—y75 as in Ex. 1. 12. Ver. 11. Such sensual lust 
darkens the rational intelligence, of which the heart is re- 
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take away the heart. 12. My people inquires of its stock, 
and its staff must divine for it. For the spirit of whoredom 
leads astray, and they went a whoring from their God. 13. 
On the top of the mountains they offered sacrifice, and on 
the hills they burnt incense, beneath oaks, and poplars, and 
terebinths, because their shadow was so fair: therefore shall 
your daughters play the harlot, and your daughters-in-law 
commit adultery. 14. I will not punish your daughters 
because they play the harlot, or your daughters-in-law be- 


garded as the seat; cf. Joel i. 5. It makes dull and stupid, 
so that a nation addicted to it is capable of any folly, of which 
an exainple is. forthwith given in ver. 12. Ver. 12. 2 ONY, 
standing expression for inquiring of Yahveh, Judg. 1. 1, ete. 
My people (with painful emphasis) inquires of ds stock, may 
apply, according to Hab. 11. 19, Jer. x. 3, to idolatrous images 
(cf. the teraphim, Ezek. xxi. 26); on the other hand, the second 
clause is in any case to be referred to rabdomancy. Divina- 
tion by means of staves was an art much in vogue among the 
Babylonians and many ancient peoples, and according to the 
present passage was also at the time current in Israel (ef. 
Riehm, Handworterd. p. 1728). For the spirit of whoredom (here 
again meant in a spiritual sense) leads astray, takes into wrong 
paths of all sorts. Cf. the consequences of unfaithfulness to 
God in Rom. ii. 21 ff So they played the whore away from 
their God, see Ezek. xvi. 32. Ver. 13. This practice of idolatry 
in conjunction with Yahveh’s worship was carried out on the 
hills, which in imitation of the Canaanites they wilfully chose 
as places of worship; and, indeed, on hills beautifully clothed 
with umbrageous trees, symbolic of vital energy, and so invit- 
ing to such nature-worship; cf. viii. 11; Jer. 11. 20. However, 
such a prohibition as Deut. xii. 2 is presupposed.—iwp, Jer. 
i. 16.—Oaks, terebinths, Isa. i. 29.—n925 again in Gen. xxx. 37; 
there in any case the low, sweet gum-tree (styrax officinalis), so 
LXX ; in the present passage perhaps rather the lofty white 
poplar (so LXX).—}3 5y, often misunderstood; to be joined 
with the next sentence, introducing the punishment which 
God inflicts on the men, as ver. 14 proves. Cf. similarly 
Amos vii. 17, where certainly misfortune drives to vice, not 
lust, as here. The men who are carried beyond the bounds of 
morality, while still expecting honourable conduct from their 
young women, are overtaken by just judgment in suffering 
gross shame through these. Ver. 14. The unchaste harlots 
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cause they commit adultery; for they themselves go aside 
with whores, and with consecrated harlots they offer sacrifice : 
and a people which takes no notice shall fall headlong. 15. 
If thou playest the harlot, O Israel, yet let not Judah trans- 
gress! So come not to Gilgal, and go not up to Beth-aven, 
and swear not, “As Yahveh lives!” 16. For, like an 
obstinate cow, Israel resists: now will Yahveh feed them 


are afterwards called more definitely mw tp (cf. DwIpP, male 
hierodouloi), the female servants of the temple, “ consecrated ” 
in the bad sense, who gave themselves up to all men in honour 
of the goddess Astarte. 115’, cf. ch. v. 6, ‘am /d-yabin yillabet 
an axiomatic sentence like ver. 11. The unusual p25 chosen 
for the sake of the rhythm. Ver. 15. Judah does not sin (DUNS, 
differently in ch. x. 2, xiv. 1) by participating in the seductive 
idolatries taking place close to its borders. Gulgal, according 
to Amos iv. 4, a chief seat of such worship, resorted to by 
Ephraimites, but probably also situated on J udeean territory, 
if it was really the Judzan or Benjamite Gilgal (Josh. iv. 
19 ff.) in the vicinity of Jericho towards the Jordan, for the 
rest nearer that city (to-day, Tel Jeljul); its memorable past 
made it seem appropriate for a holy place; cf. xii. 12.— Beth- 
Aven, derisive nickname for Bethel, used since Amos (v. 5); 
Bethel—the well-known boundary city of Ephraim towards 
Judah, sacred since patriarchal days— these prophets call 
“house of worthlessness” instead of “house of God.”—And 
swear not, etc. This exhortation is not easily intelligible, 
especially as spoken to the Judzans who were not so wicked, 
as they have a right to call Yahveh their God (ch. i. 7), and 
therefore also to swear by Him (Deut. vi. 13, x. 20; Jer. iv. 2). 
Addressed to Israel, they would mean that it must not mis- 
lead Judah by this oath by its God. But ver. 16 does not 
favour such an address. Hitzig sees in the last clause an 
allusion to the worship of the oath-well, Beersheba, which in 
Amos v. 5 (ef. viii. 14) stands alongside Gilgal and Bethel. But 
the expression would be too enigmatic without mention of 
the place. Yet Amos viii. 14 should be especially considered, 
suggesting that in the present passage a local oath is meant, 
namely, by the Yahveh imaged and revealing Himself in 
Bethel and Gilgal. Cf. also Nowack. Ver. 16. Nothing can 
be made of Israel; it must go into exile—vpb, after the ana- 
logy of the strong verb for 1D, which is stronger than 7D (to 
go back), to rear.—ihy, see on ii, 12. “Yahveh will find 
means to make the obstinate heifer, which will not wear the 
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like a lamb on a wide plain. 17. Ephraim is wedded to 
idols: let him alone! 18. Their drinking is at an end, 
then they commit whoredom; her shields are in love with 
shame. 19. The wind wraps her up in its train, and they 
shall be put to shame by their sacrifices. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. iv.: Israel Accused and Threatened. 

What the opening (chs. i.—iii.), a “preface in large letters ” 
(Ewald), has introduced, is expanded in the discourses proper 
which now follow. This first discourse sums up the accusa- 
tion to be brought against Israel: profligacy, universal 
corruption, having its ground in estrangement from its Lord; 
gross sensuality, finding its food especially in the impure 


yoke, quiet as a lamb; and the heifer, that will not plough the 
fields of its own country, shall roam like a tame lamb the wide 
plains of strangers” (Del.). Ver. 17. Cf. Isa. xliv. 11. “Israel 
is allied to idols, is their 72"; and this friendship is so close 
that there is no breaking it” (Del.).—% m3 (Ex. xxxii. 10), 
let it alone! is said to Judah: Thou canst not mend Israel, 
thou wilt only be worse for its society. Wer. 18. When they 
have finished their carousing, they do still worse. We should 
expect the 1 of the apodosis before m7. But the clauses are 
thrown out disconnectedly in anger. Ewald, Keil, Del, 
Nowack, appealing to Jer. ii. 21: “Their revelling has grown 
worse.” But the verb is too weak for this—13n, erased by 
many as a repetition (Ges. § 55, Anm. 3); it is rather to be 
combined with 1278, erasing the }: 320208, as Pealal form, 
unless a division of the word is intended, so that the second 
word 327 would be a derisive popular abbreviation (from an 
or 378), to set forth their foolish fondness.—The shields are 
the princes, as those who should guard the nation, watching 
over and representing its honour. Ver. 19. Hosea makes free 
with the suffixes, his course of thought being so rapid. Here 
(and end of ver. 18) he is thinking of the Church or nation, 
which is hurried into exile with the violence of a tempest— 
Ws, to tie together, here to pack in the edges—They shall be 
put to shame wm their sacrificial seasons (MN here only for 
ona), see the uselessness of their entire sacrificial cultus. 
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rites of idol-worship, where priests and people indulge the 
flesh. Moreover, the judgment, which must follow on this 
account, is at once announced: the land must be desolate 
(ver. 3), the people go into exile (vers. 16, 19). If this 
applies in the first instance only to Israel-Ephraim, which the 
prophet can no longer hope to reform by his preaching, he 
also shows himself anxious about Judah, which is only too 
open to the impure worship, which is the root of all the evil, 
and is already deeply infected by it (ver. 15). As concerns 
the date of this address, it falls somewhat later than ch. i, but 
still perhaps in the last years of Jeroboam II. Most writers 
place its origin, as in those which follow, in the confusions 
which ensued on his death. 


PRINCES AND PEOPLE RECKONED WITH, CHS. V.—VIL 


V. 1. Hear this, ye priests; and take note, O house of 
Israel; and ye of the king’s house, give heed; for to you 
judgment belongs! For ye have been a snare at Mizpah, and 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. Beginning of new discourse, like ch. iv. 1. The 
address is to the heads of the nation who are most responsible, 
especially the rulers of the royal house, to whom the judicial 
power belongs. The latter is the meaning of ‘n 5 %5, not “the 
judgment concerns you” (LXX and many expositors). See on 
the contrary, Micah iii. 1; cf. Ezek. xxi. 32; Deut. 1.17; Jer. 
xxxil. 7.—But what a mischievous use they have made of 
their power! Instead of maintaining right, they have craftily 
brought the nation to ruin. The second ‘3 states the ground 
of the Lord’s complaint about them.—ns, see Amos iii. 5; 
nwo also refers to bird-catching. Alongside Zabor, the com- 
manding mountain in the western country, Mizpah (a high 
place even in name) is perhaps the one situated in the 
country east of the Jordan (Gilead), Judg. x. 17. The two 
heights, however, are scarcely mentioned as simply representing 
the entire country; but in allusion to recent occurrences no 
longer known to us, perhaps national assemblies which gave 


2 
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a net spread out on Tabor, 2. And revolters are sunk deep 
in corrupt ways; but Iam a rebuke to them all! 3. I know 
Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me: for now thou hast 
played the harlot, Ephraim, thou hast defiled thyself, Israel. 
4, They will not give up their manner of life to return to 
their God: for a spirit of whoredom is within them, and 
Yahveh they have not known. 5. And the pride of Israel 
testifies to his face, and Israel and Ephraim shall stumble by 
their transgression; Judah also falls with them. 6. They 
shall go with their sheep and with their oxen to seek Yahveh, 
but shall not find him; he has departed from them. 7. They 


rise to the judgment of ver. 3b. Ver. 2. To be explained 
according to ch. ix. 9, Isa, xxvi. 6, so that on’ is only 
another mode of writing for nnw; this, however, is not “ pit,” 
but infin, Pi. “to act wickedly.” ow (cf. pwD, Ps. ci. 3), 
apostates. I am a punishment ¢o them all, tempters as well as 
tempted. Their punishment is as sure as God’s existence. 
Ver. 3. For He sees through the nets so finely woven (cf. vii. 2). 
—wnny in ver. land ch.ii.12. Ver. 4. Either “they give not up 
their deeds,” or “ their deeds do not allow them to turn:” the 
last accounts are so doubtful that conversion is no longer to be 
thought of. The former is preferable, because otherwise we 
should expect on’ (Judg. xv. 1); ‘2 also would not easily fit 
in. The persistence in their ungodly course has its ground in 
the spirit (ch. iv. 12) which makes repentance impossible. 
Yahveh they know not, see ch. iv. 1. Ver. 5, OBI My, to act 
hostilely against any one; to bear witness against him, as in 
Job xvi. 8.—"? Na, as in vii. 10, the pride of Israel, according to 
Amos vi. 8; Nah. ii. 3; ¢¢. its wealth, grand buildings, military 
power, idols, etc. Injustice and sin cleave to all this, so that 
it comes forward as a hostile witness. According to others, the 
“pride of Israel” would be Yahveh Himself, and they appeal 
to Amos viii. 7 in support. But such an idiom cannot be 
certainly confirmed. For the first time Judah also is warned 
of the same fate as Ephraim; cf. ver. 10. Ver. 6. When they 
see the futility of other deities, they will seck to change 
Yahveh’s mind too late and by too outward means. yon, He 
has got quit of them, broken off, vanished from them. 
Delitzsch: “The frequent use of the simple active (Kal), 
instead of Niphal, in a middle sense is characteristic of 
Hosea’s style; cf. also the Piel (ch. iv. 14) 115) for Niphal.” 
Ver. 7. 2732, as in Jer, iii, 20, of wedded unfaithfulness, 
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have committed treachery against Yahveh; for they have 
begotten foreign children: now a new moon shall swallow 
them up along with their portions. 

8. Blow ye the horn in Gibeah, the trumpet in Ramah ! 
Sound an alarm at Beth-Aven! Behind thee, Benjamin! 
9. Ephraim shall become a desolation on the day of chastise- 
ment: respecting Israel’s tribes I have made known what is 
certain. 10. Judah’s princes have become like landmark- 
shifters: upon them will I pour out my fury like a flood! 


having for its consequence that the indignant husband sets 
himself completely free. They have begotten strange children, 
whom Yahveh acknowledges not, namely, in the spirit of 
whoredom, in idolatrous lusting, so that “heathenism is the 
dower of the new generation from the day of its birth” (Del.). 
The passage is a commentary on 0213 mb, ch. 1.2. A new moon 
suffices to sweep them away; one month to the next brings 
them and their old inheritance toanend. Ver. 8. The prophet 
even beholds the catastrophe as already present, and calls for 
alarm-signals, such as were sounded on high watch-towers at 
the invasion of foes; ef. ch. viii. 1—Gibeah in Benjamin, 
Isa. x. 29; Ramah also in the neighbourhood of Gibeah, 
Josh. xviii. 25, to-day Er-Ram.—Beth-Aven is mentioned, 
indeed, in Josh. vii. 2, xviii. 12, as a locality on the northern 
limit of Benjamin; but a better explanation according to 
Hosea’s usage (ch. iv. 15), is Bethel—The fourth cry ‘3 PINs, 
Behind thee, Benjamin!=the danger is at thy heels! The 
phrase had perhaps become proverbial from Judg. v. 14, where 
it is certainly used in another sense. When the alarm-signals 
issue from these places, the foe expected from the north has 
long ago burst into Ephraim and is already threatening 
Benjamin-Judah, which also has reason to fear the avenger. 
Why, ver. 10 says. Ver. 10. Cf. with ch. iv. 4 The secret or 
violent removal of the boundaries (from 2d, Ges. § 72, Anm. 9) 
fixed by God is threatened in the law with God’s curse, Deut. 
xix. 14, xxvii. 17, which the prophet applies also to politics. 
The princes of Judah, who, if any one, were called to maintain 
legality, have gone over to the side of unprincipled annexa- 
tionists! According to ver. 110, the allusion is to a deed of 
violence against Ephraim, which was weakened after the death 
of Jeroboam II. by internal disorder (Hitzig suggests the 
seizure of Jericho). It is instructive to note that Hosea, much 
as he desires the reunion of the kingdoms under David's 
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11. Ephraim is oppressed, crushed in his right, because it 
pleased him to walk according to orders. 12. But I am 
like a moth to Ephraim, and like worm-eating to the house 
of Judah. 13. And Ephraim saw his hurt, and Judah his 
wound; then went Ephraim to Asshur, and sent to king 
“Combatant ;” but he is not able to heal you, nor shall the 
wound depart from you. 14. For I am like a lion to Ephraim, 
and like a young lion to the house of Judah: I,I will tear and 
go away, will carry off and none shall deliver. 15. I will 


sceptre, severely condemns any attack on the northern kingdom 
in its weakness. The evil-doers will be overwhelmed with 
God’s wrath. Ver. 11. Broken in right (cf. Amos iv. 1) is 
Ephraim, because it chose to walk according to human direc- 
tion—¥, statutwm, order, but different from ph, with the 
suggestion of what is arbitrary, crafty. Because it preferred to 
submit to the wilful ordering of human authorities (thus, after 
rejecting true authority all the more devoted to the false), it 
lost its right. George Dandin, “tw Vas voulu!” Ver.12. Nota 
petty, but a fearful image of an invisible, uncanny, and irresist- 
ible power is the incessantly gnawing moth or worm. Ephraim 
and Judah carry their real foe about with them, he does not 
come from without: it is the slowly but surely annihilating 
God. Ver. 13. All efforts to help and heal are therefore in 
vain. They saw, indeed, their bad condition, but did not discern 
the author ; they therefore do not seek help in the right place 
— Wn (from 1, comprimere), properly compress, bandage, then 
the wound itself—King Combatant (ch. x. 6) plainly refers to 
the Assyrian monarch, although the designation has not been 
shown to be Assyrian. What king is meant? Schrader 
suggests (Inserip. vol. ii. 136) Asurdan, B.c. 755, 754: most 
moderns Pul, whom Menahem wished to win (2 Kings xv. 19), 
and to whom also Azariah (Uzziah) of Judah paid tribute 
(according to Schrader on 2 Kings xv. 1), as he is identical with 
Tiglathpileser II. So Nowack; cf. also Sayce, Ancient Monu- 
ments, p. 127f. In this case the act of homage falls, according 
to Assyrian chronology, only into the year 738. See, however, 
Klostermann on 2 Kings xv. 19, and also p. 496. The great 
king cannot heal where a mightier one makes sick. Ver. 15. Zo 
my place: the heavenly, inaccessible place is meant, whither 
God retires after revealing Himself, so that He is no longer 
approachable ; cf. Isa. xviii. 4.—1nw, Piel, select phrase for wpa 
(Rashi); ef. Ges. § 60, Anm. 3. 
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depart, will return to my place until they suffer and seek my 
face: in their distress they will seek after me. 

VI. 1. “Come, let us return to Yahveh! For he has torn, 
and he will also heal us; he has smitten, and he will also 
bind us up. 2. Within two days he will revive us; on the 
third day he will raise us up, that we may live before his 
face. 3. And let us know, let us follow on to know Yahveh: 
his going forth is sure as daybreak; and he will come to us 
like the rain, like the latter rain which sprinkles the land.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1 ff. joins closely on to what precedes, as shown by the 
references to the wounding and rending in ch. v. 13 f., and the 
reference in the penitent return to ch. v.15. Yet the LXX 
are without warrant in inserting a Aéyoyres before the summons 
15. Vv. 1-3 are more than an address put into the lips of 
the Israelites of the future (so the majority of expositors). 
They contain an exhortation of Hosea, seriously meant, to his 
countrymen to turn at once, as in this case they would be sure 
of mercy ; whereas, of course, if they remain obstinate (as ch. 
xi. 5 complains), this gift of mercy and new life will be reserved 
for a later generation ; cf. Isa. ii. 5.—So certainly is it He, who 
has torn, that will heal us—y' without copula, in order not to 
dim the clearness of the sentence. Ver. 2. As we are as good 
as dead (cf. ch. xiii. 1), He will perform on us the miracle of 
resurrection, and that in the briefest time—In DD" is jd 
partitive: out of the period of two days, therefore within ; 
ef. Ezek. xxxviii. 8. Parallel therewith stands the third day, 
essentially the same period; but the quickening of course 
precedes the raising up.—Before him, no longer behind His 
back, but like children before their father as the object of his 
goodwill. Ver. 3. To ny72 the two following words are at once 
an explanation and climax. The knowledge of God lies not in 
the power of man; he can only pursue it (cf. diéxew, Rom. 
ix. 30f.,and elsewhere). But this assumed, His gracious reve- 
lation, properly His rising (cf. 88° of the sun), is as sure as the 
occurrence of any ordinary phenomenon. The exhortations 
have therefore also the worth of a hypothetical clause. Uselul 
phenomena, which are hailed with joy, such as the break of 
day and the coming of the latter rain, are chosen by way of 
comparison.—})39, part. Niphal, from »3, firm, unmoved; cf. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 38.—The Lord prospers the upright; when man draws 
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4, What shall I do to thee, Ephraim? What shall I do 
to thee, Judah, as your love is like a morning cloud, and 
like the dew which is early up and away? 5. Therefore 
have I hewn by the prophets; I have slain them by the words 
of my mouth: and my law shall go forth like the light. 
6. For I delight in love, and not in sacrifice; and in know- 
ledge of God more than in burnt-offerings. 7. But they 
have transgressed the covenant like Adam; there they dealt 


nigh to Him longing for salvation, He draws nigh to man eager 
to save. Whoever sincerely strives to know Him is certain of 
an answer. Ver. 4. What can God do to bring them to better 
ways when, despite every attestation of His truth, their love 
(here a thoroughly right disposition toward God and man) is 
just as inconstant as, according to ver. 3, God’s faithfulness is 
constant ? Their better moods are gone ina moment. Ver. 5. 
God has already sufficiently shown His determination to punish 
in making His word committed to the prophets a destroying 
sword. The menacing prophets are Amos and Hosea; the 
first especially is pointed at; cf. ch. xi. 2,7, xii. 11. On the 
slaying, cf. ver. 2. Others, after the LXX, make the prophets 
the object of the hewing down; but the prophets of Baal and 
Astarte, whom Elijah and Jehu slew, rather fell by the sword 
than by the prophets’ word.—Ver. 5d read, after LXX, 7ixp 
‘MAW NY? (not Nv’, Hitzig). Clear and unhalting, like the 
light of dawn, shall God’s righteousness hold on its way ; cf. Ps. 
xxxvil. 6. Ver. 6 states the rule according to which God acts. 
He requires a loving disposition, not outward sacrificings. The 
stress always laid by Hosea (as in ver. 4) on love (2A¢os, LXX, 
somewhat too narrow, as the feeling toward God is also 
included), as the inward quality that answers to God’s holy 
will, is characteristic of his teaching and quite in the N. T. 
spirit (cf. Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7). Not mere philanthropy is 
meant, as the following ‘x nyo shows, but the love which is the 
fruit of fellowship with God.—jp, comparative, shows, like 
1 Sam. xv. 22, how iby, which is absolute in form, is to be 
understood. See Jer. vii. 22f. Ver. 7. By gross transgression 
of the primary law of love they have become covenant-breakers 
like Adam (cf. Job xxxi. 33), who by his disobedience trifled 
away his fellowship with God. Gen. ii. 16 f. may be described 
asn3. Others: “like men” (?) they have, etc., in which case 
one would at least expect O78 25 (Ps. Ixxxii. 7 belongs to 
another class because of the contrast there). Nowack: “like 
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treacherously with me. 8. Gilead is a stronghold of trans- 
gressors, spotted with blood. 9. And like as a brigand lies in 
wait, a troop of priests murders in the way to Shechem: tor 
they have done horribly. 10. In the house of Israel I have 
seen startling things; there Ephraim gave himself up to 
whoredom, Israel was polluted. 11. Judah also—a harvest 
is appointed thee, when I bring again the captivity of my 
people. 


men who transgress a covenant;” but even then the phrase 
would be strange.—ndw points convincingly to a demonstration 
of their godlessness, as in ver. 8 f. allusion is made to several 
such. Ver. 8. Gilead, not a town of this name, although Euseb. 
Onomast. knows. of such an one, but, as elsewhere, a district 
like a nest of robbers, bearing everywhere traces of blood. 
Indeed the country east of the Jordan seems to have been 
specially implicated in the disorders which accompanied the 
fall of the house of Jehu. The regicide Shallum was perhaps 
a Gileadite, judging by the name of his father Jabesh (2 Kings 
xv. 10). The factious divisions led to civil war and wasting 
brigandage.—apy, here spotted, smeared (denominative of 3py) 
with blood. Ver. 9. ‘Sn, infin. =n, for 75n, here in hostile 
sense.—’} YN, conspirator (Stréter, combatant, Luther). Delitzsch 
takes wx as object.: “as bands fall on men.”—Shechem was a 
Levite (Josh. xxi. 21) and also an asylum (Josh. xx. 7) town, in 
which no one could be slain in vengeance. But, in a reckless 
way, the priests caused the fugitives fleeing thither to be taken 
and slain in ambush. Vv. 8 and 9 are allusions to recent 
occurrences no longer known to us—»t, in the language of 
the Torah, the worst form of- outrage, refined wantonness or 
cruelty, ete. (from t, to contrive). Ver. 11. ny, impersonally : 


one has appointed for thee, is best explained by Hosea’s custom — 


of using transitive forms intransitively ; see on ch. v. 6, there- 
fore: it is appointed thee, lies before thee. The harvest is to 


be understood, not of judgment, but of deliverance, as ver. 110. 


shows. Here, therefore, Hosea has passed over to the language | 


of promise so imperceptibly, that he does not even mention the 
judgment upon Judah which we look for after D3, and which 
he has in mind. The meaning is: Judah also is in no 
better position, therefore it also is doomed to captivity; but 
a gracious regathering lies before it. ‘yw 2w, with transitive 
Kal, since Joel iv. 1, Amos ix. 14, a common phrase for 
deliverance. 
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VII. 1. As I would heal Israel, the transgression of Ephraim 
is discovered, and the iniquities of Samaria. For they have 
practised deceit; and the thief breaks in, the band of robbers 
raids without. 2. And they never say in their heart, I 
remember all their evil doing. Now have their misdeeds 
encompassed them; they are before my face. 3. By their 
evil doing they gladden the king, and by their tricks the 
princes. 4. They are all adulterers together, like an oven 
heated by the baker—he ceases stirring up, from the kneading 
of the dough till it is leavened. 5, On the day of our king 





Caapter VII. 


Ver. 1 joins on to the foregoing. The more God heals and 
improves, the more incorrigible and reckless this disorganised 
people appear, deceit, robbery, and murder being the order of 
the day ; ef. ch. vi. 8 f—vw, properly, to spread over the land. 
Ver. 2. They consider not, that ... (as usually in Hebrew, 
oratio directa for obliqua)—nny, see on ch. 1. 12. Their 
shameful deeds gird them round as threatening witnesses. 
Ver. 3. Instead of wickedness standing in fear of the arm of 
authority, it is the best means for winning favour with the 
king and his ministers. These rejoice in open violence and 
secret intrigue (o'wn3). Ver. 4. They all, princes and people, 
are adulterers, 2.¢. here filled with forbidden flames, as the com- 
parison with an oven shows. More precisely: they resemble 
an oven, which indeed is already heated, but whose flame is 
still kept down until the baker has finished kneading and 
leavening the dough. That is, evil passion (here revolutionary 
lust of power) is already kindled, although they still outwardly 
preserve a calm bearing, until the opportunity occurs to commit 
the most terrible deeds. Cf. with this the stages of sin in 
Jas. 1. 14 f. (Del.).— 0n, elsewhere masc., is here fem., as 
mya shows; the Massoretic text, by pushing back the tone, has 
wrongly changed it into mase., with paragog. 7——7s, with 
}2 of the author.— yn, partic. of Wyn, to kindle a fire. Ver. 5. 
Such a day, when evil passions burst forth in wild flames, is 
the day of our king, whether his birthday or coronation day, 
when all is revelry; the princes drink themselves sick, and in 
judicial blindness he makes common cause with those who 
deride him.—nn, they become sick, is essentially transitive, 
make themselves sick. Hitzig, et al., differently, after the old 
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the princes make themselves sick with the heat of wine: he 
shakes hands with mockers. 6. For they have laid their 
cunning to their heart as to an oven; the whole night their 
baker sleeps, in the morning he makes it burn brightly. 
7. They all glow together like an oven, and consume their 
judges: all their kings fall, none among them crying to me. 
8. Ephraim, he is kneaded among the nations; he is a cake 
that has not been turned. 9. Foreigners have consumed his 
strength, but he has not come to discretion ; already grey hair 
is sprinkled upon him, yet he has not come to discretion. 
10. And the pride of Israel accuses him to his face ; but they 


versions : »9n7, they began to be heated.—The causal }) in }"D 
is thrust between the stat. constr. and its genitive—" wn, 
properly, to draw the hand; here, to draw familiarly to oneself. 
Mockers, who look on him as a fool, and would rob him of his 
dignity. Ver. 6. The figure of the oven is taken up again, for 
on this feast-day it becomes a horrid reality. The festive night 
exactly corresponds to that of the baker, who does not make 
the flames break forth till morning. That which is to be baked 
is their deep-laid scheme to murder the king, with whom they 
yet jest and play all the night.—In wv. 4, 7 they themselves 
are likened to the oven; in ver. 6 their heart is so likened. In 
this case 33p, with accus. of the oven, must be the usual phrase 
for applying the fuel (with 2)—Their baker, who gives the 
signal for the riskful deed. 1 y3, to kindle, as in Isa. xxx. 33. 
Ver. 7. The figure used for the third time is here worked out 
as to its ruinous effect. Where such a rebellious spirit burns in 
men’s hearts, no government can keep together.—Several kings 
have already fallen by rebellion and assassination, Zechariah, 
Shallum. This brings to the beginning of Menahem’s reign.— 
on2 refers to the princes. Ver. 8. Two further images from 
baking to depict the nation’s fate: Ephraim is kneaded among 
the nations, 2.¢. its independent existence is lost in the disper- 
sion ; it is, secondly, a burnt cake. 3p is a round cake, baked 
on hot stones or ashes, which ought to be turned so as not to 
be burnt on one side. For Israel it is already too late. It is 
too deeply implicated in heathen customs to be able to shake 
them off. Ver. 9. Foolishly it has let itself be infected and 
consumed by foreign ways (cf. the tribute, ch. v. 13), although 
it was old enough to understand.—np1, transitive form, see on 
ch. v.6. Ver. 10, see on ch. v. 5. Judgment would befall 
Israel by means of that of which it was proud, so that this 
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have not turned to Yahveh their God, or sought him for all 
this. 11. And Ephraim was like a silly dove which is with- 
out understanding: they cried to Egypt, they went to Asshur. 
12. As they go, I will spread my net over them, will bring 
them down like birds of the heaven; IJ will chastise them, as 
their congregation has heard. 13. Woe to them, for they 
have flown away from me! Destruction to them, for they 
have become sinners against me! And I would fain deliver 
them, but they have spoken lies against me. 14. And they 
cried not to me in their heart, but howled on their beds; 
they banded themselves together for wheat and new wine; 
they rebelled against me. 15. But I trained and strengthened 


pomp would accuse it; yet in these humbling circumstances 


(nwt 593) it turned not to its God. Ver. 11. As a simple dove, 
listening to every call, flies uncertainly hither and thither, 
so they wavered in their acts of submission between Egypt 
and Assyria, according as the one or the other party had the 
upper hand at court; cf. ch. xii. 2. Ver. 12. DD's, irrecular 
Hiphil of 10° (Ges. § 70, 2), unless, with Delitzsch, from “Dx, 
with which 1d° interchanged: “I will put them in fetters,’— 
In accordance with what was heard wm their congregation, 
i.e, the preaching heard by it. Amos ix. 2 is especially in 
the prophet’s thoughts. Ver. 13. 1173, to be rendered accord- 
ing to the usual meaning: they have flown away from me, 
the figure of birds still continuing J was ready to 
deliver them (not an _ interrogative sentence); but they 
speak lies about me, as if I could not or would not do 
it, as if I were a powerless God, or one doing them hurt. 
Ver. 14. Their crying was not to me, and came not from 
penitent hearts, but was mere howling (for 4, Ges. § 70, 
Anm. 2) on their beds, where, in hours of calm reflection, they 
weakly bemoaned their condition. Their gatherings together, 
which suggest sacred pilgrimages after the manner of Joel 
i. 13 ff, 1. 16 ff (but cf. ii 13!), are of the same kind. 1, 
Hithpol., to gather together, after the meaning of the Kal, Isa. liv. 
15, ete. Their selfish assembling, which is not for God but for 
private enjoyment, is a gathering offensive to God.— 1, here 
construed with 2, after the analogy of ywp, 123, etc. Ver. 15. 
1D’, Piel, He has taught them to use their powers as a father 
his sons! Hosea is never weary of emphasising their in- 
gratitude. 
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their arms, yet they meditated evil against me. 16. They 
turn; but not upward; they are like a deceitful bow: their 
princes shall fall by the sword for the raging of their tongue, 
—this is their derision in the land of Egypt. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of chs. v.—vii. Princes and People reckoned with. 
1. First Stage: why judgment comes on Israel and Judah, 
ch. v.; 2. Second Stage: what is the way to salvation, which, 
however, is despised until after the judgment, ch. vi.; 3. 
Third Stage: how rebellious Israel fares, ch. vil. 

Various circumstances intimate that this discourse, or series 
of prophecies, belongs to the beginning of the reign of 
Menahem. The revolutions, which prevented any durable 
government after the death of Jeroboam II., are, in part, 
already over (vii. 7). In comparison with ch. iv., the situa- 
tion is materially advanced. If Hos. i. 7 had spoken only 
comfort to Judah, and, still later, ch. iv. 15 had hoped it 
would be warned, although appearances were not promising, 
this hope has now proved vain; it must suffer the same fate 
as Ephraim, according to ch. v. 5, vi. 11, after it has been 
guilty of grave offences, ch. v. 10. There is no uniform 
progress of thought from stage to stage. The same charges 
and threats run through the whole. First, a bright prospect 
opens (ch. vi.), giving an insight into the happy issues of 
God’s dealings, especially for Judah, after the judgment. 
Many see the beginning of a new discourse in ch, vi. 4. But 


Ver. 16. They turn round indeed ; but that it is in no saving 
conversion (merdévore), but a fruitless reaction, is affirmed in the 
clause by x5 (pausal for by ag in xi. 7),not upward, where their 
God is. Rather, their turning is like that of a malignant, 
treacherous bow, which hurls the arrow back at him who holds 
it—Their poisonous, embittered speech against God brings 
them destruction, at which their false friends in Lyypt will 
laugh in derision. 
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these words are better taken as the Lord’s reply, which the 
nation receives from Him, because it draws near to Him, not 
sincerely, as in vv. 1-3, but with impenitent, vacillating 
heart. In the entire rebuke, the political point of view 
predominates; it is addressed mainly to the princes. The 
leaders of the nation in Israel and Judah are reproached 
because they insult God by courting foreign favour and 
assistance, seeking it now in Egypt and now in Assyria, as 
in somewhat later times Isaiah specially rebukes the same 
sin'' (Hos. v.13 viv *Opal Tih). " The princes “of J adam, 
besides serious violations of right, have sinned against 
Ephraim (ch. v. 10). Moreover, sanguinary excesses, coun- 
tenanced by the authorities, take place throughout the land, 
especially in Gilead and Ephraim (Shechem), ch. v. 1f., 
vii. i. 3; finally, a rebellious spirit, fatal to all order and 
authority, makes Ephraim a volcano,—in the prophet’s figure, 
an oven (ch. vii.) 

Thus the nation is already in the power of death, and will 
be deprived, by exile, of its independent existence. Its 
deliverance will resemble a resurrection, which will take 
place directly that the nation shall turn from its sins and 
mere outward rites to God, and manifest the spirit of love 
which He approves, but is not to be looked for until the 
headstrong nation has been brought to reflection by severe 
judgments. It is true, ch. vi. 2 does not refer to the physical 
resurrection of individuals, but to the revival of the nation 
that has fallen into a state of inward and outward death,—a 
thought which is elaborated in Ezek. ch. xxxvii. But the 
fact that Hosea believes in the power of God to raise His 
Church in three days from this state, is a proof that he credits 
divine omnipotence with victory over death absolutely ; and, 
in so far, his testimony is not immaterial in reference to the 
literal resurrection of the dead. 
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ALARM AGAIN! CH. VIII. 


VIII. 1. The trumpet to thy mouth! Like an eagle (it 
rushes) on Yahveh’s house! Because they have transgressed 
my covenant, and offended against my law. 2. They cry to 
me, “My God, we know thee, Israel!” 3. Israel detested 
that which is good: the foe shall hunt it. 4. They chose 
kings, but it came not from me; they made princes, but I 
knew nothing of it. Their silver and their gold they made 
into carved pillars for themselves, that it may be rooted out. 
5. Abominable is thy calf, O Samaria, my anger is kindled 
against them; how long yet will they be unable to keep 
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Ver. 1. Cf. ch. v. 8. The prophet is to sound an alarm, 
because, like an eagle darting on its prey, it (the destroying 
power, cf. ver. 3) descends upon Yahveh’s house, by which is 
not to be understood the temple in Jerusalem (Jerome, 
Theodoret, Cyril), or that in Samaria, like Bethel (Ewald, cf. 
ch. ix. 4; Amos ix. 1); but the dwelling of Yahveh is the 
nation set up in Canaan (cf. ch. ix. 8,15; Num. xii. 7; Jer. 
xii. 7; Zech. ix. 8), not, indeed, the bare land in itself, but the 
divine abode established therein.—Transgression of the law is 
charged against them, as in ch. iv. 6. See on ch. vii. 12. 
Ver. 2. They fancy that, as God’s peculiar people, they have a 
right to His help. But it fares with them as with those 
described in Matt. vii. 22 f., because in their case there is no 
question of real “ knowledge” in Hosea’s deep sense. Ver. 3. 
The two chief complaints: Their kings, chosen against the 
Lord’s will, and their manufactured idols. The verbs intimate 
something unworthy, arbitrary; they elect kings and princes 
at random, not from me, not at my bidding, without my know- 
ledge and approval." in, the subject is Israel. The particle 
of purpose indicates the inevitable effect. They acted as if 
they intended their own destruction. Ver. 5. mat, here intrans- 
itively (see on ch. v. 6): to be abhorrent, abhorred of God; 
they are as offensive to Him with their idols as His law is to 
them, according to ver. 3—Zhy calf, perhaps a derisive 
designation of the images of oxen set up by Jeroboam I. on a 
reduced scale at Bethel and Dan (respecting their origin see 
E. Konig, Hauptprobleme, p. 53 ff), which fall to the account 
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themselves pure? 6. For it springs from Israel, a smith has 
prepared it; and it is no God, for the calf of Samaria shall 
be shattered. 7. For they sow wind, and they shall reap 
tempest: it comes to no growth; stalk bears no fruit: 
perchance it bears, foreigners shall swallow it up. 8. Israel 
is swallowed up: now are they among the heathen like a 
despised vessel. 9. For they are gone up to Asshur, a 
wild ass that goes stubbornly by itself: Ephraim has bought 
lovers. 10. Even if they hire among the heathen, I will 


of Samaria, although there was none in that city ; cf. ch. x. 5. 
—How long will purity (innocence) be impossible to them, Le. 
will they be without the moral strength to clear themselves of 
the guilt of idolatry? Even the best princes of the northern 
kingdom, like Jehu, did not extirpate image-worship, but 
walked in the sins of Jeroboam, 2 Kings x. 29. Ver, 6. sim, 
taken by the Massoretes as subj. to Sewn (cf. Eccles. v. 6), 
which is a better course than to join it to what follows, and to 
suppose an ellipsis. Ver. 7. The figurative saying of sowing 
and harvest (they sow by vain, useless action, and reap futility 
and ruin) pictures the actual harvest, which fails, even if it 
begins to grow and, even if it becomes ripe, falls a prey to 
enemies. Ver. 8. Israel has let the heathen steal its most 
precious possession ; now it is thrown by them to the refuse, 
like a despised vessel. Ver. 9. Cf. ch. v. 18, vii. 11. Ann, 
Delitzsch reckons among the peculiarities of Hosea’s style the 
use of the separate pronoun without special emphasis. That 
Hosea uses this form very often is certain; yet this is scarcely 
done in cases like the present, and vv. 4, 13, ix. 10, xiii. 2, 
without emphasis.—A wild ass (described in Job. xxxix. 5 ff), 
going stubbornly, wilfully, by atself its own ways. This stubborn 
animal cannot be tamed, follows no rational counsel or dis- 
suasion.—n, Hiphil and Kal, to hore (cf. mans, ch. ii, 14). 
Their headstrong way consists in acquiring friendships which 
cost: much and bring them at last to ruin. Ver. 10. In no case 
is the reading of some moderns to be accepted, bm; “and 
they shall soon (byD3!) tremble at the tribute to the King of 
princes.” If we retain the usual reading, bon, Hiphil, is to be 
understood in the sense release, relieve ; the nations collected by 
God against Israel release them a little from tribute,—an 
ironical intimation of the end of their state, with which the 
payment of tribute also ceases. But perhaps we should read 


bin (cf. LXX), they will cease a while from it, for the same 
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now gather them together, and they shall give a little relief 
from the tribute of the king of princes. 11. For Ephraim 
made many altars to itself for atonement*; they became to 
him altars to sin. 12. Though I wrote for him a vast 
number of my laws, they were esteemed like those of a 
foreigner. 13. As my “roast-sacrifices” they slew flesh and 
ate! Yahveh takes no pleasure in them; now he will 
remember their transgression and punish their sins: they 


reason. Ver. 11. The tautology, incomprehensible in Hosea, 
vanishes if we read the first xond in the Piel form, Non. The 
infin. abs., perhaps, is perhaps used for the sake of the rhythm. 
Ver. 12. Kethib in), myriad; Keri ‘39, plur. of 35, masses. 
“Masses of my revealed will” refers not to many copies, but 
to utterances of the divine will, commands. It is not 
necessary to read ‘niin (Hitz.)—Although ans is half hypo- 
thetical, in keeping with the hyperbole 13, it assumes, at any 
rate, the existence of many laws in writing. Hosea therefore 
is acquainted with a comprehensive legal code, consisting of 
numerous divine commands (for MN cannot here refer to 
prophetic oracles), whose existence in written form was traced 
back to divine inspiration (Moses). As to the contents of this 
law, it is mere prejudice to assert that it contained only ethical, 
no ceremonial, precepts. This contradicts the analogy of other 
Semitic religions, where the ceremonial appears from the first 
in close connection with the ethical; it contradicts altogether 
the fundamental importance belonging to the symbolism of 
ceremony in ancient religions, the occurrence of ceremonial 
ordinances in the Decalogue and covenant-book, as well as the 
presupposition of an extensive priestly law in Deuteronomy ; 
and, not least, it contradicts, finally, the context in Hosea. 
Already, in ch. iv. 13, the arbitrary choice of places of worship 
was plainly enough disapproved, and so just previously (ch. 
viii. 11) the crowd of altars erected. See also ch.x.1f. We 
quite expect, in ver. 12, to be reminded that such choice, 
etc., is against God’s express law, not merely not required in it. 
In ver. 13, also, the want of religious feeling is scarcely the 
only ground of the fault found with the sacrifices; the cere- 
monial consecration required in the law is also wanting. The 
legal code known to Hosea is thus not essentially different in 
contents from that found in our Pentateuch, although it differed 
from the latter in extent and arrangement. Ver. 13. Under 
the name *" ‘2n3n they slew flesh. . . . The word is not to be 
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shall return to Egypt. 14. And Israel has forgotten his 
Creator, and built palaces; and Judah (has built) a multitude 
of fenced cities. So will I send fire into his cities, that it 
may devour her strongholds. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. viii: Another Alarm because of the 
grievous offences of the land! 

This new rebuke, in which the grievous offences of the 
disobedient people of Samaria are again recounted, assumes 
(tribute to Assyria to procure its favour, vv. 9, 10) essentially 
the same political situation as the former discourse (v. 13, 
vil. 11), and was therefore uttered somewhat later. The 
independent setting up of thrones and governments, the 
artificial images, the self-willed dallying with the great 
powers, the insolent setting up of sacrificial rites with 
illegal Yahveh-worship, are just so many denials of their 
God and Maker, calling down upon them His judgment, 
which will be executed on the objects of their sinful love 
and through them. If the discourse applies primarily to 
Samaria, which was especially boastful of its royal house 


derived from 37 (sacrifices of my gifts ?), but, according to 
Delitzsch (cf. Levy, Chald. Wérterb. p. 191), to be connected 
with the Aramaic 25737 (to burn, roast), as a North Pales- 
tinian phrase for burnt-sacrifices. Their sacrificing amounts to 
profane flesh-eating, partly because the right disposition is 
wanting (as in Jer. vii. 21), partly because their disobedience 
moves loftily above all formal commands of the Mosaic law, 
so that their “roast-sacrifices,” which are neither burnt-offer- 
ings nor sin-offerings, have a distinctly heathen flavour.—nny 
on ch. ii. 12—As they have shown themselves unworthy of the 
law of Sinai, they must go back to Egypt. Ver. 14. Unmind- 
ful of their Creator and Preserver, they make palaces their 
pride, and fortresses their trust. The last reproach against 
Judah suits the days of Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 9f.), and was 
soon urged also by Isaiah and Micah. Ver. 140 according to 
Amos ii. 5. 
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and its worship, still it is quietly intimated (ver. 14) that 
Judah also is far from seeking its salvation in the right place. 


Tus STATE OF PUNISHMENT, CH. 1x. 1-9. 


IX. 1. Rejoice not, O Israel, with singing like the nations! 
For thou hast gone a whoring from thy God, hast loved 
harlot’s hire on every wheat-floor. 2. Threshing-floor and 
winepress shall not refresh them, and the new wine shall 
play her false. 3. They shall not remain in the land of 
Yahveh; but Ephraim shall return to Egypt, and in Asshur 
they shall eat that which is unclean. 4, They shall not 
pour out wine to Yahveh, and their sacrifices shall not please 
him: they are to them like mourning food ; all they, who 
eat thereof, shall render themselves unclean: for their food 
serves (only) their appetite; it comes not into Yahveh’s 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1. 5s as in Job iii, 22. The conscience of Israel 
should be worse than that of all other nations, as it has 
fallen away from its God; hence festive song should never 
be heard in its land—On every threshing-floor sheaves were 
set up in honour of the nature-deities; these gifts of nature 
thus became a harlot’s reward, which a false god was supposed 
to have given them, according to ch. ii. 7,14. Ver. 2. In sub- 
stance like ch. ii. 11.—na, caused by the suggestion in ver. 1 
that Israel is a mur. Ver. 3. Egypt (ch. viii. 13, ix. 6) and 
Assyria, the old and the new land of bondage are put together 
(ch. xi. 5); the two share the exiles between them, as the 
people dallied with both. In fact, in the Assyrian, as later after 
the Babylonian, deportation a multitude of Israelites fled to 
Egypt.—Unelean (cf. Ezek. iv. 13f.), as in a foreign land the 
observance of the laws of food will be very difficult, and 
really, for the reason given in ver. 4, all food will be unclean. 
Ver. 4. The last illusion will vanish, that they brought 
offerings pleasing to God, as they cannot bring such outside 
the holy land. The food will have the effect of polluting 
them like mourning-feasts (Jer. xvi. 7), according to Deut. 
xxvi. 14; the reason: their food is only for themselves, serves 
merely to satisfy their desires, comes not into the temple. 
How closely the heart of the Israelite, even of the prophet, is 


4 
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house. 5. What will ye do on the day of the feast, and on 
the festal day of Yahveh? 6. For, behold, they go away 
from the desolation: Egypt shall gather them, Memphis 
bury them. Their precious silver vaults, nettles shall possess 
them: thorn bushes are in their tents. 7. The days of 
reckoning are come, the days of recompense come; Israel 
shall experience it! The prophet is become a fool, the man 
of the spirit a madman for the multitude of thy transgression, 
and because the enmity is so great. 8. Ephraim is a spy 
toward my God: the prophet—a snare of fowlers is in all 
his paths, enmity in the house of his God! 9. They are sunk 


seen here to be bound up with the sacrificial eult! Bread, 
ministering only to human desire, when the first-fruits, ete., 
have not been consecrated to the Lord, makes unclean! 
Ver. 6. 1wp 1255 points rather to migration, in consequence 
of the devastation of the land, than to deportation. Assyria 
is the destroyer.—} here only, elsewhere 93; see Jer. ii. 16. 
—nn, elsewhere precious things, jewels; here perhaps a 
costly shrine or state-room for keeping the silver. Read 
winp, according to Baer, ad loc. Ver. 7. The judgement being 
so near, the prophet, who alone sees it, seems a fool, and 
bears himself like a madman. Both epithets were applied 
to the prophet in an unfriendly sense. Cf. the latter, which 
was easily applied by the popular voice to those seized by 
God’s Spirit, especially to a seer of such deep emotion as 
Hosea, 2 Kings ix. 11. Both are wrongly referred by others 
to false prophets. The excitement of the true prophet is 
heightened by the opposition (nuw=jow) which he has con- 
stantly and everywhere to endure, as ver. 8 explains. Ver. 
8. oy (Deut. ix. 7), in intercourse with the Lord or His 
prophet. Delitzsch: “The God, who speaks by the prophet, 
has in Ephraim a malignant spy instead of a humble observer.” 
Cf. the scribes in the N. T.—The prophet is outlawed, and 
attacked in the house of his God; this is best understood in 
harmony with ch. vii. 1,ix. 15. If we interpret it by ch. ix. 4, 
the attacks on Jeremiah in the temple (chs. xix., xxvi.) must 
be compared. Ver. 9. Cf. ch. v. 2. See the shameful deed 
of Gibeah in Judg. xix. That narrative, which is contested 
by the newest criticism, is supported by this passage and 
ch. x. 9. In opposition to Wellhausen, see Bredenkamp, 
Gesetz u. Propheten, p. 154 ff. That crime was the first foul 
stain with which the land was defiled; hence it was full of 
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in corruption as in the days of Gibeah; he will remember 
their guilt, will punish their sins. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ix. 1-9: The State of Punishment. 

In thorough keeping, as to thought, with the previous 
oracle, the state of future exile is here pictured. Away with 
joy from the land, cries the prophet to his countrymen, prob- 
ably at a joyous religious festival, for such pretexts of 
doing service to God by enjoying one’s self will soon no 
longer exist. How will they be able to do it in the lands of 
exile, Egypt and Assyria being mentioned as such, where 
there will be no opportunity for sacrifices? Cf. i. 4. 
Judgment is already at the door; on this account the 
prophet, who loves his people and fails to bring them to 
repentance, is beside himself; his only reward is scofling and 
dangerous plotting. 


First SERIES OF ANGRY RETROSPECTS, Ix. 10—x1. 11. 


IX. 10. Like grapes in the wilderness I found Israel, 
like an early fruit on the fig-tree in its first season I saw 
your fathers: but they came to Baal-peor, and consecrated 
themselves to the god of shame, and became abominable 


peril also ; it almost cost the existence of a whole tribe before 
it was expiated. God will judge analogously now. Ver. 10. 
There follows a series of historical retrospects suggested by 
ver. 9. Grapes in the wilderness are not an image of isolation 
and desertion (Hitz.), but of something seized with eagerness. 
To the loving eye of the Lord, Israel appeared in the midst of 
the nations as such a fruit, which is most welcome. At the 
same time the figure alludes to the desert march, the second 
(the early fig) to Israel’s hopeful youth. Of, besides, 
Tsa. xxviil. 4; and on the matter, Jer. i. 2. But how have 
they repaid the grace which exalted them ? This is told in 
Num. xxv. (cf. ver. 3), xxxi, 16.—)2, meant as in ch. iv. 15, 
without 'p 5y2 being on this account the name of a place (for 
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like their beloved one. 11. Ephraim—their glory shall flee 
away like birds from the birth, yea from the womb, yea from 
the conception. 12. For, although they should bring up their 
sons, I will make them childless, that there shall be no man 
left; for woe also to themselves when I depart from. them. 
13. Ephraim, as I look toward Tyre, is a planting in a 
meadow; but Ephraim shall bring out his children to the 
slayer. 14. Give them, O Yahveh: what wilt thou give ? 
give them a miscarrying womb and dry breasts! 15. Their 
wickedness was filled up at Gilgal; for there they became 


'p'2 ma). It is the Moabite god worshipped by obscene lust. 
—nwa, nickname for sya; the shame-god, cf. ch. ii. 19.—Idols 
are usually called o'sipw; the people have become just as 
abominable as these. As his god is, so the man is!—ank, 
amour, then the paramour himself. Ver. 11. Word-play on 
Ephraim.—From the first beginnings of human existence its 
glory will flee away, ic. its multitude of people (Isa. xvil. 4), 
in which its importance lay.—j, therefore not negative in 
sense, but according to Job iii, 11. The three points of 
departure form a climax. Ver. 12 follows those who have 
somehow slipped through in the opposite direction; cf ch. 
viii. 7, ix. 12.—n "0 with negative j2. The land is emptied 
of men, for even they themselves, the parents (ond), fare 
badly. “ay for 10, substantially like ch. v. 6.—Ewald, 
Nowack read “wa, “when I look away from them,” which, 
however, would be less like Hosea (Del). Ver. 13, like 
ver. 12, expands ver. 11. Here, too, Yahveh speaks: Charm- 
ingly as I see Ephraim’s planting extend toward Tyre, it 
must surrender its people from this fertile, pleasant dwell- 
ing-place (™) to the field of death. Its youth will fall 
in battle.—The fem. nbiny, certainly with some uncertainty,= 
planting? But Hitzig and Nowack no better: “Ephraim, 
as I see it, is planted like (0? ?) a palm”... The Arabic 
sawr, small palm, is scarcely here to be transplanted into 
the Hebrew.—nsino, Ges. § 132, Anm. 1. Ver. 14. The 
prophet would fain request some blessing for his people, 
but bethinks himself that he cannot ask the blessing of 
children, but the opposite, that few may fall victims to its 
terrible fate. Whoever seeks the people’s good now wishes 
it scanty offspring, so that the intercession certainly takes 
the form of en imprecation. Ver. 15. 53, sum, aggregate. 
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hateful to me for the evil of their doing; I will drive them 
from my house, will love them no more: all their leaders are 
rebels. 16. Ephraim is worm-eaten, their root dried up, they 
shall bear no fruit; though they should bring forth, I will 
kill the darlings of their womb. 17. My God shall reject 
them, because they listened not to him; and they shall 
wander about among the heathen. 

X. 1. Israel is a luxuriant vine, which formed fruit for 
itself. The more fruit he received, the more altars he made; 
the better it was with his land, the better carved pillars they 
set up. 2. Their heart is divided; now they shall suffer for 
it: he will utterly destroy their altars, lay waste their carved 
pillars. 3. For now shall they say, “We have no king, for 
Yahveh we have not feared; and the king---what should he do 


Their wickedness culminated at Guilgal, the place where, 
according to ch. iv. 15, Judah also let itself be misled. The 
precise events alluded to are unknown to us.—From my house, 
see ch. viii. 1, not only from the land (ch. ix. 3), but also from 
my household—Their leaders ... in Isa. i. 23 said of the 
princes of Judah. Ver. 16. From ver. 10 the figure of the 
vine is kept in mind (in ch. x. 1 expressly resumed); for 
mon means struck as by a destructive insect, Jonah iv. 7.— 
a, Kethib to be retained; cf. ch. viii. 7 and ix. 12. Ver. 17. 
mx, my God, no longer theirs; similarly ch. ix. 8.—17) applies 
here (differently ch. vii. 18) to the unsteady wandering of 
those dispersed among the nations. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1. The figure of the vine (cf. on ch. ix. 16) glances back 
at the course of outward prosperity, with which most unnatur- 
ally the growth of sin and internal corruption kept equal step. 
The more the nation advanced, the more idolatrous practices 
flourished.—7p2, to overflow, to spread, grow rankly.—The 
passage proves irrefutably that the multiplying of altars (cf. 
ch. viii. 11), in the prophet’s eyes, involves just as culpable 
unfaithfulness to Yahveh as the making of idols. Cf. on 
eh, Vill 12, xii,12, Ver. 2. pon on ch. v. 6—nny on ch. ii. 12. 
—#ny, properly to break the neck, to give the fatal stroke; here 
of overturning the altars. Ver. 3 describes the wretched state 
when they will find themselves without king, and therefore 
without protection, —The king (with open contempt), what can 
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for us?” 4. They talk proudly, swear falsely, make a treaty ; 
so that judgment shoots up like weeds in the furrows of the 
field. 5. The inhabitants of Samaria are afraid for the calf- 
piece of Beth-aven: for his people are sorry for it, and his 
priests cry aloud for it on account of its glory, because it has 
departed from it. 6. It also shall be taken to Asshur as a 
present to king “ Combatant ;” Ephraim shall procure shame to 
himself, Israel shall be ashamed of his counsel. 7. Samaria’s 
king vanishes like a chip on the water. 8. And the heights 
of wickedness shall be destroyed, the sin of Israel. Thorns 
and briars shall grow upon their altars; and they shall say to 
the mountains, Cover us; and to the hills, Fall on us! 

9. From the days of Gibeah thou hast sinned, O Israel. 


he do to help us? Cf. vv. 7, 15, xiii, 10. Ver. 4, on the other 
hand, continues the description of the present moral corrup- 
tion: They are wordy heroes (see Isa. lviii. 13), ready enough 
to take oath, and also for covenant of any kind with strange 
peoples. From such courses judgment everywhere springs up, 
like tares from every furrow of the field. ‘w 'n by belongs to 
wes. Ver. 5. may, plur. of abstractness.—3 as in Job xix. 29, 
with 5 — Beth-Aven, see ch. iv. 15.—Its people, i.e. the con- 
gregation of the idol—nn3 from 1123 (properly, the blacks ?), 
Aramaic word, only used of priests of illegal cults; differently 
Syr.. kumra = priests—3, elsewhere in joyous dance, here 
to encircle with vehement lamentings.—The glory, which has 
departed from the calf, is the entire costly apparatus of its 
worship. Ver. 6. Also 7d ctself (MN, accus. as often in the 
passive, Gesen. § 143, 1a), will follow the rich tribute as an act 
of homage. Will they really in their straits also voluntarily 
surrender their god? Rather the idol itself is carried off in 
the conquest as an unwilling gift, following the earlier gifts 
which were sent first, in order to spare the idol; hence the 
disappointment. The languageisironical. King Combatant, see 
on ch, v. 13. Ver. 7. 7273 on ch. iv. 5; cf. x. 15. According 
to the accents, 125» belongs strictly to }1nw, and is subject to 
the participle Samaria, its king is like a chip driving along on 
broad waters, soon to vanish from the surface; cf. MDyP, Joel i. 7. 
Ver. 8. The seats of the godless hill-cult are called Israel’s sin. 
Such shame and despair overwhelm the guilty that they would 
fain be covered by the mountains; similarly Luke xxii. 30; 
Rev, vi. 16. Ver. 9. See on ch. ix. 9. There they stand defiant 
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There they stand—should not war against the reprobates 
overtake them at Gibeah? 10. In my desire I will chastise 
them; and nations shall be gathered against them, when they 
are yoked to their two trangressions. 11. But Ephraim isa | 
young cow, accustomed to thresh with pleasure; I drive, not- 
withstanding, over her neck’s beauty: I will yoke Ephraim ; 
Judah shall plough, Jacob shall harrow. 12. Sow to your- 
selves for righteousness, reap after the rule of kindness ; break 
up for yourselves fresh soil, as it is time to seek Yahveh, 
until he come and teach you right courses. 13. You have 


like the old Benjamites, who took the criminals of Gibeah 
under their wing; hence the war of vengeance must perforce 
reach them.—Nd for xn , as also in ch. xi. 15, Hosea indicating 
a question merely by the tone. Otherwise we should have to 
take 'n-x as the thoughts of the insolent and secure standers- 
by.—At Gibeah, where they again took their stan d.—mby, vowel- 
transposition (differences of dialect ?) for nbyy, Ver. 10. ids), 
imperf. Kal of 10", elsewhere Piel; here, for the sake of the 
word-play, with DoDs2 (> ros, Gen. xlix. 11). The two trans- 
eressions are the two calves. Kethib ony yields no sense. 
Delitzsch alludes to the humour of the retribution: They, who 
deified a beast of burden, are themselves yoked in its place; 
under the blows of the nations they draw the carriage to 
Assyria. Ver. 11. New figure suggested by ver. 10: Ephraim 
is a young pampered heifer, hitherto only used in threshing in 
sport (w> belong also to madi); now the Lord lays on it and 
Judah the yoke to plough and harrow: there is now hard 
work.—nanx, Ges. § 90, 3a.—237, Hiphil, to cause to ride, here 
=to yoke to. Ver. 12. Further figures from tillage: Zo sow 
for righteousness, i.e. to do good which may be accepted as 
righteousness ; to reap, according to the measure of kindness, 
gentleness, i.e. secure his own gain while showing such con- 
sideration to others as love commands; to break up new soul 
(Jer. iv. 3 similarly), ze. begin a new life, the opposite of the 
one hitherto sufficiently described (see ver. 13).—n}, as the 
right time is often the normal time; ny generally signifies not 
time indefinitely abstract, but point or space of time definite 
in contents.—' mv, as little as in Joel ii. 23, “to rain 
righteousness” (see there), but to give direction how you may 
attain pry, which man cannot bring about of himself, nor even 
attain by divine grace, until he strives after the knowledge of 
God ; ef. ch. vi. 3. Ver, 13. Up to now they have always done 
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ploughed wickedness, reaped knavery, eaten fruit of swindling ; 
for thou trustedst in thy chariots,* in the multitude of thy 
mighty men. 14. Thus tumult of war rises among thy 
peoples, and all thy fortresses are stormed, as Shalman 
stormed Beth-arbel in the day of battle: the mother was cut 
down on her sons. 15. Such things he does to you, O 
Bethel, for the wickedness of your wickedness: at daybreak 
the king of Israel shall have vanished away. 

XI. 1. When Israel was a stripling, then I loved him; 
and out of Egypt I called my son. 2. They called to them, 


the opposite in private and political life——Instead of 73953, the 
LXX have better in several codices éy dpuaci cov, 13972, which 
was then corrupted into &maprqjuaci cov (Cod. Vat.). Ver. 14. ONp 
with the & of augment common in Arabic, but very rare in 
Hebrew.—1’ with Dagesh as in Aramaic, Gesen. § 67, Anm. 8. 
—W¥, infin. Kal=i¥.—Shalman is most easily taken as an 
abbreviation of Shalmanassar (Assyr. Salmanu-ussir). This is 
probably Shalmanassar III., who reigned 783-773 B.c., and 
undertook a campaign to the “Cedar-land,” ze. Lebanon, in 
775 B.C. against Damascus 773. Beth-Arbel is then either 
Arbela on the Tigris near Nineveh, now Irbil (famous for 
Alexander’s battle), or Arbela, near Pella in the east Jordan 
country (Euseb. Onomast.), which is preferable because of the 
ereat distance of the former. Schrader (vol. ii. p. 138 ff.) and 
Nowack, on the contrary, hold the reference to be to the 
destruction of the latter place by a Moabite king Shalman 
(Assyr. Salamanu), who is mentioned by Tiglathpileser as pay- 
ing tribute, therefore a contemporary of Hosea. In this case 
the Moabites must have taken advantage of Israel’s weakness 
after the death of Jeroboam II. and conquered that district. 
In either case, the history needs to be supplemented by con- 
jecture, as nothing is otherwise known of a destruction of that 
place.—Ruthless enemies cut down the mother on the sons, 
whom she is mourning. Ver. 15. The people of Bethel corre- 
spond to those of Beth-Arbel; the Israelites are addressed as 
the former, because Bethel was their central place of worship.— 
—ninwa =in the night. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1. Cf. ch. ix. 10. Ver. 2. The subj. of 1s7p is, as OnE» 
and ver. 7 show, the true prophets, who were the medium of 
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forthwith they went away from their sight: they sacrificed to 
the Baals, and burnt incense to carved images. 3. And yet 
it was I that taught Ephraim to walk, I took* him in my* 
arms; but they knew not that I healed them, 4. With 
cords of a man I drew them, with bands of love; and was to 
them like those who take away the yoke on their cheeks, and 
stooped down to him to give him to eat. 5. Should he not 
return to the land of Egypt, and Asshur—he is his king— 
because they refused to turn? 6. And the sword shall 
revolve in his cities, and shall destroy his bars, and shall 
consume (them) because of their plottings. 7. My people is 


God’s call to others; they had the audacity to sacrifice to the 
Baals before the eyes of these monitors. Ver. 3. This took place 
despite the fatherly love and care which God showed them.— 
Syn (Tiphel), to teach to go.—nnp, explained by Kimchi and 
others as apheresis for DMP? ; better read ‘nym? ‘py onps, after 
LXX (Nowack). Certainly LXX has sing. airév inexactly. 
The healing then refers to the father, who took up the child 
that had fallen. Ver. 4. Even his means of chastisement were 
chosen in love, not those of mere violence, such as are used to 
beasts: cords of a man, bands of love, such as one draws men 
with in love (2 Sam. vii. 14). The figure of the cord, which 
rules in the next words, is already present in thought here. 
Kindhearted peasants, after the work is done, take the heavy 
yoke off the animal and spread food before it. ‘p12, in form 
as in ch. iv. 4, v. 10.—v™ for 7x) from 7D) (imperf. of a 
continuous, often repeated action): I stooped and gave to eat, 
ic. put the food low that the animal might eat in comfort. 
boyy, Gesen. § 68,2, Anm. 1. Ver. 5. In view of such heaven- 
defying ingratitude must they not return into the exile, from 
which the Lord once delivers them. As Hosea reeularly 
names Egypt and Assyria as the lands of exile (ch. ix. 3), nb 
cannot negative, but is = Non as in ch. x. 9. LXX read %, 
joining it with what goes before. Ver. 6. mdm, perf. cons., 
elsewhere milel, perf. sing. fem. of bsn.—Ephraim’s bars are its 
strong defences, which are destroyed in war.—Their plottings 
are their perfidious schemes, projects. Ver. 7. Is prone, properly 
is devoted (of irresistible, incorrigible inclination) to turning 
away from me (genit. obj.). mwa always in malam partem, 
like 3, ch, vii. 16; there also by adv. surswm. The callers, see 
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prone to backslide from me; and though they call it upward, 
it rises not up together. 8. How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim; how surrender thee, Israel! How shall I make 
thee like Admah, how set thee like Zeboim! My heart is 
turned within me, my compassions are stirred together! 
9. I will not let loose my fierce wrath, nor destroy Ephraim 
again: for I am God, and not a man; a holy one in thy midst: 
and will not come in fierce anger. 10. They shall go after 
Yahveh as after a roaring lion; for he shall roar, and the sons 


on ver. 2.—Does not arise (ch. v. 6), pays no attention to the 
call upward. 

Ver. 8 presents another sudden transition from wrath to pity. 
God cannot bring Himself to make an end of His people as He 
did of those towns of the foretime. Admah and Zeboim, towns 
in the Siddim valley destroyed with Sodom; cf. Gen. xix. 24 f. 
with ch. x. 19. Admah and Zeboim are expressly mentioned 
as destroyed only in Deut. xxix. 22. God’s compassionate 
heart struggles against the execution of strict justice. Cf, as 
the ground of the work of atonement, rd roAd aired Zrcos, 1 Pet. 
1.35 rd wrodrog rH¢ ydpiros airov, Eph. i. 7.—13, to grow hot, 
Niph.: to be excited (according to others: to be contracted); 
cf. the Piel in Talmudic Hebr.: to cause to glow. dn) as 
oon, the most tender and delicate emotions of love, such 
as a father or mother feels on seeing a child suffer. On 
the anthropopathy see at the close.—Ver. 8f. is spoken 
already, not ver. 10 merely, on the supposition of the 
judgment always threatened by the prophet. In view of 
the judgment on Ephraim the Lord is moved with compas- 
sion, and will not again (2s, ver. 9) make it feel His power 
to punish, and therefore the full weight of His wrath. Ver. 
9. For I am God. Only divine love and holiness can 
here forgive everything and avoid wrath.—wvp, a holy One, 
therefore free from human vengeance. See at close—'y, here 
not town, but agitation, boiling heat (cf. ch. vii. 4, yn, to heat), 
ae. wrath boiling over. Ver. 10 speaks plainly of the time 
when the captivity shall be at an end. Then will God power- 
fully (as with lion-voice), yet lovingly, give the sign to gather 
together in every quarter where they have been scattered; 
and although trembling at His majesty, they will not flee from 
but draw nigh to that majesty, eagerly longing for salvation. 
Cf. the mixture of feelings in ch. iii. 5—Fvom the sea, i.e. from 
the west, where many exiles have long lived; cf. Joel iii. 6, 
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shall come trembling from the sea, 11. They shall flutter 
like birds from Egypt, and like doves from the land of Asshur: 
and I will set them at home in their dwelling-places, is the 
oracle of Yahveh. 


EXPOSITION, 


Contents of ix. 10—xi. 11. First Series of Angry Retro- 
spects. 1. Israel once Lovely in God’s sight, now Unhappy 
through its own fault, ix. 10-17; 2. Israel once Flourishing 
through God’s goodness, now doomed to Destruction, x. i—8 ; 
3. Israel, shameless as in the worst days of its history, must 
feel the sharpness of penal severity, x. 9-15; 4. God’s Love 
from of old will at last triumph over all unfaithfulness, ch. xi. 

With ix. 10 (cf. already ix. 9) begins a series of oracles 
treating in common of the issue of a historical retrospect. 
The prophet directs his gaze to the divine mercy once shown 
to his people, which only enhances indignation at its treachery 
and ingratitude, and confirms the certainty of approaching 
retribution. While it has always, looked at closely, repaid 
God’s benefits in this base way, its corruption has reached its 
climax at the present. Thus, these oracles are essentially 
condemnatory in tone. But, as everywhere in Hosea, grace 
at last gains the mastery, when sin has exhibited all its 
power. Comforting himself by God’s bottomless mercy 
revealed to Israel from the first, the prophet comes in ch. xi. 
to promise its triumph over all the sin of his nation.—As to 
the date of these oracles, they are to be assigned to the same 
period as the foregoing ones, and so to the reign of Menahem. 
The relation to Assyria is still the same, x. 6. Nothing 
compels us to come down to the time of Pekah or Hosea, the 
last king; and this is indeed forbidden by the consideration, 
that the entirely different phase of things under Pekah, who 


Ver. 11. Birds fly at first timidly to their old home, then they 
get courage and soon feel at home again, 
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made war on Judah in league with the Syrians, considering 
the attitude which Hosea assumed to that neighbour-kingdom, 
must have had very great influence on his discourses. 

The first oracle, ix. 10 ff., recalls to mind how the Lord in 
the fulness of His love once in the wilderness made this 
nation of Israel His own, and how it then so early turned its 
back on Him. Ephraim inherited this bias from ancient 
Israel; and hence in ver. 11, where the menace of punishment 
begins, this people of to-day without more ado takes the place 
of the old one—Ch. x. 1 ff reminds of Israel-Ephraim’s 
splendid expansion and wonderful growth, which, alas! had for 
its result just as great an expansion in sacrilegious worship 
and growth in the spirit of self-glorification, so that now the 
idolatrous kingdom must perish. —Ch. x. 9 ff adduces a 
parallel from the time of the judges, when the godless 
character of the nation was revealed in most terrible fashion. 
Now the whole nation has adopted the evil ways of the 
Benjamites, who defied the divine judgment and placed them- 
selves on the side of the criminals of Gibeah. Therefore a 
reckoning must now overtake Israel, and hard times come also 
on Judah.—Ch. xi. 1 ff. emphasises how God cared for His 
people from tender infancy with fatherly love, and never 
omitted to send gracious warning and chastening—without 
success. The land must therefore be given over to vengeful 
foes. But beyond this judgment the prophet sees divine love 
triumphant. That love cannot persuade itself to utterly 
abandon and destroy the beloved people. Because the Lord 
is God, lifted far above human passion, He can forgive even 
here; and He does so, because His deepest essence is love. 
He will bring back the scattered ones from the lands of 
banishment (parallel to ii, 5), The angry retrospect thus 
turns into a penetrating glance into God’s wondrous nature 
and a glorious outlook over a radiant future-—Ch. xi. 8 
contains a striking transference of human feelings to God. 
How such anthropopathic passages, so frequent in the prophets, 
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are to be regarded, is well stated by H. Schultz, Alté. Theol., 
2 Ausg. p. 464 f. (Eng. transl. ii, 108): “No personally con- 
scious life can be pictured without such designations (as love, 
hate, jealousy, etc.). When they are taken away, nothing is 
left but the cheerless frost of an ideal system, at which piety 
is unable to warm itself, The expressions supply something, 
certainly in inadequate form and yet in the only form possible in 
popular speech, which is more important than all philosophical 
speculations about God; they give a glimpse into the fulness 
of an inner divine life,—the same life which serves to explain 
the ways of divine revelation to us. They show us the 
personal God, whose heart overflows with love to His own, 
love which cannot see itself rejected with cold indifference,-— 
whose fidelity and truth appear even in opposition against 
evil—just the God whom the entire sacred history preaches 
to us, and whose most perfect revelation is the sacred and 
loving death of Jesus.” Were God indeed incapable of the 
deepest emotions of love, He would be poorer than man; and 
were He incapable of wrath, the events of history could not 
be traced back to Him. For the rest, the inner, positive right 
of anthropomorphic and anthropopathic expressions lies in the 
affinity between God and man affirmed in Gen. i. 26f. On 
the other hand, whatever unfree, impure, sinful elements adhere 
to such feelings in human experience, passion proper, must 
not, as the instructive passage Hos. xi. 9 emphasises, be 
applied to the God who, as holy, is raised above such feelings. 


FurTHER RETROSPECTS, AND PROSPECT OF A TIME OF GRACE, 
CHS. XII.-XIV. 


XII. 1. They of Ephraim have compassed me about with 
hypocrisy, and they of the house of Israel with deceit: whilst 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1b contains no praise of Israel, as Luther and many 
of the older expositors think, but certainly a qualified con- 
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Judah is still always unstable with God, yea with the Most 
Holy, the Unchangeable One. 2. Ephraim feeds on wind, 
and follows after east wind: the whole day he multiplies 
lies and violence; and they make alliance with Asshur, 
whilst oil is carried away to Egypt. 3. And Yahveh has 
a contention with Judah, and will reckon with Jacob accord- 
ing to his ways; according to his deeds he will requite him. 
4. In the womb he took hold of his brother’s heel, and in 
his manhood he strove with God. 5. Yea, he strove with 
the angel and overcame; he wept, and besought him with 
tears,—at Bethel he met with us, yea there he spoke with 


demnation, which does not preclude such a repentance as took 
place under Hezekiah. 1 (cf. Jer. ii. 31), to wander about 
unsteadily, without restraint, applies here to the inconstancy 
of their obedience. They would serve Yahveh, but unite there- 
with heathen laxity.—ny as in ch. ix. 8—This vacillating 
policy consists in flagrant opposition to the All-holy, faithful 
God. The plural wtp (formed after ons) as in Josh. xxiv. 
19 (Kimchi). The LXX is different but not better; Breden- 
kamp partially agrees with LXX, Ges. u. Proph. p. 154. Yet 
another reading by Cornill, see Zeitsch. f. die alt. Wiss. 1887, 
p. 285 ff. Ver. 2. Cf. ch. viii. 7. They feed, live thereon, 
delight therein. ast wind in Ezek. xxvii. 26, Assyr. and 
Egypt as in ch. vii. 11. Oil, a valuable product, was exported ; 
here sent as tribute—52, Hophal, as in ch. x. 6, to be brought 
in stately pomp. Ver. 3. 3% as in ch. iv. 1.—Is about to visit, 
in form like ch. ix. 13. The name Jacod is not seldom used 
in regard to Judah, in contrast with the use of “Israel” for 
Ephraim. Yet vy. 8,13 f. show that here it is by no means 
merely Judah, but the entire nation of that day, that is opposed 
to the progenitor named. Ver. 4. The latter, the self-under- 
stood subject, took hold, as his name affirms, of his brother’s 
heel at birth (Gen. xxv. 26), to indicate that he would not 
yield to, but contend with him in spiritual rank. He then in 
the vigour of manhood (\x) strove with God Himself for the 
highest blessing (Gen. xxxii. 25 ff.), as his name Israel affirms, 
in allusion to which the rare word Mw is used here, as in the 
primary passage Gen. xxxii. 29. Ver. 5. The divine appear- 
ance, in which God presented Himself to sight and touch 
(Gen. xxxil. 31), is called angel, as in Gen. xvi. 7, as such a 
becoming visible in human form on God’s part cannot have 
been without a medium, but God must have availed Himself 
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us. 6. And Yahveh, the God of hosts, Yahveh is his name 
of renown. 7. But do thou turn to thy God: keep mercy 
and right, and wait on thy God continually! 8. Canaan— 
in his hand is a deceitful balance; he loves to exact. 9. And 
Ephraim says, I have surely become rich, wealth has come 
to me; all my acquisitions shall cause me no transgression 


of an organ of revelation. Israel prevailed in the struggle 
according to the witness of Gen. xxxii. 29, certainly according 
to Hosea’s supplementary explanation, only by tears of repent- 
ance and suppliant petition for unmerited grace—At Bethel, 
which bears here its title of honour as the renowned scene of 
patriarchal revelation, He met us (according to the parallelism 
not him, therefore suffixes as in Job xxxi. 15). The imperfects 
are not futures of promise, but under the influence of what 
precedes may allude to the frequent appearances of God at 
Bethel; yet Gen. xxviii. is less pointed to than xxxv. 1ff as 
the order shows (after the scene at Jabbok). In Gen. xxxv. 
Jacob brought also his household, the root-stock of the later 
nation, before God at Bethel, which better explains the first 
person. Del. compares Ps. Ixvi. 6. To read iy instead of 
wey, after Syr., Aq., Symm., Theod., is unadvisable. In the 
translation: “They wept and cried to me, in the house of On 
(the Egyptian ? cf. Isa. xix. 18) they found me, and there word 
was spoken to them,” the LXX perhaps had in view, quite 
inadmissibly, the people complaining in Egypt. Ver. 6. It 
cannot be the Lord’s fault that events took an unhappy turn. 
He is the unchangeably Exalted One made known in His 
lofty titles. “God of hosts,’ see Isa. i. 9—n21, His title of 
honour, at whose mention one should bow in deepest rever- 
ence; cf. Ex. iii. 15. The divine name Yahveh expresses most 
perfectly the absoluteness of the divine being and rule, whose 
unconditioned trustworthiness excludes all thought of incon- 
stancy. Ver. 7, introduced with antithetical nns), indicates the 
course of conduct due to such a God. Ver. 8. The actual con- 
duct of the existing nation is denoted by the reproachful name 
Canaan. Instead of seeking high gifts of heaven like its pro- 
genitor, it strives only after money and goods, like the huck- 
stering nation of the Canaanites, whose land it has taken and 
whose evil ways it has adopted. Ver. 9. With this debasing 
selfishness the nation, here mentioned by its true name, unites 
arrant self-righteousness and self-conceit (Rev. ii. 17). 8 
opposes to the reproach of wealth unjustly acquired the 
result boasted of: I have acquired wealth without being 
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that were an offence. 10. But I am Yahveh, thy God from 
the land of Egypt; I will make thee again dwell in tents, as 
in the days of the feast. 11. And I have spoken to the 
prophets; and I have given visions abundantly, and spoken 
in parables by the prophets. 12. If Gilead is wickedness, 
they shall be mere vanity. If they slay bullocks at Gilgal, 
their altars shall lie like stoneheaps in the furrows of the 
field. 13. But Joseph fled to the pasture of Aram; and 
Israel served for a wife, and for a wife he kept (sheep). 
14. On the other hand, by a prophet Yahveh brought up 


judicially liable to the charge of the dishonesty usually 
mixed with the process. son is an offence falling under 
legal penalty.— xy’, in similar sense to N¥D above, to reach, 
turn to something.—Thus, even in the use of evil means they 
have laboured to preserve a certain appearance of legality, by 
which, however, the holy God, whom they knew from the 
time of Egypt and Sinai, cannot be deceived. On the con- 
trary, He will punish them again with the loss of home: they 
shall again dwell in tents as at the feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 
xxii. 42 f.), of course, really less comfortably, as in the days 
of the wandering, of which that feast was a memorial. Ver. 
11. God has not omitted to give gracious revelations and loving 
instruction; cf. ch. xi. 2, 7 (ch. vi. 5).—/4, Piel, here: to form 
parables, speak in oracles adapted to the power of comprehen- 
sion. Ver. 12. Gilead, ch. vi. 8.—)s, here moral and religious, 
Nw, physical and outward, feebleness. 14, according to the 
parallelism following, not to be applied to something that has 
already happened (the invasion of Tiglathpileser).—Gilgal, see 
ch. iv. 15. Also the apodosis, introduced by 53, must neces- 
sarily contain a Nemesis for what is spoken of in the protasis; 
consequently the sacrificing of bullocks at Gilgal must have 
seemed to the prophet wrong in itself, not merely on account 
of unnamed secondary circumstances; see on ch. viii. 12, x. 1. 
—The righteous retribution is intimated by the word-play in 
bydya—pby9, ina—'ninaw.—In the furrows, etc. as in ch. x. 4. 
Ver. 13. And how many more evidences of divine grace had 
Israel enjoyed than its progenitor! Vv. 13, 14 state this 
contrast in order to confirm the reproach which accuses Israel 
of unfaithfulness, whilst that progenitor did not desert his 
Lord. The contrast consists in this, that Jacob had to fice 
to a strange country, whereas God restored His people from 
a strange country; that Jacob’s comfort and reward for his 
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Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet it was kept. 15. 
Ephraim has provoked to wrath most bitterly ; and his Lord 
will force upon him his bloodguiltiness, and requite him his 
abuse. 

XIII. 1. When Ephraim only spoke, men trembled; he 
towered high in Israel. Then he transgressed in Baal, 
and died. 2. And now they transgressed anew, and made 
themselves a molten image of their silver, carved pillars 
according to* their skilfulness, work of smiths all and 
sundry: to such they speak; slayers of men, they kiss 


pastoral service in the strange land was merely a wife, whereas 
Israel had a prophet for a shepherd; Jacob tended, Israel was 
tended; there it was for a wife, here by a prophet. Ver. 15. 
All the more the apostasy of the ungrateful nation of necessity 
provoked God’s wrath; cf. Dyn, Deut. xxxiil. 16. The subject 
to wry’ comes at the close; properly, will thrust upon him, 
push with violence (opposite of xw3)—TIn 1n5qM the suff. is 
objective: the despite done to the Lord He causes to recoil on 
the nation. 


CuaAprTer XIII. 


Ver. 1. In this retrospect Ephraim is more particularly 
taken into view. In ancient days, before the monarchy, he 
only needed to speak and all trembled (as to the construction, 
cf. Gen. iv. 7), men were filled with fear and respect for his power 
(cf. e.g. Judg. viii. 1 ff.). Lofty, eminent, he was s¥2 among the 
tribes (Gen. xlix. 26). As to the Kal, see on ch. v.6. But 
even at that time the strength of this most powerful tribe was 
broken by Baal-worship: he died; cf. Gen. ii, 17. Ver. 2 
glances at the later time after Jeroboam. Instead of ou3nI 
(with suppressed n fem., Job xi. 9), read with many codices 
and editions (LXX, etc.) nan}: they applied their whole 
talent thereto.—nn, ch. viii. 9.—708, cf. 2 Chron. i. 2, xxxil. 
94. Their perversity goes still further: slayers of men kiss 
calves, instead of slaying calves and kissing men, as nature 
dictates. The kiss of homage is meant (Ps. ii. 12 and often), 
and the slaying of human sacrifices, the offering of children to 
Baal-Moloch, which was soon current in the southern king- 
dom (since Ahaz, 2 Kings xvi. 3), and according to this passage 
had already stained the history of the northern kingdom also ; 
an easily credible event, considering how near the example of 
the Phcenicians was. In the days of Hosea himself it can 
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calves! 3. Therefore shall they perish like a morning 
cloud, and like the dew which is soon up and away, like 
the chaff which flies from the threshing-floor, and like smoke 
from the lattice. 4. But I am Yahveh, thy God from the 
land of Egypt; and thou knowest no God beside me, nor 
is there any Saviour apart from me. 5. I knew thee in the 
wilderness, in the land of burning wastes. 6. As they had 
their pasture, they were satisfied; when they were filled, 
their heart was lifted up; therefore have they forgotten me. 
7. Then I became like a lion to them; like a panther I lurk 


only have occurred at most in single instances, as he does not 
elsewhere denounce it. The blood-sheddings of ch. xii. 15 are 
otherwise explained, and there is no reference to it in ch. xii. 
12.—The explanation recently come into favour, “sacrificial 
men” (sacrificers of the genus man, Wellhausen), is to be 
rejected, as it offends greatly and equally against the usage 
and the logic of language; the participle of this verb is always 
united in the genitive with the object of sacrifice only, and 
the examples of genitival connection cited by Nowack are of 
another class (Micah v. 4; Prov. xv. 20), as there the emphasis 
of the qualification lies on the narrower category, here on OTN. 
Ver. 3. Then the end quickly comes. Beside the figures of 
transiency repeated from ch. vi. 4, those of the chaff scattered 
(Poel: to drive away, intrans. here only) from the threshing- 
floor, and the smoke mounting to the lattice, which also serves 
as chimney, and at once dissipated, are used. Ver. 4. All this 
is the consequence of their falling away from the old and 
proved God (cf. ch. xii. 10), the only One whom, in dis- 
tinction from useless images, they have known (7) as true 
God. The antithesis recalls Deutero-Isaiah. Ver. 5. In those 
days of first love the knowledge was mutual, on God’s part 
eracious adoption of this people (ch. ix. 10, xi. 1), whom He 
made His ward in the desert, and to whom He there showed 
His loving care in a specially striking way, as in the land of 
glowing heat (root ax5, to burn, glow; cf. an) they were 
cast entirely on His mercy. Ver. 6. In omy 03 the 3 need 
not be taken in the temporal sense as in ver. 1, but =in 
accordance with their pasture, 7.e. in correspondence to their 
good pasture, which I vouchsafed to them in their land. 
Prosperity led to arrogance, and this to the forgetting of 
their benefactor. So Moses foretold according to Deut. xxxii. 
10 ff. Ver. 7, As they have despised the good shepherd, he 
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in the way. 8. I will fall upon them like a bear that is 
robbed of her young; and will rend the caul of their heart, 
and consume them there like a lioness: the wild beast of the 
field shall rip them up, 9. It is thy destruction, Israel, that 
thou against me, against thy help... . 10. Where now is 
thy king, that he may deliver thee in all thy cities; and thy 
judges, of whom thou saidst, “Give me a king and rulers” ? 
11. I will give thee a king in my wrath, and take him away 
in my fury. 12. Ephraim’s guilt is bound up, his sin well- 
preserved. 13. Pangs of a travailing woman shall come on 


becomes to them a beast of prey. ‘ws, verbally, as in Jer. v. 
26; most of the old versions incorrectly: “in the way to 
Asshur;” so still Hitzig. Ver. 8. Robbed of her young, and 
therefore excited with passion.—Caul of their heart, pert- 
cardium, precordia. The end of the verse suggests a battle- 
field, where beasts of prey attack the corpses as the last 
avengers of God. Ver. 9 does not give a complete thought. 
Probably the language is interrupted by the extreme feeling 
of pain: “It has destroyed thee, that thou against me, thy 
help,’ hast sinned; yet the word in question might also be 
omitted by a copyist who understood the following ‘18 as in 
ver. 7. Ver. 10. The latter word is here not a shortened 
imperf. of mn, but as in ver. 14 (only, however, in Hosea), 
interrogative particle =x, as confirmed by the following 
Nid, which stands after interrogative words. On the thought 
ef. ch. x. 3.—Jn all thy cities his help was needed, but he was 
nowhere to be found in the time of need. Now it is plainly 
seen how futile the kingdom is in which they set their con- 
fidence, and which they besought of God so fervently in 
Jeroboam’s days and since. Ver. 11. God humoured them; 
but these kings who were wrung from Him (ch. viii. 4) He 
gave to them in anger; they were not kings by God’s grace, 
but by His displeasure ; and when He took them away again, 
things became still worse ; there was wild anarchy and coer- 
cion. Ver. 12. Bound wp, as tied together and preserved in a 
bundle; «.e. the case is closed, the guilt well preserved, so that 
nothing is forgotten on the day of vengeance. Ver. 13 speaks 
of the last crisis, which has still to come to the kingdom of 
Ephraim. It might lead to a happy regeneration, if Ephraim 
were not so foolish. Ephraim is first compared to a mother, 
on whom pangs come, then to a child which does not present 
itself in birth at the right time (ny, ef. with Nowack, Job xxi, 
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him: he is a son without understanding; for when it is time, 
he presents not himself at the place of breaking out of chil- 
dren. 14. From the hand of the underworld I will redeem 
them, from death ransom them. Where are thy plagues, O 
Death? Where is thy sting, O Underworld? Repentance 
shall be hid from my eyes! 15. For although he is a fruit- 
tree among brethren, an east wind shall come; Yahveh’s 
wind rises up from the wilderness, so that his fountain is 


16, and Orelli, Synon. der Zeit, pp. 18 ff, 47 ff), so sacrificing 
the mother’s life and its own, on which account it is called 
unwise, in the figure improperly, in the application all the 
more pertinently.— With ny, cf. eg. Ezek. xxii. 30 (Nowack). 
Ver. 14. Difficult and very differently explained. Some take 
the first double clause as a question: “Should I deliver them,” 
ete. (so the Rabbins and Simson, Schmoller, Wiinsche); thus 
the saying would be only a threat; but the interrogative sense 
is not probable. If, on the other hand, an ultimate deliver- 
ance from the power of death is promised, it seems natural 
to take the following ‘78, as in ver. 10, as a sign of disdain 
(Nowack also). But this is opposed by the conclusion on 
and ver. 15. Repentance rs hid from my eyes (cf. the opposite 
in Gen. vi. 13), means, according to what follows: My sentence 
of death is irrevocable (Jer. iv. 28). The explanation, “In 
repentance he (death) shall be hid from my eyes,” is more 
forced. We therefore take ‘AS in the sense, that God sum- 
mons up the plagues (137) and every deadly power (2%, pro- 
perly, “sting”; also in Ps. xci. 6 along with plague, almost 
synonymous) of Hades, because He has for once irrevocably 
decided to surrender the nation into the hand of death, and 
will only redeem them from the entire state of death in the 
future (cf. ch. vi. 1f.). After the advent of redemption from 
death by Christ’s resurrection, the terrifying ‘M8 changes of 
itself into a cry of triumph, 1 Cor. xv. 55. Ver. 15. Perhaps 
b’ns (from 3X, reed-grass) should be read, with Rashi, Del. 
et al., intimating abundance of water in the place (cf. Isa. 
xliv. 4). At all events, Ephraim is compared to a fruitful 
tree, with a play on its name, and a reminiscence of Gen. 
xlix. 22.—Wind of Yahveh, by its violence making known 
its author—the Assyrian.—Its fountain, from which the tree 
drew its strength—The last clause speaks without figure (like 
ch. xiv. 1, which should be joined with this verse) of wanton 
cruelty on the part of the victors (cf. ch. x. 14; Isa. xiii. 16; 
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dried, and his spring dried up: he shall carry away the 
treasure of all precious things. 

XIV. 1. Samaria must suffer punishment, because she has 
rebelled against her God; by the sword shall they fall, their 
children shall be dashed in pieces, their women with child 
ripped up. 

2. Turn again, O Israel, to Yahveh, thy God; for thou 
hast fallen by thy evil doing. 3. Take with you—words, and 
turn again to Yahveh! Say ye to him, “ Do thou forgive all 
guilt, and be gracious again ; so will we render bullocks—our 
lips! 4, Asshur cannot save us; we will not ride on horses ; 
and will no longer say ‘Our God’ to the work of our own 
hands, as in thee the orphan finds mercy.’ 5. I will heal 
their backsliding, will love them freely: for my wrath is 


Amos i. 13), such as was witnessed even among Israelites under 
Menahem, 2 Kings xv. 16. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 2. Cf. ch. vi. 1. ‘J, as in Joel ii. 12, interchanges with 
by, properly stronger than the latter. Ver. 3. Take with you, 
not great gifts, but words of sincere penitence like the follow- 
ing.—p, boldly before the verb: utterly and completely do 
thou forgive sin.—Put on kindness as thy manner toward us (cf. 
ch. x. 6); so rightly Hitz., Del—Elsewhere often incorrectly : 
“ Accept a gift,” namely from us, or, “ Take it well.”—Bullocks, 
our lips, mentioned as object of thank-offering, 2¢. the praise 
and confession of our lips instead of bullocks. The LXX, 
stumbling at the somewhat harsh mode of expression, trans- 
lated as if it said 8. In this way the prophet wishes to 
express, as already by 027 1NP, a contrast to material offerings, 
and the higher value of spiritual, as in Psi xl-6 ff, Ixix, 30 £, 
and elsewhere. Ver. 4, spoken by the nation now grown wise, 
no longer expecting its help from the world or from false gods, 
but only from the God who can and will help the most help- 
less. Ver. 5. The desire to be reconciled to God is anticipated 
by His loving purpose. He promises beforehand to heal ther 
backsliding, which is here regarded as an injury they have 
sustained —n2), properly = spontaneously, 2. without their 
needing to buy my love by their gifts. 
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turned away from him. 6. I will be like the dew to Israel; 
that it may blossom like the lily, and strike its roots like 
Lebanon. 7. Let its shoots spread, and its stateliness be like 
that of an olive-tree, and let it have a scent like Lebanon. 
8. They that dwell in its shadow shall again call corn to life, 
and shoot forth like the vine; its fame shall be like that of 
wine of Lebanon. 9. Ephraim, what has he * still to do with 
idols? I have answered him, and I look upon him. Iam like 
a green cypress; in me shall thy fruit be found. 10. Who is 
wise to understand this? Who is intelligent to know it? For 


Ver. 6. This divine love pours itself out so richly and fruit- 
fully on Israel, like the dew, that Israel blooms with the 
splendour and wealth of the lily, which, as was early pointed 
out by Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxi. 5, belongs to the noble and most 
rapidly multiplying plants, and was the finest ornament of the 
land. With this God’s people combines the immovableness of 
Lebanon, having in a sense as firm roots as the latter. Ver. 7. 
While the trunk is so firm, the shoots from the root strike out 
on all sides (Ps. Ixxx. 11). The scent of Lebanon, with its 
wealth of wood and plant; also in Cant. iv. 11. Ver. 8. 330%, 
best connected with nm. The latter rarely, to call wheat into 
life, i.e. to cultivate. The desolated land is again brought 
under tillage.—131, the suff, refers to its growth, which is as 
famous as the Lebanon wine; ef. Ezek. xxvii. 18. Ver. 9. ‘79, 
construction as in Jer. ii 18. “What more have I to do with 
idols?” means: I will no longer ask after them, no longer 
dispute with thee about them (opposite in ch. xiii. 12). LXX 
translate more easily, as if it said ‘5 instead of ; Ewald and 
Nowack rightly prefer this, as the emphasised I then stands 
in fine contrast to the idols. Ephraim will have in its God all 
the refuge it can desire and an inexhaustible spring of bless- 
ings, so that it can no longer be tempted to cast a sidelong 
glance at dead idols. Read pvayyd after codices (Baer, ad loc.) 
and Complutensian.— "Ww, of a look of loving care, cf. Job 
xxxv. 13.—The cypress, with its perpetual green, is an image of 
God’s unchangeable fidelity; the image is heightened by the 
statement that this tree bears enjoyable fruit.—TZhy frwit = 
fruit for thee. All fruit which Israel delights in grows thereon. 
Ver. 10. nds refers to the revelations contained in the fore- 
going oracles. This way of divine grace is not intelligible to 
every one. Only the intelligent and docile, who inquire for 
God’s ways, find them straight, perfect in themselves and full 
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the ways of Yahveh are straight, and the just shall walk 
therein ; but sinners shall fall therein. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of chs. xiixiv.: Further Retrospects and Final 
Prospect of a Time of Grace. 1. The humbling Example of 
the patriarch Jacob, ch. xii.; 2. Ephraim’s Misfortune, xii. 1- 
xiv. 1; 3. the Crisis of Grace as a last Exhortation, xiv. 2-10 

What was said of the previous oracles on p. 59 applies to 
these as to the time of their origin. Cf. the similarity of the 
political situation, xii. 2, xiv. 4 with vu. 11, ete. Further 
illustrations of the present time by the past follow. And 
first of all, in ch. xii. (in the fifth of these historical retro- 
spects) the patriarch Jacob is considered under the ideal 
aspect of his conflict; the present spirit of his posterity is so 
widely different that they do not deserve to be called J acob, 
but Canaan, because of their low huckstering ways. Here 
also the purpose is to condemn the whole nation, Ephraim 
especially (xii. 14). The description of xii. 8, 9 finds its 
best illustration and evidence in modern Judaism, which is 
so utterly faithless to its great past and religious mission, and 
absorbed in the reckless pursuit of material profit, not without 
preserving a certain show of legality—The last form, taken 
by the accusation of Ephraim-Israel, xiii. 1 ff, transports us 
(as the sixth retrospect) to the time before the monarchy, 
when this tribe had the hegemony, and recalls how even 
then Baal-worship was its ruin. Since that time it has not 
improved. ‘The new rise of Ephraim under Jeroboam I. and 
its history so far are marked by image-worship, which is no 
better than idolatry; hence no blessing rested on its rule, 
which hastens to a sudden end. Now the kingdom is ripe 


of healing to man; they shall walk therein, act according 
thereto. The unfaithful stumble at God’s leadings, and so 
come to harm. 
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for destruction, which it will not escape, as God will only 
again redeem it when it has fallen a prey to Hades. 

Yet the comforting exhortation to repent is even now not 
suppressed, but forms the hopeful conclusion, xiv. 2 ff. The 
condition of return to a state of favour is, and remains, nothing 
but a penitent spirit, that turns with sorrow from its former 
wanderings and draws nigh with earnest desire to its God, 
who requires not outward gifts, but regards the heart and 
delights in a sacrifice of the lips which flows from the heart. 
When once Israel enters on this path, it shall enjoy the Lord’s 
unfailing kindness in the richest measure. Thus here also, as 
everywhere in Hosea, grace has the last word. Although the 
entire existing Church and community may succumb to the 
fatal judgment, the redemption of His people, and the restora- 
tion of untroubled, glorious fellowship between the Lord and 
them will yet be the end of the ways, now so dark, in which 
He is leading them. 


JOEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


JOEL Ox from =m" and 5s: Yahveh is God) is called 
son of Pethuel (ch. i. 1), to distinguish him from other bearers 
of this common name. Of father and son nothing is said 
elsewhere. But it is clear from the latter's prophetic writing 
that he lived in Jerusalem, appearing there as a prophet on 
occasion of a plague of locusts, and that his preaching of 
repentance was attended with success. That Joel belonged 
to the priestly tribe of Levi has been inferred, without 
sufficient ground, from the lively interest he manifests in 
divine worship. 

The date of this prophet has been very differently defined. 
While many regard his booklet as the oldest prophetic 
writing preserved to us (about the middle of the ninth century), 
others see in it one of the latest in the canon (fifth century ?). 
In our opinion there are plain signs that Joel’s oracles belong 
generally to the same period as Obadiah’s, but somewhat 
later. The political horizon, which appears in Joel iv., is 
the same as in Obadiah. Jerusalem has been taken and 
plundered by heathen peoples. The rude conquerors practised 
wild orgies on the sacred mount. Many Judeans were sold 
into slavery. But the temple still stands; the land is still 
well peopled, and in Joel’s days had already fairly recovered 
from the conquest when the new calamity of drought and the 
locust-plague fell upon it. The peoples, to whose appetite 


for plunder Jerusalem fell victim, are not openly mentioned ; 
73 
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save that, in agreement with Obadiah, Joel states how Edom 
gladly joined in the attack and fell on the Judeans settled in 
its territory. Besides Edom, they make both Pheenicians 
and Philistines take part in injuring Judah. These were 
especially prominent in carrying on the slave-trade, which 
brought the captive Jews to the farther west (to the Javanese). 
There is also mention of the old hereditary foe, Egypt (Joel 
iv. 19). That allied nations of different kinds had assaulted 
Jerusalem, is probable from the assembling of the Goyim in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat (iv. 2). On the other hand, there is 
no trace in Obadiah or Joel of a suggestion that the Baby- 
lonians, or the Assyrians, or the Syrians were the properly 
conquering and deporting enemy, or that the bulk of the 
captives were carried to the east. This tells against any 
reference to the Babylonian captivity or the Assyrian deporta- 
tion. At most Joel iv. 2 might compel us to come so far 
down. But these expressions rather intimate that different 
peoples took part in the deportation and annexation, and may 
yet, unless they apply prophetically to the future, be hyper- 
bolical. Putting everything together, the most likely sup- 
position seems to us to be, that Obadiah and Joel iv. refer to 
the catastrophe that happened under Jehoram announced in 
2 Chron. xxi. 16f. Sov. Hofmann, Delitzsch, Kleinert, Keil, 
Konig (Herzog’s Eneykl. xiv. 142 ff.), e¢ al.; as to Joel iv., also 
Credner, Hitzig, Steiner, e¢ al. 

At that time Philistines and tribes of South Arabia fell on 
Judah and plundered Jerusalem, especially the royal palace, 
but also, without doubt, the temple treasures (Joel iv. 5); in the 
twenty-third year of Jehoash the temple seems to have been 
still without golden and silver vessels (cf. 2 Chron. xxiv. 14 with 
2 Kings xii. 7,14). ‘The Phcenicians bought these precious 
things from the plundering hordes of Philistines and Arabians, 
and carried them off, as well as children of the inhabitants; 
and according to 2 Chron. xxi. 17, even the wives and children 
of the king were carried away. The Edomites took advantage 
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of the momentary weakness of Judah to become independent ; 
ef. 2 Kings viii. 20; 2 Chron. xxi. 8. That great bloodshed took 
place, and the Judzeans were slaughtered in great numbers, is 
seen at once from the fearful revenge taken by Amaziah, 
2 Kings xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 11 f. The Edomites without 
doubt seized on territory hitherto reckoned as Judean, so 
with the Philistines; 2 Chron. viii. 22, xxi. 10, expressly 
announce the loss of Libnah. Joel iv. 2 is thus explained. 
The rebuke of Egypt in Joel iv. 19 may have originated in 
remembrance of the campaign in 1 Kings xiv. 25 f. 

But whereas Obadiah has the catastrophe, that happened 
under Jehoram, directly before his eyes as if it had just 
transpired, at the time when Joel speaks it lies considerably 
in the past, although the wounds then received still smart, 
and the captives then led away are not forgotten. We shall 
thus best put Joel’s discourses in the time of Jehoash, the 
second successor of Jehoram, and indeed in the first half 
of his forty years’ reign, as no reference is made to the 
Syrians, who afterwards pressed him hard (2 Kings xii. 18 f.), 
whereas they stand in the foreground in Amos. This view is 
supported by the fact that in these discourses the king is 
nowhere conspicuous, but only priests, elders, and people are 
spoken of, which is most easily explained if these things 
happened in the earliest years of Jehoash, when he was a 
minor, and stood under the guardianship of the high priest 
Jehoiada. At that time it is also intelligible why the prophet 
has not to complain of idolatry or other gross abuse in divine 
worship. 

Credner was the first to vindicate such high antiquity for 
the prophet (870-865); similarly Winer, Ewald (time of 
Jehoash), Delitzsch (circ. 860), Hitzig (870-860), Kleinert 
(875-850), Wiinsche (860-850), Steiner, Reuss (who, how- 
ever, fluctuates), e¢ al. Hengstenberg and Bleek come a little 
further down to the time of Amos (circ. 800). But in the 
pre-exilic age there is no period which the book would so 
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well suit as that of Jehoash. It cannot have originated 
during the Babylonian exile; on the other hand, modern 
writers think they can prove the post-exilic origin ; so Hilgen- 
feld, Seinecke, Duhm, Merx, e¢ al., for the most part in con- 
nection with the newest Pentateuch hypotheses. But the 
arguments adduced from this quarter seem to us just as little 
conclusive as the post-exilic standpoint (which is very differ- 
ently fixed) is adapted to elucidate and explain Joel iv. 
That the northern kingdom is not mentioned, is explained by 
the fact that Joel’s work extended only to the southern one, 
and only a couple of his discourses are preserved to us. How 
the non-mention of the monarchy may be explained has been 
already stated. That Jerusalem-Zion is the theocratic centre 
of the land,—yea, in a sense, of the earth——from which 
deliverance and doom issue, is no proof of late origin; for 
this is not merely the view held by Isaiah from the first, but 
even by Amos (ch. i. 2), yea by David; and the representa- 
tion of Wellhausen, to the effect that only long after this king 
did the temple at Jerusalem raise the claim to be Yahveh’s 
proper abode in the land, is arbitrary ; the same may be said 
of the not seldom repeated assertion, that a pre-exilic prophet 
could not speak sympathetically of sacrificial rites. On the 
contrary, these at least greatly exaggerated assertions of the 
newest criticism must be reduced, even in view of the book 
of Joel, to far more modest proportions. 

Decisive evidence of the pre-exilic origin of the writing is 
found in the literary references to it. Ezek. xxx. 2 f. is unmis- 
takeably dependent on Joel i. 15, ii. 1 f.; so Jer. xxv. 30 f. on 
Joel iv. 11,16. In the same way Isa. lxvi. 18 presupposes 
Joel iv. 2. Ezek. xlvii, 1 ff expands Joel iv. 18, and Ezek. 
Xxxvili. 17, xxxix. 8 recalls perhaps especially Joel iv. The 
dependence of Isa. xiii. 6, 9 (the age of which is certainly 
debateable) on Joel is probable, whereas an inference can 
scarcely be drawn from Zeph. i. 14. But the references to 
this prophet incontestably take us, not only to pre-exilic 
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times, but even to the time before Amos, Amos i. 2 certainly 
springs from Joel iv. 16; accordingly Amos ix. 13 also is 
dependent on Joel iv. 18. Cf. also Amos iv. 9, where there 
is a glance at the plague of locusts, and the expression Dt is 
used, elsewhere only to be found in Joel. Amos v. 18, 20 
implies that the “day of Yahveh,” as the day of Israel-Judah’s 
exaltation, as Joel proclaimed it to be in an altogether special 
way, was already current in the community in the time of 
Amos, and not seldom the subject of abuse. The notion that 
a later epigon compiled the book of Joel out of older prophetic 
literature, is wrecked on the consideration that in Joel every- 
thing is of a piece, and the language is just as fresh and 
inspiring as the connection is original and unforced, which ill 
comports with tedious mosaic work. Only in ch. iii. 5 do 
we recognise an express reference to an older prophetic oracle, 
and that Obadiah’s. Ewald has rightly pointed to the pro- 
phet’s naive, childlike attitude to nature, his reputation among 
the people, and his view of the cultus, as marks of great 
antiquity (Proph. vol. i. p. 111). Also the simple, lofty, and 
classically finished language testifies to high antiquity. In 
point of form the book is one of the most perfect pieces of 
the Old Testament; and this perfection rests, not on technical 
diligence, but on genuine poetic elevation, which spontaneously 
communicates itself to the style. Prophecy and poetry are 
here inseparably blended. 

The writing of Joel forms a beautifully rounded and arti- 
culated whole, the prophet having composed it at the close 
of this episode of his life. Mark the arrangement at the 
close. Only by overlooking this inner and outer unity could 
any one attempt to assign chs. iii. and iv. to a different 
author from chs. i, ii. (so M. Vernes). The integrity of the 
writing has not been seriously contested. The opinion of 
Hitzig and Ewald, that the oracle of Zion common to Isaiah 
and Micah (Isa. ii. 2 ff.; Micah iv. 1 ff) may have originally 
belonged to a discourse of Joel lost to us (as antithesis to Joel 
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iv. 10 ff), remains a conjecture. The writing of Joel has 
high theological importance because of its powerful delineation 
of the day of the Lord, which is preceded by the perfecting 
of the Church by the Divine Spirit. The way in which the 
prophet regards the connection between material nature and 
the human world, and in which he regards the government of 
God in both, with a view to the perfecting of His rule on 
earth, is sublime. The spiritual there takes a vivid form; 
the outward is animated by the Spirit of God, and used by 
Him to inflict judgment and manifest grace. 

Of literature there remains still to be mentioned as special 
expositions of Joel: K. A. Oredner, Der Proph. Joel, 1831. 
This exposition has deservedly exerted considerable influence, 
and is still always to be regarded on account of its rich mate- 
rial, A. Wiinsche, Die Weiss. des Proph. Joel, 1872, in com- 
parison with the same author’s exposition of Hosea, shows 
material improvement in method. Ad. Merx, Die Prophetie 
des Joel und ihre Ausleger. 1879, chiefly treats the history of 
exposition, and furnishes in this respect the most comprehen- 
sive material. Scholz (Cath.), Komm. zu Joel, 1885. Le 
Prophéte Joel... publié d’aprés les notes d’Eugéne Le Savou- 
reux par A. Baumgartner, Paris 1888. 

[The difference in the numbering of chapters and verses in 
the German version, according to the Hebrew, should be 
noticed. The change is so slight that it does not seem 
necessary to add the English references. ] 


I. 1. The word of Yahveh, which came to Joel, the son of 
Pethuel. 2. Hear this, ye old men, and hearken, all ye 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. The heading as in Hosea, Micah, Zephaniah, but 
without statement of time. “Its simplicity testifies to its 
great antiquity, and no reason is apparent why it should not 
originate with the author of the oracle himself” (Hitzig). 
Ver. 2, The old men are addressed first, because, in distinction 
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inhabitants of the land! Has such a thing been done in 
your lifetimes, or in the lifetime of your fathers? 3. Tell 
it to your children, and Je¢ your children ¢ed/ their children, 
and their children the generation following. 4. What the 
palmer-worm left the locust has eaten; and what the locust 
left the canker-worm has eaten; and what the canker-worm 


from the common people (of Judea), they are not only the 
most influential (which especially comes out in ver. 14), but 
also because their memory goes farthest back, and they can 
here bear witness that the like has never occurred. Nxt ap- 
plies, like my, ver. 3, to what is stated in ver. 4. Ver. 3. From 
the imperative 5D a 8D" is easily supplied to the following 
clauses. Ver. 4. The extraordinary feature consists in a four- 
fold locust plague, devastating everything, which is yet not 
future, but has already sharply gripped the land (against the 
allegorical interpretation see afterwards). Rightly Calvin: 
Putant aliqui denunciari poenam in futurum tempus; sed 
contextus satis ostendit eos errare et corrumpere genuinum 
prophete sensum, potius etiam propheta hic objurgat duritiem 
populi quod plagas suas non sentiat. The prophet will disclose 
to the people the true meaning of this misfortune—The four 
kinds of locusts, which followed in a brief time, are not entirely, 
perhaps not at all, different species, but partially, perhaps en- 
tirely, different stages of the same class of these insects, which 
are very destructive, even as newly-hatched larva, and then 
shed their skin four times before they are fully grown and are 
able to use their wings. The four names canuot be exactly 
defined (cf. ch. ii. 25); we translate them after Delitzsch. 
[Delitzsch: Sabler, Heupferd, Lecker, Schroter, which it is 
impossible to distinguish in English. In the uncertainty of 
all names, we have retained the English ones.] of (also in 
Amos iv. 9), according to the etymon (cf. Arab. gazama, Targ. 
pi, Syr.), one that saws off, is usually understood, after LXX. 
(xé7n), of the first caterpillar stage; by Credner, on the other 
hand, of the first swarm of migrating locusts, whose brood are 
the three following—n2n, elsewhere general word for locusts, 
here used more specifically.—p> (from ppd, Ibn Ezra) is simi- 
larly the name, according to LXX. (@podx0s), for an undeveloped 
form of the insect. According to Nah. iii. 16, it is the locust, 
whose wings are still together in a horny sheath, until they are 
unfolded. So, after Credner, most writers.—>'on (LX X errone- 
ously épuc/8n, mildew), to be derived, after Deut. xxvii. 38, from 
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left the caterpillar has eaten! 5. Wake up, ye drunkards, 
and weep! And wail, all ye winebibbers, for the new wine, 
because it is destroyed from your mouth. 6. For a people 
has come up on my land, strong, and countless; its teeth lion’s 
teeth, and it has the grinders of the lioness. 7. It has laid 
waste my vine, and broken in pieces my fig-tree; has peeled 


bon, to devour, like nanw, used generally elsewhere. These four 
devastations are not to be apportioned to four years, against 
which view of the ancients Bochart rightly urges 1n’; yet the 
first swarm may have come in autumn (Credner); ch. ii. 25 
implies that the plague was repeated several, at least two, years. 
The locusts are hatched, as a rule, in spring (March), and de- 
velop up to June or July. See respecting these insects Bochart, 
Hrerozoicon ; Credner, App. to Comm.; Tristram, Natural 
Mistory of the Bible, p. 306 ff.; Thomson, The Land and the 
Look (Index, under Joel); see the Dictionaries. Ver. 5. The 
carousers, who stupefy themselves with drink in order to forget 
the gravity of the times, are to awake (cf. Gen. ix. 24). If 
they know no higher feeling, at least the loss of the new wine 
should disturb them, as the next promising vintage, after which 
their mouth already watered, is lost. oD-Dy, the pressed grape- 
juice, sweet wine, must; whereas wm'n means the fermented 
wine, from w’, to seize, namely, the senses, the head, in Hebrew 
thought the heart ; cf. Hos.iv.11. Ver. 6. That the locusts are 
represented as a hostile nation (cf. ch. ii. 2) is clear; and this 
has given rise to the misunderstanding that these insects are 
always here to be figuratively understood of enemies. See on 
this point afterwards. My, ie. God’s land (cf. ch. ii. 1), 
a plundering, hostile host has overrun; the description, how- 
ever, at once falls back to the animal world; the dreadful 
weapon of these foes is their teeth. mybnn, from the stem ydn. 
Ver. 7. The suffixes here also apply to God, the speaker, and 
not to the prophet. Vine and fig-tree stand here as the pride 
of the land, ra Baoirmirara (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 10.8); cf. Hos. 
i. 14. For devastation, to make desolation, a poetically intensify- 
ing phrase, instead of devastating, desolating. The infin. abs. 
}wn intimates that the action is done round and round; the 
suff. in nAWN goes back to the vine, with which the fig-tree is 
only casually associated, and whose tendrils are afterwards 
spoken of.—}wm, without object. The reference is to the rest 
of the covering of the trees, which it scorned to eat.—The 
tendrils become white in consequence of the green covering 
being peeled off. Cf. Tacitus, Ann. ix. 5: Ambedunt quidquid 
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it round and thrown down, its tendrils are made white. 
8. Mourn like a virgin girded with sackcloth for the lord of 
her youth! 9. Meal-offering and drink-offering is destroyed 
from the house of Yahveh; the priests mourn, who should 
minister to Yahveh. 10. Wasted is the field, the earth 
mourns, because the wheat is wasted, the new wine dried up, 
the oil languishes. 11. Despair, ye husbandmen; mourn, ye 
vinedressers, for wheat and barley, because the harvest of the 
field is perished. 12. The vine is dried up, and the fig-tree 
withers, pomegranate-tree, even palm and apple-tree, all the 
trees of the field are dried up; for mirth is withered from the 


herbidum est et frondosum. Ver. 8. 75x, to wail, here only 
(and Aram., Syr. soy), instead of bb, 56. The population, the 
community, is addressed.—py 'h, see Ezek. vil. 18. As Ana 
means virgin in the strictest sense, the lord of her youth cannot 
be her still youthful husband, but her betrothed. So the most 
bitter grief of the maiden, who has never been led home by her 
husband. Ver. 9. m2, Hoph. with 9, like Niph.inver.5. The 
masc. for femin., Ges. § 147a. The ceasing of these offerings 
is certainly in prospect. The meat-offering consisted especially 
of fine meal (Lev. ii. 1), the drink-offering connected with it 
especially of wine. The priests, who minister at Yahveh’s 
altar (Mwy 'n), are comfortless, not because their income is 
lost, but because they can no longer exercise their office. The 
interruption of the sacrificial service was to Israelitish feeling 
as if death had sundered the tenderest tie. This worship of 
God was a bond of love between heaven and earth. Ver. 10 
gives the reason of the foregoing. In this poetically striking 
verse one should notice the rhythm of the brief, broken clauses, 
and the alliteration, etc., marking them. The ground and its 
fruits are depicted as animated, sentient beings.—wan (2Enpavdn, 
LXX), from wx, to dry up, shows, what ver. 17 ff. contirms, 
that terrible drought and heat as usual went along with this 
locust-plague. Ver. 11. Here Joel, passing from nature to 
consciously suffering man, again uses W310 as word-play; for 
here it is from vi2, which does not always mean our “to be 
ashamed,” but to be startled, to lose self-command; so in this 
Hiphil form, whereas ¥*241 is transitive. Ver. 12. As in ver. 10 
the prophet transfers w21n poetically to the joy itself, which in 
a sense is dried up from the children of men. Yet here also 
the prophet to a certain extent plays on the meaning of ¥i3,— 
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children of men. 13. Gird you and lament, ye priests! 
Wail, ye ministers of the altar! Come to spend the night 
in sackcloth, ye ministers of my God, because meal-offering 
and drink-offering is withdrawn from the house of your God. 
14. Sanctify a fast, call a general assembly! Gather the 
elders, all the inhabitants of the land, to the house of Yahveh 
your God, and cry to Yahveh! 15. Alas, the day! For the 
day of Yahveh is near, and like an overwhelming it comes 
from the Almighty. 16. Is not the food swept away before 


nbdoow, perf. Pulal of Syox.—The pomegranate-tree (punica grana- 
tum, L.) with juicy fruit is still a favourite fruit-tree in Pales- 
tine. The withering of the date-palm (the glory of the land 
still in Pliny, Hist. Nat. xiii. 6, and Tacitus, Hist. v. 6) may be 
traced to another cause than mere heat and want of rain. It 
is the injury by locusts which causes the withering of these 
trees.—°2 proves the cause by the effect (Del.). Ver. 18. The 
summons grows more definite and pointed. First the preests, 
then, in ver. 14, the people are exhorted to fervent prayer. 
sin=pw ron, according to the following words.—78D, elsewhere 
especially of mourning for the dead, cf. ver. 8; LXX, xédarrecbe. 
—1»5 3x2, to be joined closely together: prepare yourselves to 
continue day and night in penitent supplication. — nds, the 
God whom I serve, and in whose name I speak. Cf. ver. 9. 
Ver. 14. As in chap. ii. 15 f, the priests, not the elders, are 
addressed.—w1p, Piel, properly to set apart (from what is pro- 
fane), hence to appoint a sacred day (Gen. ii. 3), ordain a feast. 
—The old men (accus., not vocat.) are here the elders, the 
venerable heads of the nation, cf. on ver. 2. pyt, they are not 
merely to pray, call on God, but to cry to Him, impelled by 
affliction and sorrow. Vv. 15-20 is not uttered by the 
prophet as the spokesman of the penitent Church (so after 
older writers, Ewald, e¢ al.); for a saying follows at once, 
which only the enlightened seer could utter. In ver. 19 f. the 
prophet first offers priestly intercession for the pining creation. 
Ver. 15. nnx, exclamation of terror with 5 of the object; cf. 
the dependent passage, Ezek. xxx. 2.—'3 explains what day is 
meant, namely, the “Day of Yahveh,” which this terrible plague 
shows to be near at hand. The phrase ‘nt of is not coined by 
Joel, but is here assumed as already known. See on Obad. 
15, and ef. on ii. 1 £—"w2, the so-called caph veritatis, properly, 
“in the character of an overwhelming.” Isa. xili. 6 also depends 
on this passage. Ver. 16 returns to the actual threatening sign 
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our eyes, joy and rejoicing from the house of God? 17. The 
seeds are shrivelled under their clods, the granaries are 
made desolate, the barns fall to ruin, for the wheat is 
withered. 18. How do the beasts groan, the herds of cattle 
are perplexed, because they have no pasture; also the herds of 
sheep shall suffer punishment. 19. To thee, O Yahveh, I 
call; for fire has consumed the pastures of the plain, 
and flame burnt up every tree of the field. 20. Also the 
beasts of the field pant to thee, because the water-brooks 


of the real judgment-day (N13), partic.); “the bases of the natural 
as well as of the religious life have disappeared” (Del.). Ver. 17. 
way (here only) describes the shrivelling of the seed-grains 
(nm5 here only), when they have been deadened, 7.e. robbed of 
their germinating power, by the heat under the clods ('p here 
only).—The prophet, again combining the consequences with 
the present distress in his view, sees the store-houses laid waste, 
the barns, in which there is nothing to store, broken down (the 
opposite in Luke xii. 18).—nm0 (here only), with double pre- 
formative prefixed and dagesh dirimens instead of nin (Hag. 
ii. 19) from 3. On the other hand, Wiinsche, Steiner, derive 
the former from 739, to throw down: corn heaps.—v"3n applies 
again in a double sense! is withered, and to put to shame. 
Ver. 18. The animal world also is heavily smitten.—Read nn383 
(Baer here).—*3, Niph., properly, to be bewildered, describing 
the anxious running to and fro of animals, hungry and thirsty, 
unable to find grass and water. The more easily satisfied 
sheep also suffer. dws) (Niph. here only), to suffer hurt in con- 
sequence of sin. For beasts also suffer, especially in such general 
calamities, through the sin of man (cf. Rom. viii. 19-22). 
Ver. 19. In view of this general suffering the prophet in- 
voluntarily breaks out into supplication, making himself the 
spokesman of the irrational creation. Everything is consumed 
by the fierce heat. 7279, not desert in the strict sense (in chap. 
ii. 3 different), but uncultivated land, steppe, hence specially 
suited for pasture ground. Ver. 20. The 77¥ '3, which by their 
violent panting join in the piteous cry for mercy, in distinction 
from those named in ver. 18, are the wild beasts in wood and 
field. Akin to this verse is Ps. xlii. 1, where also the water- 
brooks are mentioned, which in the present passage are described 
as altogether dried up, whereas at other times a number of them 
continued to flow through the summer. The description con- 
cludes with an emphatic repetition. 
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are dried up, and fire has consumed the pastures of the 
plain. 

II. 1. Blow ye the horn on Zion, and sound an alarm 
on my holy mount! Let all the inhabitants of the land 
tremble; for the day of Yahveh is come, for it is near! 2. A 
day of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds and black 
night! A people spread like dawn on the mountains, great 
and strong; there has never been its like, and none shall 
come after it to the years of distant generations. 3. Before 


Cuapter II. 


Ver. 1. The alarm-cry (as in Hos. v. 8) applies this time, 
not to a human foe, nor merely to the advancing swarm of 
locusts, although at this also the people were perhaps called 
up, but to “the day of Yahveh is come ? (ohn. 16)> SbEe 
second ‘D guards against the supposition that that day had 
already begun: the meaning of 82 (perf., not partic.), namely, 
is that it has come near. ‘his danger is fittingly made known 
to the land from the centre of the divine government, where 
the seer stands on the watch-tower. Ver. 2 is to be divided 
as above, with Hitz, Del., in opposition to Massoretes. Of 
that day it is first said, it is a day of darkness. Of this also, 
the obscurity caused by an approaching swarm of locusts has 
given a dismal prelude ; cf. Ex. x. 15. The clauses are loosely 
joined together. First the seer beholds the horrible darkness 
in the form of clouds emerging on the horizon; then a strange 
brightening. There lies spread on the mountains something 
like dawn, which presents itself as a people. The comparison 
of the swarm to the first glimmering light rests partly on this, 
that both are first visible on the horizon or on the mountains 
bounding it; partly on this, that these swarms are really 
indicated in the heavens by a bright stripe made by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from the insects’ wings.—1009, 1.0. 
as numerous and strong as this there has been and will be 
none. 40” (shortened imperf., according to Steiner arising 
out of the scr. def. Di ?), se. nina. Cf. as to the severity of 
the plague, ch. i 2£, 6, and the quite similar expressions in 
the Egyptian locust-plague, Ex. x. 14. Of course the expres- 
sions are not to be minutely pressed. Ver. 3. Properly, before 
it fire devours. The effect of the devastating march is quite 
that of fire; like devouring, crackling flame, it destroys every- 
thing where it comes, and turns a paradise in a moment into a 
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it consuming fire, and behind it burning flame! Like the 
garden of Eden is the land before it, and behind it barren 
waste; nor does it let any remnant escape. 4. Like the 
appearance of horses is its appearance, and like war-steeds so 
they run. 5. Rattling like chariots they leap on the tops of 
the mountains, crackling like fire-flame, consuming stubble— 
like a mighty people arrayed for battle! 6. Before it the 
peoples quake, all faces change colour. 7. They run like 
mighty men, like men of war they mount the wall; and they 


wilderness (see Ezek. xxxvi. 35). Nothing escapes it (the 
“ people”) xb-p1, ne—quidem. Ver. 4. On the nearer approach 
of the dreaded army-columns one perceives the singular shape 
of these warriors. The likeness of the locusts to horses, more 
precisely to bridled and caparisoned war-steeds (O'w"5), is 
obvious; they resemble these in shape and movement. This 
comparison leads to the figure in ver.5. Ver. 5. The noise of the 
locusts is compared to the rattling of chariots and the rustling 
of flame. The accents rightly connect ‘Tt ws by closely with 
"tp, as this definition of place suits only the locusts, not the 
chariots driving in the plain.—p stands elastically before any 
sound or noise. “tpv—bo, properly, “ they leap in likeness of the 
noise,” ¢.¢. with noise like that of chariots. The third clause, 
'y pyd, has the appearance, not the noise, as the point of com- 
parison, hence without by. They look like a numerous war- 
like nation (here dy, not “a, as in ch. 1. 6!), set in array for 
attack. Wy, stat. constr. with chateph-seghol, which the 
gutturals, elsewhere & especially, love. Ver. 6. To this 
corresponds the moral impression made by this army: Every 
one trembles (On, Kal) and grows pale. All faces withdraw 
their ruddy freshness (11ND, as in the dependent passage, 
Nah. ii. 11, properly the pretty colour; LXX, Luth. confound 
with 12, pot). Ver. 7. The assault follows, which they carry 
out with equal courage and masterly order, overcoming all hind- 
rances. Especially wonderful is the way in which they keep 
their path, ae. advance in straight line, without crossing their 
neighbour’s path. ‘This trait also is quite true to nature, the 
locusts in creeping and flight preserving this uniformity of 
direction, on which account Jerome on this chapter compares 
them to lines of mosaic work: Tanto ordine ex dispositione 
jubentis Dei volitant, ut instar tesserularum, que in pavi- 
mentis artificis finguntur manu, suum locum teneant et ne 
puncto quidem et, ut ita dicum, ungue transverso declinent 
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march every one in his ways, and confuse not their paths. 
8. And none thrusts his fellow, they march one by one in 
his own path; and they fall behind the weapons, they are 
not wounded! 9. They rush about in the city, they run on 
the wall; they mount into the houses, they penetrate through 
the windows like a thief! 10. The earth quakes before it; 


‘ad alteram. Ver. 8. 30, they fall behind the (outstretched) 
weapons, thus coming to the back of the attacking phalanx 
(cf. ver. 9).— Without being wounded. So still the best 
rendering of yy2 after Abulwal., R. Tanchum, Kimchi, from 
the root meaning=to cut, here intransitive. Men advanced 
with weapons of all sorts to strike and throw, such as peasants 
possess, in order to arrest their march, as in later and again in 
modern times real armies have been used against them (Liv. 
Hist. xlii. 10; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi. 29; Hasselquist, Reise nach 
Palist. p. 255); but against such swarms all in vain. Of 
course not all, but most of these insects came to the earth 
(iba), after passing unscathed the line bristling with weapons 
(nbw, both missiles and outstretched weapons), and then 
advanced further without check. Ver. 9. They now even 
storm the city (Jerusalem), as the verse describes, ascending 
in abrupt clauses to the end.—ppv, root—meaning to drive, 
especially to impel to run; here already in Kal to run hither 
and thither in hurry and bustle. y3, see ver. 8. The 
windows are merely latticed, so that they are able to pene- 
trate. Jerome: Nihil locustis invium est, quum et agros et 
sata et arbores et urbes et domos et cubiculorum secreta 
penetrant. Although they cannot do as much damage in 
houses as in the field, still the disgusting insects are there all 
the more annoying to men. Cf. also Theodoret on ver. 8: 
“One can see how the locust, after the manner of warriors, 
mounts walls and marches in roads, and cannot be dispersed 
even by obstacles, but carries out the attack as with a com- 
mon rush;” and on ver. 9: “And this we have often seen, not 
only in foes, but also in locusts. For not only flying but also 
creeping up the walls, they penetrate into dwellings by the 
light-holes.” Ver. 10. Although the vast swarm really darkens 
sun, moon, and stars, still the seer goes in his description 
beyond the limit of the natural phenomenon, because he sees 
in it a vast system of moral causation, which presents it to 
him far more powerfully as a prelude of God’s judgment-day. 
Hence all the stars lose their brightness, and one hears (ver. 
11) the thunder-voice of Yahveh, which could scarcely be 
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the heavens shake; sun and moon grow black, and the stars 
withdraw their shining, 11. And Yahveh makes his voice 
sound before his army ; for his camp is exceeding great, yea 
strong is the performer of his word. For great is the day of 
Yahveh and greatly to be feared, and who can endure it? 
12. But even now, is Yahveh’s oracle, turn again to me 
with all your heart, and with fasting and weeping and wail- 
ing! 13. And rend your hearts, not your garments, and turn 
again to Yahveh your God! For he is gracious and merciful, 
slow to wrath and rich in goodness, and repents him of the 


heard in reality, because a mere buzzing accompanies the 
swarm, and a storm only too far off. Ver. 11. Who can abide 
it? Answer: None can stand on that day (cf. Mal. ii. 2), 
therefore let (ver. 12 f.) all pray that God may yet turn 
with His judgment (ver. 14). Ver. 12. Hven now still, at so 
advanced an hour, when the grievous end is already approaching, 
God calls to turn and repent, thus leaving the door of salva- 
tion still open—vy 12v as in Hos. xiv. 2.—The following with 
your whole heart still more emphasises the necessity of thorough, 
unreserved repentance, which must be profoundly inward, 
while also expressing itself outwardly. Ver. 13. But the 
prophet at once returns to inwardness, that there may be no 
mere surface-work, All turns, not on rending the garments, such 
as was a sign of deepest grief, also of penitent grief, but on 
rending the hearts. ze. true contrition. They should be moved 
to such repentance by the thought that God, according to the 
old Torah-word, is gracious, etc., taken from Ex. xxxiv. 6, where 
God would reveal His holy nature.—Slow of wrath, waxpiduwos 
(opposite ‘x 7p). In these combinations the dual (applying 
to the nostrils) stands in the meaning of wrath, and so the 
member for the feeling, the organ by which it is expressed. 
The positive element, “rich in goodness,” stands in opposition 
to the negative implied in “slow of wrath.” God is sparing in 
anger, generous in grace. In keeping with the situation, the 
prophet adds to the Torah-word: and one who repents of the 
evil (nn}, partic., despite the Massoretic note), who therefore, 
when the manifestation of anger has already begun, revokes it, 
and makes good the hurt. The anthropopathy lying in these 
divine predicates here reaches a climax. Cf. in general, p. 59. 
That God repents, suffers Himself to be grieved, appears also 
in Gen. vi. 6f. and often. Sudden turns in history show, in a 
sense, a counter-command of God, which seems to point to 
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evil. 14. Who knows, whether he may turn and repent and 
leave a blessing behind him; meal-offering and drink-offering 
for Yahveh your God. 15. Blow the horn on Zion, sanctify a 
fast, call a general assembly! 16. Gather the people, sanctify 
the multitude, assemble the old men, gather together the chil- 
dren and the sucklings on the mothers’ breast! Let the 
bridegroom go forth from his chamber and the bride from her 
room! 17. Let the priests, the ministers of Yahveh, weep 
between the forecourt and the altar, and let them say: “Have 
pity, O Yahveh, on thy people, and give not thy inheritance 
up to reproach, that the heathen should mock them ; why 
should they say among the peoples: Where now is their God?” 

18. Then was Yahveh jealous for his land and spared 


different streams of volition in Him. Opposite decisions of 
God are just those which are made only conditionally, and do 
not express His absolute will, which as such is unchangeable ; 
for the correction of an idea unworthy of His dignity, see 
Num. xxiii. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 29. Ver. 14. Who knows? (2 Sam. 
xii. 22) corresponds to Sys, Amos v. 15.—onn, here perf— 
Cf. the dependent passage, Jonah iii. 9. A blessing, concrete in 
meaning, as often: a return abundant beyond expectation, due 
to His rich grace, and therefore to be used in the first instance 
to His honour. Ver. 15. The blowing of the horns here calls 
to the temple, like our church bells ; in ch. ii. 1 it corresponded 
to our alarm bells. Of. ch.i.14. Ver. 16. wp, Piel, here with 
object of the assembling (2 Kings x. 20), which is to be in- 
augurated by certain ceremonies.—Even the children, down to 
the least who are carried by their mothers, are to be included, 
as the whole nation lies under guilt, and God may perhaps be 
best moved by their prattle; cf. Ps. viii. 2. Bridegroom and 
bride are to leave their enjoyment and join the mourners. 
nan, not a bridal canopy, such as was in use later, but the 
bridal chamber, the innermost part of the Wn. Ordinarily 
ereat care was taken not to disturb the first love; cf. Deut. 
xxiv. 5. Ver. 17. Between forecourt and altar, see Ezek. 
viii. 16—2 5wn, elsewhere always: to rule over, which here 
also is not impossible, as by the failure of the harvest the 
nation became dependent on its neighbours, Amos vil. 2. 
Still the immediate context (cf. Jer. xxiv. 9) suggests for 
byw here the meaning “to use as a derisive proverb.” ‘So 
Merx, Steiner, e¢ al. Ver. 18 relates historically the effect 
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his people; 19. and Yahveh answered and said to his 
people: 

Behold, I will send you the wheat and the new wine and 
the oil, and you shall be satisfied therewith; and I will no 
more make you a reproach among the heathen. 20. And 
him of the north I will chase away from you, and drive him 
to a land of drought and barrenness, his forepart to the front 
sea and his tail to the hinder sea, that his stench may go up; 
and his ill savour shall rise, because he did such great things, 


of the pilgrimage of repentance and prayer. Against Merx, 
who reads 3p, juss., see Steiner. sip, Piel, with 5 to be 
jealous for one, is used where love, having been made jealous 
by misrepresentation or ill-treatment of its favourite on the 
part of a third person, undergoes a strong reaction against the 
latter in favour of the former. Ver. 19 ff to ver. 25 shows 
how God repents of the evil (ver. 13), and makes good the 
hurt. nw %9n, fut. instans: I have resolved to send to you, 
properly to release the wheat hitherto kept back——n5nn, here 
concrete object of reproach. Ver. 20. The northener. This 
designation of the swarm is strange, as the locusts usually 
come from the south or south-east to Palestine, and have 
their home there. But the swarm in question may have come 
from the north, and there are analogies for this. Hitzig, on 
the other hand: rvgawxés; Ewald similarly, “the Typhonian.” 
—The allegorists, who rely chiefly on this word, suggest a 
northern people, like Assyria. But in this passage also the 
reference to the physical plague is unmistakeable. The 
troublesome northener God removes, so that his front is to 
the eastern (Dead) sea, his rear to the western (Mediterranean) 
sea, and there he perishes. This only suits such a swarm, 
which is cast by a north wind, which quickens its march into 
the Idumzan desert, where it finds nothing to feed on, 
while portions of the line perish in the waters named. Often 
when the wind, which has carried them, fails, deserts and sea 
become their grave. So Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi. 59: Gregatim 
sublato vento in maria aut stagna decidunt. Jerome, ad hoc 
loc.: Etiam nostris temporibus vidimus agmina locustarum 
texisse Judaam, que postea vento surgenti in mare primum 
et novissimum (mortuum et mediterraneum) precipitata sunt. 
Quumque littora utriusque maris acervis mortuarum locus- 
tarum, quas aque evomuerant, implerentur, putredo earum 
et foetor in tantum noxius fuit, ut zrem quoque corrumperet 
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21. Fear not, O land, rejoice and be glad, for Yahveh does 
great things. 22. Fear not, ye beasts of the field; for the 
pastures of the plain grow green, for the tree bears its fruit, 
fig-tree and vine yield their strength. 23. And ye, children 
of Zion, rejoice and be glad in Yahveh your God! For he 
has given you an instructor in righteousness, and so he 
causes to come down upon you the early rain, and the latter 
rain in the first (month). 24. And the threshing-floors are 


et pestilentia tam jumentorum quam hominum gigneretur.— 
mony, stench of filth or corruption, here only.—'> bya, properly 
belongs only to God (ver. 21); it is arrogance in the locust to 
make such high pretensions, hence the merited punishment. 
Here also the irrational creation is imaginatively described. 
The Lord knows how to put an end to all boasting. Ver. 21. 
The exhortations to rejoice stand in broad contrast with what 
has preceded. Repentance has made such a revolution 
possible, divine grace has made it actual. The great deeds 
of God are encouraging to His land and people; cf. Ps. 
exxvi. 2f. The perfects here and in ver. 22 are prophetic. 
Ver. 22. Opposite of ch. i. 18-20. nm, properly power, full 
strength; here, what they are able to yield. Ver. 23. Rejoice 
in YVahveh, so that the ground of your joy lies in Him, which 
the following ‘3 explains.—'d mn wrongly translated “the 
early rain in right measure” by Ibn Esra, Kimchi, Ewald, 
Hitzig, Steiner, Wiinsche, Schultz, e¢ al. Rather “the 
teacher,” better, “instructor in righteousness” is meant 
(rightly Jonath., Vulg., Rashi, Hengst., Delitzsch, Keil, Merx, 
et al.). The key to the passage lies in 1 Kings viii. 36, 
2 Chron. vi. 27, according to which the answer to prayer for 
rain must be preceded by divine instruction (77n) respecting 
the good way. In the present case God has vouchsafed such 
a teacher, who directs to the way which God approves (71%), 
so that He can now send also the 771 Ow: (word-play, but 
guarded against misunderstanding by the earlier word). This 
instructor, therefore, is not the Messiah (Abrabanel, e al.), or 
a future teacher (Merx), but the prophet who has summoned 
to repentance.—The early vain, falling October to November, 
important for the sowing; the latter rain wm the first, namely 
month, Nisan (March to April). Chald. Hitz., Wiinsche, 
Delitzsch rightly so understood pwxn2. Ewald, Hengst. differ- 
ently: “at first,’ which would be opposed to “afterwards,” 
ch. iii, 1. Merx prefers pwxnd: “as before” (?). Ver, 24. 
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full of grain, and the vats overflow with new wine and oil. 
25. And I will restore you the years which the locust 
devoured, the canker-worm and the caterpillar and the 
palmer-worm, my great army, which I sent upon you. 26. 
And you shall eat to the full and be satisfied, and praise the 
name of Yahveh your God, who has dealt wondrously with 
you; and my people shall never be put to shame. 27. And 
you shall know that I dwell in the midst of Israel, and I am 
Yahveh your God, and none else; and my people shall never 
be put to shame. 

III. 1. And it shall come to pass after these things that I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy; your old men shall dream 


Opposite of ch. i. 17.—The vat (ap) is the vessel beneath 
the wine-press (n}) into which the juice runs from the 
latter. The grapes being so rich, the vats overflow.—pw, 
Hiphil, properly to drive (cf. ppw, ch. ii. 9), press, namely over 
the edge. Ver. 25. The plague might destroy the work and 
fruit of many years in a few weeks ; yet the phrase used here 
seems certainly to require that the coming of the four kinds, 
which are not put in exact chronological order, and hence in a 
different order from ch. i. 4, extended at least over two years. 
Ver. 26. The inf. abss. express the abundance of the action. 
This enjoyment must, of course, if it is to be blessed, be joined 
with praise of the giver, properly here of the doer. Ver. 27. 
The finest fruit of the good fortune to Israel will be the 
knowledge of its source, God’s gracious presence amid the 
Church; cf. ch. iv. 17. This leads on to the spiritual gifts, 
ch. ill. 


CHaptTer IIT. 


Ver. 1. After this, i.e. this time of undisturbed enjoyment of 
God’s natural gifts,a higher gift is dispensed. A long time 
will Judah enjoy this natural good before the gift of the Spirit 
comes, which introduces a general crisis affecting this land also. 
—Pour out, an expression chosen after the analogy of the rain, 
ch. ii. 23, affirms a hitherto unheard-of degree in bestowing 
the Spirit, who is poured out on all. Afterwards, this is 
spoken of in Isa. xxxii. 15; Zech. xii. 10; Isa. xliv. 3, and 
N. T.—WMy Spirit, here not the general vital force dwelling in 
man, but the supernatural one, which speaks in the prophets 
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dreams, your young men see visions. 2. And also upon the 
servants and upon the maids in those days I will pour out 
my Spirit. 3. And I will show wondrous signs in the 
heaven and on the earth: blood, and fire, and pillars of 
smoke. 4. The sun shall be turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood before the coming of the day of Yahveh, the 
great and terrible (day). 5. And it shall come to pass, 


(Orelli, 0. T. Prophecy, p. 4), a8 the effect mentioned shows.— 
All flesh, meant to indicate the greatest conceivable extent of 
the body receiving (whoever is flesh, man in the lowest sense), 
but in the nature of the case not (as in Lev. xvii. 14) to be 
extended to animals (Credner), who have no organ for this 
Spirit. According to the context, the prophet has not entire 
humanity in view, which is often so called (Gen. vi. 12 f.), but 
is thinking (as in ch. i. 2, etc.) primarily only of the inhabit- 
ants of the land, the members of God’s people, but of these in 
their entirety, as the following expansion of the idea shows: 
your sons, ete. The range of 13 bs, Jer. xii. 12, Ezek. xxi. 
4, 9, is to be similarly defined. Thanks to the universal 
reception of the Spirit, all the members of the nation are 
active as organs of revelation, without distinction of sex (sons 
and daughters), age (old and young), station (ver. 2). But the 
form in which they receive the revelation is different. Pro- 
phetic dreams (Herzog, xv. 733f.) are ascribed to slumber- 
loving age, visions to youth, with its eager receptiveness to 
them. Ver. 3. In those days, when the whole Church pro- 
phesies, all nature also preaches the nearness of the last 
judgment. God exhibits threatening phenomena, such as have 
just happened, as presages. 9 nd, porrigere miracula, as in 
Ex. vii. 9. These astounding phenomena will involuntarily 
remind of the terrors of the judgment; heaven and earth will 
be fiery and blood-red, as well as darkened by pillars of smoke 
(write after Massoretes, nnn with * of 1D*="79Dx, to tower 
high). Without exact definition, the words suggest disturbing 
phenomena, like darkenings of sun and moon (ver. 4), fiery 
redness in the heaven, discolouring of the water (Ex. vii. 17), 
and the like, in which the childlike spirit hears God’s warning 
voice; cf. Matt. xxiv. 29; Rev. vi. 12f Ver. 4. In view of the 
coming of the day of Yahveh. These portents, therefore, like 
the locust-army above, presage the coming of that day, ch. 1. 15, 
ii. 11, which has been once turned aside by the people's 
repentance, but at last must come on the world. Ver. 5. In 
this universal crisis, nothing but feeling to Yahveh saves, but 
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whosoever calls on the name of Yahveh shall escape. For on 
Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be a multitude 
escaped, as Yahveh said, and among the surviving, whom 
Yahveh shall call. 

IV. 1. For behold, in those days and at that time, when I 
bring again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, 2. I will 
gather together all nations, and bring them down to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and there hold judgment upon them 
for my people and my inheritance, Israel, which they have 


this does so unconditionally. ‘nh nwa sp, since Gen. iv. 26 
expresses also acknowledgment of Yahveh, but especially xii. 8, 
xiii, 4, ete—nbo», properly to slip away; LXX, swljoeruus. 
Here is the germ of the N. T. idea of swrnpia (so LXX for nua, 
Obad. 17), which, in the first instance, is preservation from 
the judgment; then, no doubt, positively like nyxwn, fulness of 
salvation.—On the Zion-mount, as Yahveh’s seat there shall be 
nop, which is not, in local sense, “asylum,” but in personal ; 
synonymous with nuxw (Isa. xxxvii. 32), properly body of 
escaped ones, saved community.—'n ‘x wx plainly points to 
a citation, and indeed not to Shemaiah’s oracle, 2 Chron. 
xii. 7, but Obad. 17. But the nods extends, not merely to 
those dwelling on Zion, but also to the survivors, whom Yahveh 
calls. Exiles might be meant, but there is no reason why the 
prophet, who has already incorporated the slaves, although 
mostly non-Israelites, in the Church in the highest sense, and 
at the beginning of the verse advances a quite universal, 
spiritual criterion, should not have thought of heathen. That 
this is, in fact, the right view, is shown by the expression 
pw. in connection with ch. iv. 1 ff Only scattered 
survivors of the heathen world are present, because (‘3, iv. 1) 
the bulk of it, according to ch. iv., succumbs to the judgment. 
Observe the twofold 7p; calling on God and God’s calling are 
conditions of salvation, the former more for the Jews who 
already know Him, the latter appearing more among the 
heathen. 


CHAPTER LV. 


Ver. 1. 'v aw in Hos. vi. 11. That last age must bring 
also the deliverance of the captive Judeans (see Intr.), and this 
is introduced by a sanguinary judgment of the nations in the 
Holy Land. Ver. 2. For an explanation of the thought, cf. 
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scattered among the heathen, and have divided my land. 
3. And on my people they have cast lots, and given a boy 
for a harlot, and sold a girl for wine, and caroused! 4. And 
what have you also against me, O Tyre and Sidon, and all ye 
regions of Philistia? Will you perchance recompense me 
aught for what is done (to you)? Or will you do aught to 
me? Quickly, swiftly, I will return your doing on your own 
head. 5. That you have taken away my silver and my gold, 
and carried my choice jewels to your temples; 6. and 


Micah iv. 11 £— Valley of Jehoshaphat, scarcely a mere symbolic 
designation of the judgment-valley, formed by the prophet 
(Credner, Winer, et al.). Ibn Esra and modern writers suggest 
the valley where Jehoshaphat (about fifty years before), almost 
without striking a blow, had won a victory over the allied 
power of the heathen tribes (2 Chron. xx. 16ff). But that 
valley is called n272 ppy, valley of praise (cf. the present ruin, 
Bereikit, west of Tekoa, east of the road to Hebron), and les, 
perhaps, too far from Jerusalem to be the scene of the judgment 
here depicted. We conjecture that a valley or a plain south of 
Jerusalem was so called in remembrance of the memorable 
King Jehoshaphat, and in connection with his campaign of that 
time to the south. Afterwards, tradition describes the Kidron 
valley as the valley of Jehoshaphat, and the general judgment 
was expected there. This tradition, however, is only traceable 
from the time of Eusebius—The name of the valley states 
what will take place here: Yahweh will judge; Niph. to come 
to a mutual understanding judicially, to contend. Scattering 
of the people and partition of the land (see Intr.). Ver. 3. 
Cf. Obad. 11. The victors carried on cruel slave-dealing with 
the members of God’s people, casting lots on them and then 
exchanging them, so that they gave a free-born boy for a harlot 
and a girl for wine, thus handing them over to slavery for a 
nominal price to indulge their lust or intemperance. Ver. 4. 
What you to me? ie. What have you against me? What do 
you see to attack in me or my people? Tyre and Sidon, the 
cities of wholesale trade (even with men, Ezek. xxvii. 13), and 
the Philistines carried on this trade with the captured Judeans. 
See the five districts of the latter, Josh. xiii. 3. Will they 
direct any act of recompense, revenge, or of provocation against 
Yahveh? In either case retribution will speedily overtake 
them.—53n with interrog. 7. Ver. 5. Of stealing the temple 
vessels and jewels. Ver. 6. The sons of Javan, see Ezek. 
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the sons of Judah and the sons of Jerusalem you have sold 
to the sons of Javan, to carry them far away from their own 
land. 7. Behold, I will stir them up in the place whither 
you sold them, and will return your doing on your own head; 
8. and sell your sons and your daughters into the hand of 
the sons of Judah, and they shall sell them to the Sabzans, to 
a people far off; for Yahveh has said it. 9. Proclaim ye 
this among the heathen peoples: Sanctify a war! Wake up 
the mighty men! Let all the men of war draw near and 
come up! 10. Forge your ploughshares into swords and 
your pruning-hooks into spears! Let the weakling say, I am 
a mighty man! 11. Hasten and come, all ye heathen 


xxvii. 13 and Obad. 20.—To remove them far away, which was 
the more wanton in view of the attachment of the Israelite to 
his own land and temple, to which his worship was bound 
(cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 19). Ver. 7. Those sold return and become 
instruments of retribution on those who traded in them, 2z.¢. 
Pheenicians and Philistines. Ver. 8. The retribution: their 
children are delivered by God to the Judeans (139, as in 
Judg. ii. 14 and often), and by them sold to the trading people of 
the south (saw, in Ezek. xxvii. 22), who carry them away toa 
distant unknown people there. Ver. 9 ff. Execution of ver. 2. 
Not the defensive strength of Judah is summoned, but the 
entire heathen world. ns? applies to the following summons. 
—Sanctify a war; the opening of a war, among the heathen 
also, was associated with religious consecration, offerings, 
auspices. Really, it is the Lord who kindles the war spirit, 
according to ver. 2. Wer. 10. Not merely the warriors, the 
peaceful country people also are to present themselves, trans- 
forming the implements of tillage into weapons of war.—D’AN 
or O'NN, from ny, according to the old versions = ploughshare. 
As in 1 Sam. xxx. 20f.,, nwano is distinguished therefrom, 
many prefer the meaning hoe, mattock (so Symm. already).— 
wien (here only), opposite of 7123, from won, to be limp, weakly. 
Cf. Schiller: “But war brings force to light, it raises all above 
the common, even in the coward it begets courage.” Ver. 11. 
vay (here only)=wan (Ges): festinate et venite = festinato 
venite. Others: come to help (after the Arabic). LXX, Syr.: 
assemble yourselves, which would anticipate apa. The latter 
not imperat., but perf., into which the summons passes.— Thither, 
namely, where the foes are crowded together. This prayer 
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peoples round about, and gather yourselves together ;—thither, 
O Yahveh, bring down thy heroes! 12. Let all the heathen 
bestir themselves and come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
for there will I sit to judge all nations round about. 13. Put 
ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe! Come, tread! For 
the wine-press is full, the vats overflow, for their wickedness 
is great. 14. Crowds upon crowds in the threshing-wain 
valley, for the day of Yahveh is near in the threshing-wain 
valley! 15. Sun and moon grow black, and the stars with- 
draw their shining. 16. And Yahveh roars from Zion, and 
from Jerusalem he makes his voice sound, so that heaven 
and earth tremble. But Yahveh is a refuge to his people 


recalls Judg. v. 13 (23); yet the reference is not, as there, to 
human combatants, but to heavenly powers, as nn3n and the 
suff in 7033 (Ps. ciii. 20) intimate. So also Hitz., Del., Keil, 
Oehler, e¢ al. On the other hand, Ewald, Wiinsche, Schmoller 
refer it to the Judzeans, said to be summoned in ver. 9. For 
this Judg. v. 13 and Micah iv. 13 may be appealed to, but the 
parallels are not decisive. Ver. 12. aby as in Hos. ii. 2. The 
judge is enthroned in calm majesty; at His feet, without 
knowing it, the madly excited crowd is assembled. Vailey of 
Jehoshaphat, on ver. 2. Ver. 13. The summons goes forth to 
God’s heroes to discharge their judicial office. Harvest and 
Wwine-press treading are here first used as a terribly beautiful 
image of the deadly judgment; then often Isa. Ixiii. 1 ff; Rev. 
xiv. 15 (dependent passage). What at last is fully ripe is their 
wickedness, sin, which has reached its highest measure in 
quantity and quality. Wéne-press and vats, cf. on ch. ii. 24. 
Ver. 14. Crowds on crowds. The word expresses properly the 
confused noise of such a mass of people, then the mass itself; 
the repetition, its immeasurableness.—yn, usually explained 
as “something cut off,” in the sense of decretum, fatum, penalty, 
decision (noun, Isa. x. 22). More probable, however, after the 
figure of the harvest, is the thought of the threshing-wain, 
Isa. xxvill. 27; Amos i. 3='7 9. So Calvin already. 
Ver. 15. The darkening which, according to ch. ii. 10, took 
place already in the prelude to the judgment, now first begins 
in earnest in the main act. Ver. 16. Just so, the thunder and 
the earthquake, cf. ch. ii, 11. The prophet does not really 
describe the event, because seeing it would do no good, but 
covers it with night and horror, and shows us at once God’s 
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and a stronghold to the children of Israel. 17. And you 
shall know that I am Yahveh your God, who dwell on Zion, 
my holy mountain; and Jerusalem shall be a sanctuary, and 
strangers shall no more pass through her. 18. And it shall 
be on that day, the mountains shall drop down with new wine, 
and the hills shall flow with milk, and all the brooks of 
Judah shall flow with water; and a spring shall go forth 
from the house of Yahveh to water the acacia dale. 19. 
Egypt shall become a desolation, and Edom a barren waste, 
for the outrage to Judah’s sons, in that,they shed innocent 
blood in their land. 20. But Judah shall abide for ever, 
and Jerusalem from generation to generation; 21. and I 


people well protected against the storm. Ver. 17. The experi- 
ence of God’s true nature and holy rule is here renewed and 
heightened in relation to ch. ii. 27.--wsp, properly, place set 
apart for God. Here the meaning is: It shall be such an one 
in deed and truth, unassailable by the nations, so that no 
foreign nation dares again to tread the city with marauding 
intent; just so, Obad.17. Ver. 18. Glance into the promised 
land of Judah, now most richly endowed with God’s blessing, 
where milk and wine, according to poetical hyperbole, flow in 
streams, Gen. xlix. 11. (Verbs of abundance with accus. 
Ges. § 138, Anm. 2.) But Judah’s poverty in water will pass 
into the opposite, when all its numerous wadis obtain water, 
and in particular a spring issuing from Yahveh’s house waters 
the acacia valley. The valley meant is not the one in Num. 
xxv. 1ff, which was beyond the Jordan (!), but, according to 
the starting-point of the spring, and the further exposition, 
Ezek. xlvii. 1 ff, a valley in connection with the Kidron valley, 
perhaps a part of the present Wadi-en-Nar. Acacias still 
thrive, even on arid ground. Ver. 19. The lands of the foe, 
on the contrary, are punished with barrenness. This is 
affirmed of Eyypt,so well watered by nature and art, whose 
king, Shishak, plundered the temple and palace at Jerusalem 
under Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv. 25), and of Hdom, which must 
recently have shown itself hostile (see Intr.), and to which 
especially the charge applies; on accownt of the outrage to the 
sons of Judah (genit. obj. with allusion to Obad. 10), which 
outrage is perpetrated by slaughtering the Jews settled in its 
land. Ver. 21a. Of doubtful meaning. Instead of the first 
smpn, Ges. e¢ al. would read ‘npn, after LXX, éxCurjow: fae 
will avenge and not leave unpunished;” but in this case the 
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will regard their blood as cleansed, which I did not so regard, 
—but Yahveh dwells on Zion. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of Joel’s Writing. The Day of Yahveh. 1. First 
Warning-cry on occasion of a Locust-plague, ch. i. 2-20; 
2. Second Warning-cry on like occasion, ch. ii. 1-17; 
3. Comforting Promise, ch. iii 18-27; Completion of the 
Community of Yahveh and of the General Judgment, chs. iii., 
iv.: a. Gift of the Spirit, ch. i. 1 f.; 0. Signs of the Final 
Judgment, ill, 3-5; c. Judgment of the Nations in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, ch. iv. 1-16; d. Judah saved, ch. iv. 16-21. 

An unparalleled locust-devastation, combined with ruinous 
drought, was the outward occasion for the public appearance 
of Joel, who from a higher point of view explains this 
“natural event” by its deeper connection with God’s revela- 
tion in the world. It is true, attempts have been made in 
all ages to interpret the plague described in his discourses 
allegorically, as if the reference everywhere were, not to 
locusts, but to hostile armies which were to invade Judah. So 
already Targ. Jonathan, and most of the Church Fathers, who 
refer the four species, ch. i. 4, ii, 25, to four empires or 


second must have run: px Nb.—Merx: “I declare their 
blood a ‘ps3, pure, which I before did not esteem ‘p);” after 
Jonah i. 14, Deut. xxi. 8, Jer. xxv. 29, it is said to be=I let 
it not be shed with impunity, declare it inviolable—We prefer 
by O97 to understand the blood lying on Judah, the blood- 
guiltiness attaching to it a long time (cf. Num. xxv. 27; Deut. 
xxi. 8), which hitherto has found no expiation. The association 
of np2 with a material, instead of a personal, object is unusual ; 
the guilt is purged away, the guilty one cleansed. Zech. xiii. 1 
connects this feature with the above temple-spring, ch. iv. 18. 
—nm, not an appended oath (Ewald), but concluding feature, 
alluding again emphatically to the chief point (cf. Obad. 21), 
which was already mentioned in ver. 17, but recurs here like a 
refrain in Joel’s manner, 
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heathen rulers tyrannising over Judah, though certainly they 
do not agree in specifying them. Yet Jerome and Theodoret, 
who were struck by the natural truth of Joel’s description, at 
least desire to attain the natural sense alongside the political 
one. The same meaning found defenders in the Middle 
Ages in Ibn Esra, Rashi, D. Kimchi; in the Reformation age 
it was approved by Luther and Calvin. Later, 8. Bochart 
especially (in Hierozoicon) secured it predominance by showing 
the exact agreement with natural history. He is rightly 
followed by most modern writers. Yet exceptions are not 
wanting. Thus, ¢g., Hengstenberg, Havernick, Hilgenfeld, Merx, 
have returned to the symbolical or allegorical interpretation. 

Without doubt, the entire description in Joel i. and ii. is 
pervaded by a prophetic symbolism. But this does not con- 
sist in foreign armies, whose coming belongs to the future, 
being compared to locusts, but conversely in this, that the 
animals, which are only too truly a present reality, are 
depicted as a terrible invading army. We cannot more 
thoroughly mistake the exceedingly natural description in 
ch. ii, 2-9 (Rev. ix. 3 ff. quite different !), which is also highly 
poetical, and more completely rob it of its graphic power, than 
by such an artificial importing of a political sense. But we 
have more than poetry here. That warlike picture of the 
locusts has its inner reasons and deeper right in the fact 
that they are in truth Yahveh’s army. The prophet would 
represent them as such. Therefore he is filled, not merely 
with grief for the lost harvest, but also with terror at the 
worse evils to follow (ch. i. 15, ii. 1 ff). A sign so terrible 
as this devastation announces, that the Day of Yahveh itself 
is approaching, when He will reckon with the world and with 
His people. Whoever thinks this occasion too trifling to be 
brought into connection with the general judgment, does not 
reflect that for Orientals such a plague of locusts is among 
the most fearful visitations, and destroys the land more com- 
pletely than the passage of a hostile army. 
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Starting from this occasion of an actual devastation, the 
Book of Joel then unfolds, with steady advance of ideas and 
in beautifully finished form, God’s thoughts of the future. 
In the first discourse, ch. i, the predominant feeling is sorrow 
ati the withdrawal of natural blessings by the terribly obstinate 
and prolonged national calamity. The whole population is 
summoned to pray and cry aloud in anguish before God,— 
from the vulgar carousers, whose enjoyment is taken from 
them, advancing to the peasants, who have been robbed of 
the fruit of their toil, and at last reaching the priests, who 
must have felt it deeply, that even the sacrificial service had 
to be interrupted. Inspired with deep sympathy for the 
whole pining creation, the prophet himself finally acts as 
priest, and prays for them to the compassionate God, 

Ch, i. 1 ff, without joining on to what precedes, shows 
how the prophet may have spoken on the approach of a fresh 
swarm of the dreaded insects. As to contents, this appeal 
rightly follows the one in ch. i., because it looks more from 
the present to the future, advancing from the presage to the 
day of Yahveh, which was only done incidentally in ch. i. 15. 
All the more earnestly and piercingly goes forth this time the 
call to sincere, sorrowful repentance, by which the Lord might 
yet be moved to desist from His purpose and turn aside the 
revelation of His wrath. 

In ch. ii, 18 the information, that this day of humiliation 
which the nation had willingly appointed on the prophet’s 
admonition, was attended with success, forms the transition 
to the encouraging section. Perhaps the gracious answer of 
God came on this very day of fasting, penitence, and prayer, 
and doubtless by the lips of the same prophet, who previously 
as God's messenger had conveyed the threat of heavy judg- 
ment. This answer ch. ii. 19 ff. promises in the immediate 
future the richer blessing as the plague had been grievous. 
Instead of drought, abundant and regular rain shall begin, 
and the army of locusts shall be suddenly driven away. In 
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the prosperity which springs up out of so terrible a time, the 
children of Zion shall recognise the gracious presence of their 
God. Yet this is not the consummation, but only a prelude 
to it. 

There follows in ch. iii. 1 f., distinguished both in matter 
and time from the former undisturbed enjoyment of God-given 
happiness, a rain of the Spirit, which makes the rare privilege 
of divine illumination, granted always to prophets, the common 
possession of the entire nation. As Joel in general sees the 
inward in the outward, the beginning of the highest and last 
in the immediately present, as he discerns in the locust-army 
the forerunner of the last day, so in his eyes the abundant 
rain, which brought the visitation to an end (ch. ii. 23), is 
only a prelude to a corresponding higher blessing and gracious 
manifestation, namely, the rain of the Spirit, which shall fill 
the entire national community and make it an organ of 
prophetic activity, so that then what Moses once threw out as 
a wish scarcely to be ventured, becomes matter of fact, 
Num. xi. 29. The spiritual maturity of all members of the 
Church brought into direct, living union with God, as well as 
the equality arising among them through this relation, beside 
which all earthly distinctions vanish as of no importance, are 
characteristic marks of the consummation then reached by the 
people of God, ch. iii. 3 ff—But the judgment also must be 
completed, the day of general retribution must finally come, 
which has only been deferred by God’s longsuffering. But 
when it appears at last, it has no terror for the perfect Church 
of God. Deliverance from God’s judgment is secured indeed, 
not by dwelling in Judea-Jerusalem in itself, not by belonging 
outwardly to His people, but by personal confession of Yahveh 
and by taking refuge in Him, a course open by His gracious 
will even to those who are far off. 

Ch. iv. 1 ff Meantime the judgment of the nations is 
preparing in this form, that the heathen, seized with martial 
fury, assemble together in hostility to Yahveh’s land and city. 
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Their wholesale destruction in the valley of Jehoshaphat is 
the antitype of the destruction of the locust-swarm (Delitzsch). 
And why should such a fate now overtake the heathen 
nations? Plainly after the recent suffering and anxiety on 
account of the physical calamity has been turned away, the 
remembrance of the outrages suffered not long before from 
heathen nations awakens again with painful feelings, Retri- 
bution shall come on these heathen for the arrogant revels 
which they, the conquerors of Jerusalem, held on Zion, and 
for the inhuman treatment which they dealt out to the captive 
Jerusalemites, selling them into distant lands where they are 
still dwelling. The judgment itself is rather mysteriously 
hinted than described: while the warlike hosts of the heathen 
gather in wild excitement on a plain near the holy city, the 
Lord, enthroned in calm majesty above them, delivers His 
judicial sentence and gives the signal to execute the judgement, 
whereupon heavenly forces carry out the sanguinary sickle 
and wine-press work, dark night veiling the horrible slaughter. 
But the people of God, thanks to their God who dwells in 
their midst, are hidden safely; and Judah, His land will 
shine after the terrible storm with a beauty and fertility 
never seen before, as the purified dwelling-place of a people 
that shall never know trouble, because at peace with God. 

On the relation of Joel iii. to Acts ii. (and Rom. x. 18), 
cf. v. Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, p. 217 ff (T. & T. 
Clark.) 


A M O S. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE person of Amos is known to us only from his own 
prophetic book. His name does not occur anywhere else 
in the Bible. iD!—burden-bearer(?). A Midrash explana- 
tion interprets it of his awkwardness in speech (??): mnw 
pipy wow snp mod inwda pwy, see Levy, Meuhebr. Worterd. iii. 
663. The Church Fathers, who were unacquainted with 
Hebrew, took him to be the father of Isaiah, who, however, was 
called yioy. See Knobel, Prophet. der Hebricr, ii. 144, where 
also the baseless rabbinical tradition is mentioned, that Amos 
was brother of King Amaziah. The heading ch. i. 1 credibly 
names the village Tekoa as his home (now the ruin Tekua), 
according to Jerome, situated twelve Roman miles (south) of 
Jerusalem, six miles (south) of Bethlehem, in the Judean 
wilderness, the nearest part of which is called “desert of 
Tekoa,” 2 Chron. xx. 20; 1 Mace. ix. 33. Jerome (Prol. ad 
Am.): Ultra nullus est viculus, ne agrestes quidem casz et 
furnorum similes quas Afri appellant mapalia. Tanta est 
eremi vastitas. — Et quia humi arido atque arenoso nihil 
omnino frugum gignitur, cuncta sunt plena pastoribus, ut 
sterilitatem terree compensent pecorum multitudine. Accord- 
ing to ch. i. 1 and vii. 14, Amos was by calling a shepherd 
and sycamore-planter ; he laid stress on this as showing that, 
not his own choice, but only God’s extraordinary and irresist- 
ible call, which fetched him like Moses from following the 
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The divine voice also sent him to Israel, the northern 
kingdom, more particularly to Bethel, the religious centre of 
that country. This took place according to the heading 
ch. i. 1, which is confirmed by ch. vii. 10 and the entire 
situation implied in the book, during the reign of Jeroboam 
II. and Uzziah. For the few years that the activity of Amos 
seems to have lasted, the time when these two kings reigned 
allows only too much room. True, a definite year is given 
as the initial term of his prophetie work (ch. i. 1, “two years 
before the earthquake”); but the exact date of this earth- 
quake, which also falls according to Zech. xiv. 5 into the 
reign of Uzziah, is unknown. Amos himself foretold (ch. ii. 
18 ff.) this important natural event, still memorable to a late 
posterity, and perhaps attained his great prophetic influence 
chiefly through the occurrence of this sign. In any case he 
delivered his next discourses only after this catastrophe had 
happened, referring to it already in ch. iii. 3 ff, iv. 11 (cf. 
also ch. viii. 8), but scarcely long afterward. Thus in time 
he is nearest to Joel, whose discourses he follows up in ch. i. 
2, and also recalls at the close ch. ix. 13 ff. The political 
horizon of the oracles of Amos still coincides with that of 
Obadiah and Joel: Edomites, Philistines, Phoenicians, have 
made attacks on Israel (see on Amos i. 6), but the standpoint 
has meantime advanced considerably: the Syrians stand now 
in the foreground, and the Assyrians form the menacing 
background. The above indications of time are supported 
by the fact, that the Ephraimite land, which Amos has in view, 
is plainly enjoying a state of great prosperity, having risen 
anew to power and influence (cf. eg. ch. vi. 13). This was 
the case under Jeroboam II., who had restored to the kingdom 
its early splendour (2 Kings xiv. 25). But this outward 
revival led only to more reckless indulgence; arrogance, 
luxury, and heathen practices smothered all better feelings, 
Thus the kingdom was hastening, without suspecting it, to 
the abyss. Then God sent to the land in Amos a. preacher, 
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who urged to repentance with impressive earnestness. If 
any one could, he would have aroused the conscience with 
his powerful call. The power of his word was felt, in fact, 
by the rulers, especially the high priest at Bethel. Efforts 
were made by friendly as well as hostile representations to 
turn him aside,—the stern, unwelcome preacher (cf. ch. v. 10), 
who in his threats devoted king and people, throne and altar 
to destruction. But he was not to be driven away as long 
as the divine commission directed him to that land (ch. vii. 
10 ff.). Knobel, Ewald, Keil, e¢ al., conjecture that later he 
returned to his Judean fatherland and there composed his 
book. Late and quite untrustworthy accounts make him die 
a martyr’s death under the ill treatment of Amaziah and his 
son (see in Knobel, p. 146). 

The contents of his discourses and visions are, with the 
sole exception of the conclusion, of a menacing character. 
Like Isaiah later, in Judea, he has to charge princes and 
judges with injustice and bribery, the higher classes generally 
with corruption of manners, above all with unbridled covetous- 
ness and indulgence, shameless licence and lust; along with 
this went ill administration of justice. The rich and powerful, 
in order to indulge their passions, attacked the possessions of 
the weak, and found connivance and complaisance for all their 
knavery and violence at the hands of the readily venal judges ; 
ef. ch. ii, 6 ff, iii, 10, iv. 1, v. 7, 11 £, viii 4 No’ less 
than against these sins against neighbours Amos fights against 
apostasy from God, such as is seen in the image and idol 
worship practised at Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, Beersheba, and so 
in Israel and Judah, ch. ii. 4, iv. 3 ff, v. 5, 21 ff, viii, 14. 
This pretended Yahveh-worship in its heathen perversion is 
an abomination to the Lord, the Yahveh-images are idols. So 
far from Amos and Hosea being the first to denounce the 
Yahveh-images and requiring a purer and more spiritual 
worship of God than was hitherto required by the men of 
God, they, on the contrary, saw in those “calves” a heavy 
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offence, of which Israel was guilty (since Jeroboam I.), an 
unpardonable falling away from the former better knowledge, 
such as will take the people into exile. They therefore bear 
witness to the original absence of images in the worship 
of Yahveh (since Moses). The retribution, which Amos 
announces to the people on account of its incorrigible wicked- 
ness, appears indeed partially in the form of national calamities, 
like earthquakes, pestilence, drought, locust, plagues, etc. 
But the last and heaviest judgment which God will soon 
inflict on the land, is conquest by enemies, and in the wake 
of: this, the-exile,ch.ci. 12 i jve 2 (02), vio 27 pee 
11, 14, vii. 9, 11, ix. 1,4, 8,14. The Assyrians are meant, 
who indeed are not yet expressly named, as presently in 
Hosea, but plainly float before the seer’s mind as God’s 
avengers. For the rest, this menacing preacher is not without 
an outlook to a blessed time of grace. See the close of the 
book. 

As to his mental idiosyncrasy, Amos stands in noteworthy 
contrast to Hosea, with whom he still shares the same sphere 
of work and the same task, bearing witness to the same 
divine purpose. Whereas Hosea in the midst of the preach- 
ing of judgment makes us look down into the unfathomable 
depths of God’s love, Amos is the fearless herald of the 
majesty of this God and its terrors for sinners. This absolute 
divine power, which he can depict so eloquently, is, of course, 
no arbitrary power to which man must submit in blind 
fatalism, but deals with man in perfect accord with the moral 
law, which is testified to him by his conscience (cf. especially 
ch. v. 4, 6,14f.). Like an Elijah, Amos was to arouse the 
reprobate nation of Yahveh from its moral perversity and 
blindness. Not without reason had the Lord on this occasion 
chosen a simple, unsophisticated countryman for His witness. 
Such an one, unseduced by the glitter of outward greatness 
and worldly culture, must needs have felt most deeply the 
corruption of morals which reigned in the mansions of the 
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great and the houses of the rich, and came to light in God- 
forgetting luxury. If Amos denounces luxury (comparable 
in his aversion to wealth with all its evil train to James, the 
writer of the Epistle, Delitzsch), this is done because this 
parade and luxury are the fruit of many acts of injustice, as 
well as the source of unspeakable new extortions, and the 
reason why so many do not see the gravity of the position 
and grieve not for Joseph’s hurt. That, for the rest, the 
Amos of inexorable severity had a heart, not merely of human 
sympathy, but of priestly compassion, he shows, not only in 
the tender elegiac strain, ch. v. 1 ff., but still more in his 
fervent intercessions, ch. vii. 2, 5. 

As to form, the well-arranged book of Amos, which was 
plainly composed by Amos himself, is marked by regularity. 
It falls into an exordium (chs. i. and ii.), a first half composed 
of discourses (chs. iii.—vi.), and a second made up of 
visions (chs. vii—ix.). The several parts are introduced and 
indicated by analogous formulas. So in the Introduction, 
ch. i. 3—ii. 5, a uniform scheme of seven parts obtains. 
The uniformity, however, is not tedious, but heightens the 
emphasis. Cf. further the beginning of the three discourses, 
ch. iii. 1, iv. 1, v. 1, and of the visions, ch. vii. 1, 4, 7, viii. 1. 
He also loves repetitions with a refrain; so cf. vii. 2 f with 
5 f., iv. 6,8, 9,10. The tone, despite all natural simplicity 
and strength, which occasionally tends to harshness, is often 
highly poetical. In particular, the prophet can depict the 
lofty and the terrible in a masterly way; occasionally he 
grows quite lyrical, as in ch. iv. 13, v. 8f, ix. 2ff His 
images are original, frequently taken from country and 
shepherd life (cf. eg. ch. iii, 4 ff, 12, iv. 1, e al). Ewald: 
“This simple range of country life has quite filled his healthy 
imaginative power; one meets nowhere else among the pro- 
phets, images from country life of such pure originality and 
vivacity, and in such inexhaustible abundance; this also is 
evident, not merely from the numerous comparisons and 
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prophetic images proper; but this peculiarity of experience 
and mode of view in this prophet enters into the minutest 
veins of conception and speech.’—In regard to the integrity 
of the book, particular verses indeed have been critically 
attacked, but without conclusive reason, like ch. vi. 2 (see 
there), ch. v. 8 f.; or without any tenable proof, like ch. i. 2, 
iv; U3, ix: 5 f. 

Of literature on Amos there is specifically to be mentioned : 
Gustav Baur, Der Proph. Amos, Giessen 1847. 


ExorpDIuM, ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE JUDGMENT, CHS. L, II. 


I. 1. Discourses of Amos, who was among the sheep- 
masters of Tekoa, which he saw respecting Israel in the days 
of Uzziah, the king of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, 
son of Joash, the king of Israel, two years before the earth- 
quake. 2. Then he said: 

Yahveh roars from Zion, and from Jerusalem he makes his 
voice sound forth; then the pastures of the shepherds wither 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. The heading (cf. Introd.) “plainly comes from an 
ancient skilful hand” (Ewald), which does not preclude the 
supposition that the parenthetical relative clause }\pndo~7ws 
may have been added later (so Delitzsch). He is right. 
It is true Amos calls himself (ch. vii. 14) 7p3, properly 
cattle-herd, whereas 173 means sheep-breeder, after a special 
sort of sheep called in Arabic nakad. But that Amos was 
a shepherd is stated also in ch. vii. 15 (N¥, used only of 
small beasts). Thus 1p2 stands there generally for shepherd, 
somewhat like PouvxéAcg.—-Discourses of Amos, which he saw; 
see Isa. ii. 1 (note in Orelli’s Com.). The usual phrase in 
the headings, ‘7724 (sing.). But see Jer. i 1. That the 
“discourses of Amos” are divinely revealed, is implied in 
min awe. On the indication of time, see Introd. Ver. 2. As 
a starting-point, in a sense text or theme, for the introductory 
survey, Amos selects a saying of his countryman Joel, to which 
he gives a rural and also north-Israelite turn, J oel iv. 16. 
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and the head of Carmel dries up. 3. Thus says Yahveh: 
For three misdeeds of Damascus, yea for four, I no longer 
turn it aside: because they threshed Gilead with threshing- 
rollers of iron. 4. So will I send fire into~the house of 
Hazael, and it shall consume the palaces of Benhadad. 
5, And I will break in pieces the bar of Damascus, and root 
them out that dwell in the sin-valley, and the sceptre-bearer 
from the pleasure-house. And Aram’s people go in captivity 


The verse briefly characterises the prophet’s preaching. It 
has Zion for its inner standpoint, judgment for its content, 
the kingdom of Ephraim for its principal goal. The thunder- 
peal does not announce refreshing rain, but the fiery heat 
of divine wrath, before which the land languishes,—even the 
freshest pastures, even Carmel, which is so rich in vegetable 
growth, the chain of hills cutting across the land of Israel. 
Ver. 3. Damascus, the capital of the Syrian kingdom, which, 
especially under Hazael, harshly afflicted Israel, and conquered 
the entire land east of the Jordan (cf. 2 Kings viii. 12, x. 32 f.), 
is overtaken by judgment on account of three, yea four outrages. 
The numbers rise in a climax (cf. Prov. xxx. 18 ff.), as in 
Odys. Vv. 306: rpig wanepes Aovnol nai rerpaxicg; Virg. din. i. 94: 
o terque quaterque beati. Three, yea four deadly sins make 
punishment inevitable; 32ws xd, properly, J turn wt not round, 
do not cause it to return, cf. Joel uu. 14. But only the one 
main offence is always mentioned, the worst. TZhreshed Gilead 
with tron (4.e. furnished with iron spikes) threshing-sledges, see 
Isa. xxvill. 27. Hither this is a figurative expression (like 
2 Kings xiii. 7, perhaps) for harsh treatment generally, or it 
gives an example of what went on in the conquest of Gilead, 
captives being so done to death. Cf. also 2 Kings viii. 12, and 
the analogous reproach in the latter case, ver. 13. Ver. 4. 
Benhadad (I111.), son and successor of the usurper Hazael, 
2 Kings xiii. 24; cf. Schrader, vol. i. 203. These kings had 
adorned Damascus with splendid structures. In Josephus’ 
days the Damascenes boasted of this, especially of Benhadad II. 
and of this Hazael, Ant. ix. 4.6. Ver. 5. Damascus succumbs 
to foes. }i&% is the name of the Syrian sun-city (like the 
Egyptian), Heliopolis, Baalbec, cf. Ezek. xxx. 17. Instead of 
valley of the sun-city, Amos calls it valley of the sin-city, or 
rather idol-city.—The 's nyp2 is the present Bekaa, valley-basin 
between Libanus and Antilibanus, called also Coele-Syria.—He 
who holds the sceptre=the reigning monarch.—7y, with double 
Seghol, although it has nothing to do with the Bene Eden, 
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to Kir, has Yahveh said—6. Thus says Yahveh: For three 
misdeeds of Gaza, yea for four, I no longer turn it aside : 
because they carried away captive a whole captivity to deliver 
it up to Edom. 7. So I send fire into the wall of Gaza, that 
it may consume her palaces. 8. And I will root out the 


2 Kings xix. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 23; it is rather to be sought in 
the vicinity of Antilibanus, where also Greek authors know a 
xupédeioos,and was perhaps the summer palace of the Damascus 
ruler. The name will allude to fy in the appellative sense. 
The place cannot be fixed certainly. Jusieh, near Riblah, at 
the north end of that high valley, has been thought of; or the 
present village of Jubadin, near Malltila, east of Antilibanus.— 
Riehm, differently, combines with Ezek. xxvii. 23, 2 Kings 
xix. 12, etc., Handworterd. Alt. p. 176 {£—Kir (see on Isa. xxii. 6, 
and Volek in Herzog, i. 602), the land, from which, according 
to Amos ix. 7, the Syrians came, will be the land of their exile. 
This threat Tiglathpileser fulfilled, 2 Kings xvi. 9. Ver. 6. On 
the uniformity of these oracles, see at the close. Gaza pre- 
cedes, as representing the Philistines; as an important place of 
trade, it perhaps took a special part in the slave-trade which is 
condemned; it is still the most important Philistine place 
(16,000 to 18,000 inhabitants).— Hull captivity, an entire 
deportation, by which an entire stretch of country was 
stripped of inhabitants. ’0n as in Obad. 14. But if this 
charge recalls the one raised there and in Joel iv. 4 ff. (aii. 4), 
we must not, with several expositors, think of the same 
events (2 Chron. xxi. 16 f.); for in Amos the Edomites do 
not deliver up prisoners (Obad. 14), but: Philistines and 


Pheenicians deliver up to Edom (not to the Bene-Javan). 


Amos no doubt combines in this list of sins incidents from 
different times, but perhaps has here chiefly in view some- 
what later incidents than Obadiah and Joel. In the conquest 
of Gilead by the Syrians (ver. 3), perhaps many inhabitants 
of the east-Jordan country were first sold to the neighbour- 
ing Phoenicians, and through these came into the hands of 
the Philistines; both finally delivered a great number of 
them into the hands of the Edomites,—who had been 
especially bitter against the Israelites since Joram’s days,—a 
course of twofold cruelty. Ver. 7. Gaza, as even its name, “ the 
strong one,” says, always famed for the strength of its walls. 
Ver. 8. Three other cities of the Philistine Pentapolis are 
named. Only Gath is absent, which was conquered (2 Kings 
xii. 18), perhaps destroyed by Hazael, and therefore may 
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inhabitants from Ashdod and the sceptre-bearer from Askelon, 
and will turn my hand against Ekron, and the remnant of the 
Philistines shall perish, has the Lord Yahveh said.—9. Thus 
says Yahveh: For three misdeeds of 7yre, yea for four, I no 
longer turn it aside: because they delivered up a whole 
captivity to Edom, and did not remember the covenant of 
brethren. 10. So I send fire into the ring-wall of Tyre, that it 
may consume her palaces |—11. Thus says Yahveh: For three 
misdeeds of Hdom, yea for four, I no longer turn it aside: 
because he pursued his brother with the sword and suppressed 
his pity, that his wrath and his fury may tear perpetually— 
which he keeps for ever. 12. So I send fire upon Teman, 
that it may consume the palaces of Bozrah.—Thus says 
Yahveh: For three misdeeds of the sons of Ammon, yea for 
four, I no longer turn it aside: because they ripped up the 
women with child in Gilead for the purpose of enlarging their 


seem to have been sufficiently humbled.—The remnant, te. 
not merely those not named, but also the last remnant; 
therefore they perish without exception; cf. ch. ix. 12 and Jer. 
xlvii. 4. Not the Assyrian, but the Roman rule, brought the 
disappearance of the Philistine nationality in its train (Del.). 
Ver. 9. Tyre, cf. Joel iv. 4 (aii. 4); but see above on ver. 6. 
It is an aggravating circumstance that the Tyrians did not 
remember the friendly alliance existing between Solomon and 
Hiram at the time when their kingdoms were most prosperous ; 
see 1 Kings v. 26; cf. ch. ix. 13 (ns). Ver. 10. Tyre also was 
world-famous for its strength; see Orelli on Isa. xxiii. Ver. 11. 
Edom, already twice named as hostile, itself comes into the list. 
The charge agrees with the one in Obad. 14 and Joel iv. 19 
(iii.): It even drew the sword against its brother-nation, when 
the latter was overpowered by foes, and so ruthlessly stifled 
natural compassion. Its enmity has not yet ceased ; since the 
revolt under Jehoram it has constantly bloodthirsty rage. mw, 
pausal form, with 7 instead cf m. Ver. 12. Zeman, Edomite 
district.—Bozrah, Edomite capital, Jer. xlix. 13. Ver. 13. The 
sons of Ammon assisted in the conquest of poor Gilead by the 
Syrian power, in order to obtain a gain of territory, as later 
they made use of the deportation by Tiglathpileser; see Jer. 
xlix. 1-6.—Ripping up of pregnant women; see Hos. xiv. 1. 
“Inhuman cruelty was always the characteristic trait of the 
Ammonites, as a boasting spirit was of the Moabites, malicious 
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borders. 14. So I kindle fire in the wall of Rabbah, that it 
may consume her palaces with trumpet-blast on the day of 
battle, with uproar in the day of the whirlwind. 15, And 
their king shall go into captivity, he and his princes together, 
has Yahveh said. 

II. 1. Thus says Yahveh: For three misdeeds of Moab, 
and for four, I no longer turn it aside: because he burned the 
bones of the king of Edom into lime, 2. So I send fire upon 
Moab, that it may consume the palaces of Kerioth, and Moab 
shall die in tumult with trumpet-blast, with sound of horns. 
And I root out the judge from his midst, and all his princes 
I will kill with him, has Yahveh said.—4. Thus says Yahveh: 
For three misdeeds of Judah, yea for four, I no longer turn it 
aside: because they disregarded the law of Yahveh and did not 
keep his commandments; and their deceitful images have led 


craft of the Edomites” (Del.) Ver. 14. Rabbah, Ammonite 
capital; see Orelli on Jer. xlix. 2—nym (ny) for ‘nnd. 
Poetry and prophecy affect a certain interchange of words in 
such refrain-like repetitions.—The hostile power is represented, 
not merely as a consuming fire, but also as a rushing hurricane, 
which carries the people into banishment. Ver. 15. 02n, their 
king, as the parallel clause (7%) proves, meant of the actual 
king; whereas Jeremiah, in the dependent passage (xlix. 3) is 
thinking of the god of the Ammonites. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1. The division of chapters should here be quite ignored. 
—Moab. The outrage charged against it of burning the bones of 
the Hdomite king to lime (ue. so that not even the bones were 
spared in burning the corpse, but were carefully crushed, and 
the dust scattered; differently 1 Sam. xxxi. 12 f.!)—an act 
altogether abhorrent to Semitic feeling, which in addition con- 
demned cremation—is not related elsewhere. Probably this 
misdeed belongs to the time when the Edomite king was in 
alliance with Israel and Judah, and against Moab (King 
Mesha), 2 Kings iii. 1 ff, 12. Kerioth, named as the Moabite 
capital (cf. Jer. xlviii. 24), as in Mesha’s inscription, line 13, 
according to the edition of Smend and Socinus. Ver. 3. DD, 
synonymous with paw yon, ch. i. 5, 8. The fem. suffixes 
apply to the Moabite community. Ver, 4, DDN» (pronounce ; 
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them astray, whicn their fathers ran after. 5. Lo, I will send 
fire upon Judah, that it may consume the palaces of 
Jerusalem ! 

6. Thus says Yahveh: For three misdeeds of Israel, yea 
for four, I no longer turn it aside: because they sold the 
righteous man for money, and the needy man for a pair of 
shoes! 7. Who pant after dust of the earth on the head of 
the poor, and twist the way of the innocent; and a man with 
his father—they go to the harlot, that they may profane my 
holy name! 8. Andon garments taken in pledge they crouch 
beside every altar, and wine of those fined they drink in the 
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mo osm), cf. Hos. iv. 6.—nma19, here concretely, their worthless, 
lying images. Ver. 6. In Jsracl’s case, a similar introduction 
to the others; but not content with one reproach, a long 
denunciation is poured out. Because they sold the righteous man 
for money, refers to the venality of the judges, or the hard- 
heartedness with which they delivered up the poor innocent 
man to slavery for money (which he cannot pay); in any case, 
the second clause refers to the latter: and the poor man for a 
pair of shoes (cf. ch. viii. 4, 6); #.¢. for a trifling matter, which 
he owes, hard-hearted judges and creditors make him a slave. 
Ver. 7. Who pant, gasp eagerly, does not mean that they 
envy the poor man even a bit of dust, which he bears on his 
head as a sign of grief (because it is still a bit of ground; so 
Hitz. et al.), but that they have no rest until they have brought 
the poor into trouble and sorrow.—®"3y, properly, those bowed 
down, swbmissi, the meek, harmless, and defenceless, who do 
harm to no one; proudly and selfishly they cross the path of 
these, and injure them in their right. With injustice and hard- 
heartedness gross immorality is connected, so that father and 
son meet at the harlot’s house.—Zhat they may profane. Such 
vice is like malignant, intentional blasphemy of Yahveh’s 
name, which they still carry on their lips and think they 
honour. Ver. 8 describes what goes on at their iuxurious 
_ religious feasts. According to the humane law, Ex. xxii. 25, 

“they ought to treat pledged garments with the utmost regard ; 
they lie on such signs of their harshness in their worship of 
God t-10', recline thereon, cf. nw, like xA‘n—xrivu. Just so 
the wine, with which they then carouse, is extorted by their 
wretched dispensing of justice. 2), to fine one judicially. By 
nabs the true God plainly severs Himself from these rites, 
although certainly they were celebrated in Yahveh’s honour 
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house of their gods. 9. But yet I destroyed the Amorite 
before them, whose lofty growth was like the lofty growth of 
cedars, and he was robust like the oaks. And I destroyed 
his fruit above, and his roots beneath. 10. And yet I brought 
you up from the land of Egypt, and caused you to wander 
in the wilderness forty years, to take the Amorite’s land in 
possession. 11. And I raised up from your sons some as 
prophets, and from your young men (some) as Nazarites—is 
it not so, ye children of Israel? runs Yahveh’s oracle,-— 
12. then you gave the Nazarites wine to drink, and the 


(ver. 7). Ver. 9. As Hosea often does, Amos contrasts with 
this base conduct the proofs of Yahveh’s love, which should 
have insured Him their gratitude: J, in contrast with the false 
gods whom they now serve. The Amorite (sing., in keeping 
with the usual personification of the nation) stands here as the 
most dreaded representative of the Canaanites (Josh. xxiv. 18, 
et al.) ; in this tribe there were still giants like King Og (Deut. 
iii, 11; Josh. xiii. 12); he is therefore compared to mighty 
trees,—like the cedar in height, the oak in strength,—which 
again gives rise to the proverbial saying: from root to tip, 
or stump and stick; cf. Job xviii. 16. Ver. 10 goes back to 
former benefits. Ver. 11 speaks of the spiritual powers bestowed 
on the members of the nation. The northern kingdom was 
especially blessed with prophets—Deborah,Samuel,Elijah, Elisha, 
the “ prophets’ schools,” etc. The Lord raised up Nazarites, who 
consecrated themselves to Yahveh by a vow of abstinence 
(Herzog, x. 426 ff), by awakening in the young men (occasion- 
ally in elders, 1 Sam. i. 11) a resolve of the kind, whereas a 
proper divine call to this state (Judg. xiii. 7) remained an 
exception. Our passage shows that there were not a few such 
Nazarites in early days, although the historical books say 
nothing of them. That they are to be combined in cwnobia 
with the prophets’ sons (Vatke) does not clearly follow from 
this passage. Ver. 12. The tacit witness which the last- 
mentioned ascetics bore to the holy God by their abstinence, 
was just as irksome to them as the audible witness of the 
prophets; hence they wickedly frustrated God’s calling, and 
robbed themselves of great good which should have accrued to 
the community from these individuals. Wine forbidden of old 
to the Nazarites; which, indeed, is not expressly mentioned in 
the case of Samuel and Samson, but in the case of the mother 
of the latter, Judg. xiii. 4, 7,14, and Num. vi. 3. Ver. 13. As in 
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prophets you ordered : “ Ye shall not prophesy!” 13. Behold, 
I make a shaking among you, as the waggon shakes which is 
well filled with sheaves. 14. Then refuge vanishes from the 
swift, and the strong cannot harden his strength, nor the 
mighty man save his life. And the archer will not keep 
his ground, nor the swift-footed escape, nor the rider on 
horseback escape with his life. 15, And he whose heart is 
courageous among the mighty men, he shall flee away naked 
in that day, runs Yahveh’s oracle. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of the Exordium, chs. i, ii. Announcement of 
the Judgment. 1. The sevenfold Prelude of the Judgment 
on Heathen and Jews, i. 1-ii. 5; 2. Apostrophe to the most 
guilty Nation, Israel, ii. 6-16. 

This exordium is as distinctive of Amos as Hos. i-iii. is of 
that prophet. Amos, transported from the pure country air 
into the poisonous vapours hanging bodefully over the great 
world, sees nothing but lightning flashes of divine judgment, 
and hears nothing but the thunder-peal of divine threatening. 
The wrath of God, roused up by insults to His holiness, makes 
the round of the horizon like a storm, until the black cloud 
settles at last over the people, on whom it is really destined 
to discharge itself. First, foreign and hostile peoples are 


the case of the former nations, here also the sentence follows 
on the accusation; but this also at greater length. p yn, as 
explained by most, “to oppress,” does not suit. Rather the 
meaning to cause to shake, afterwards intransitively, is required 
by the context. If we are unwilling to assign this meaning to 
the word, comparing it with Arabic “aor, ‘dka, ‘aka (MY, PY, TY), 


“~~ with Hitz. (formerly) and Steiner, we must read p*Dn, p'Dn, 


The shaking of the earth is compared to that of a heavily- Jaden 
harvest waggon (o2nnn, which is under your feet), referring to 
the\earthquake, as vv. 14, 15 prove; no courage, no weapon, no 
strength avails then: the most courageous must flee, and even 
flight is cut off, so that there is no escaping even on horseback. 
Ver. i. To confirm his strength = our: to collect oneself. 


\ 
\ 
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smitten: 1. Damascus, or the Syrian kingdom (ch. i. 3-5), 
the greatest and most dreaded land with which Israel came 
into fatal contact in the last decades, and on which God’s 
majesty is to take revenge——2. Gaza and the Philistine 
towns generally (ch. i. 6-8), who have anew displayed their 
old hostility to Israel-Judah.—3. Tyre (i. 9f), the greatly 
envied, impregnable city of the world’s commerce, which has 
taken advantage of the suffering of Yahveh’s people through 
vulgar robbers. Next in the list come three tribes akin in 
blood to the Israelites: 4. Edom (i. 11 f.), nearest akin and 
also most hostile; 5. Ammon, i. 13-15; 6. Moab, il. 1-3 ; 
and finally (ch. ii. 4, 5), as seventh (!), Judah-Jerusalem, His 
own people in a neighbouring State, which probably Samaria 
would not be sorry to see humiliated. But then, after making 
the round of all the neighbours, foreign and akin, hostile and 
friendly, God’s judgment bursts most violently on Israel itself 
(ch. ii. 6-16). 

As concerns the neighbouring non-Israelite peoples which 
are rebuked, the punishment announced to them certainly has 
reference chiefly to the attacks they had made directly or 
indirectly on God’s people. But we should observe that all 
the deadly sins mentioned form a violation of the most general 
divine precepts well-known even to the heathen. The heathen 
are judged according to the degree of their knowledge. 
“ Crushing with iron sledges, delivering captives to bitter foes 
(Edom), forgetting the brotherly bond, killing a brother, stifl- 


ing pity, ripping up pregnant women, removing boundaries, 


burning the bones of a dead man,—+these are too obviously — 


moral outrages, trangressions of the simplest moral laws” 
(Schmoller). The judgment on Judah, on the other hand, 
proceeds on its relation to the divine Torah, to the law, which 
is again a sum of individual precepts or ordinances, given 
specially by God to this nation. Like Hosea (ch. iv. 6, 
viii. 12), Amos as Yahveh’s representative stands on the 
firm ground of a divinely revealed legislation, for the neglect of 


i 
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which he has to rebuke the nation. That this Torah coincides 
exactly with the present Pentateuch, is as little to be asserted 
as that it contained no ritual ordinances. The relation of 
Judah to this law is again like that of their backsliding 
fathers, after a brief powerful reaction had begun in the first 
days of Jehoash. Thus, despite its possession of divine revela- 
tion, it is not spared (here already Rom. ii. 13 holds good; 
ef. Amos ili. 2!), but is associated as seventh with the 
heathen nations, and smitten with the same fate as these. 
And Israel? ‘This is not brought up last of all because it 
is innocent, but, on the contrary, as the most guilty nation 
to which the messenger of doom is really sent. If it has 
listened to the former sentences on foes and friends perhaps 
with self-conscious security, nay satisfaction, it must now learn 
that its case is the worst in the Lord’s eyes. In the oracle 
ch. ii. 6 ff, in the accusation against this people, the limit 
hitherto observed is too narrow for the prophet, who breaks 
out at once into a whole series of reproaches. Above all, 
it is the unprincipled administration of justice which angers 
him (as somewhat later Isaiah in Judah), the oppression of 
the poor and weak by legal and illegal means. In association 
therewith appears next shameless lust and boundless sensuality 
among the well-to-do, along with idolatry, which gives the 
reins to such passions; whereas Yahveh with His demand of 
strict purity is forsaken or worshipped only in name, not- 
withstanding the unique claims He has on this people. This 
oracle (ii. 6 ff.) shows us what sort of people the prophet has 
to do with, and is like a special introduction to this book. 
For the rest, chs. i, ii, despite their introductory character, 
form an independent discourse, as is shown by the peculiar 
threat (ch. ii, 18-15) in which it ends. Were plainly a 
terrible, destructive earthquake is foretold, clearly the one 


\\ mentioned in ch. i. 1. Hitzig, who explains in the same way, 


‘certainly adds: “But the words were probably not uttered 
then, but only written afterward” (!), Cf Herzog, Eneyhd. 
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xvi. 729f. Conversely, we may suppose that the prophet 
largely owed his great influence to the fulfilment of this threat 
(see after ch. iii.), and for this very reason the heading alludes 


~ to that event. 


First THREATENING DISCOURSE: THE APPROACHING JUDGMENT, 
CH. III. 


III. 1. Hear this word which Yahveh has spoken 
respecting you, ye children of Israel, respecting the whole 
family which I brought up out of the land of Egypt, namely : 
2. You only I have known of all families of the earth; 
therefore will I visit on you all your iniquities. 3. Shall 
then two meet together, unless they have made agreement ? 


CuHarrer II. 


Ver. 1. The addition respecting the whole family, recalls the 
obligation under which they stand to Yahveh in consequence 
of that deliverance (cf. ch. ii. 10).—7ox> introduces “this 
word.” Ver. 2. y1’, in the sense of intimate appropriation : 
known and regarded as mine. If God has entered into special 
relation to this people, He will take all the more exact notice 
of their trespasses; cf. Luke xii. 48. . Ver. 3 ff. The long series 
of causes and effects enumerated, shows that inferences may be 
securely drawn from obvious effects to the cause, or from clear 
symptoms to a still concealed event. The aim is to convince 
the hearers of the connection between the prophet’s oracles and 
the events of the time, which again leads to the higher common 
author of the events and the prophecy. A heavy calamity has 
already happened (ver. 6), probably the earthquake foretold by 
the prophet two years before. Ver. 3 perhaps alludes to this. 
Where two meet together ; as here the prophet’s words strangely 
coincide with God’s dispensations, there must have been an 
agreement between the two (here God and the prophet). 
Others understand ver. 3 of God and Israel, who had bound 
themselves by a covenant to go together. In that case we 
should expect conversely : Will not two who have made agree- 
ment also go together? Rather in the whole series of questions 
the prophet’s aim is to establish his good right to speak, as this 
had, without doubt, been denied to him from the first; ef. 
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4, Will a lion roar in the wood, unless he has prey? Will 
a lion make his voice sound from his den, unless he has 
taken (something)? 5. Does a bird fall into the net on the 
ground, unless it has a gin? Does the net rise aloft from | 
the ground, unless it has certainly caught (something) ? 
6. Or is the trumpet blown in the city without the people 
trembling? Or does calamity happen in a city, unless 
Yahveh has done it? 7. For the Lord Yahveh does nothing, 
unless he has revealed his purpose to his servants the 
prophets. 8. If a lion roars, who will not fear? If the Lord 
Yahveh speaks, who will not prophesy ? 

9. Proclaim ye respecting the palaces at Ashdod and 
respecting the palaces in the land of Egypt, and say: 
Assemble yourselves on the mountains of Samaria, and see 
the many tumults within them and the oppressions in their 
midst, 10. and how they know not to do what is right, 


ch. ii. 12. Ver. 4. The roaring of the lion is a sure sign that 
he has the prey already in his claws—to be referred to God’s 
voice, which the prophet made to sound forth in menace. 
Ver. 5. The fall of the dird is not by chance, but in con- 
sequence of an intentionally laid instrument. The suffering 
of the nation does not overtake it by chance, but is prepared 
by a higher will (God). ‘n nb, the net spread on the ground 
on which the bird, caught by the gin (Wpy), is thrown down. 
The suff. 75 applies to the bird. The second time a net is 
meant, which springs up when the prey comes within its 
reach. Ver. 6. The alarm-horn is always heard with terror 
as a sure sign of danger. So should the warning voice of 
prophecy be heard. Or, is not every calamity God’s work, 
and therefore capable of being foretold by His messenger ? 
Ver. 7 expressly says that this is done. Thus the prophets 
are the called watchmen, who know the voice of doom, and 
their threats must therefore be heard with terror. Ver. 8. 
But if God thus speaks to the prophet, the latter must 
prophesy. He is impelled thereto as irresistibly as every one 
on hearing the lion’s voice is involuntarily seized with terror. 
Ver. 9. The prophet calls together foreign nations that they 
may behold and testify with horror the disorder and confusion 
in Samaria; on such a city judgment must come.—nn1nn, 
uproar, tumult. We have here to picture stormy scenes of 
violence. Ver. 10. The simple Amos cannot endure the lofty 
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is Yahveh’s oracle, who store up injustice and violence in 
their palaces! 11. On this account has the Lord Yahveh 
said: Distress, and all round the land! And he makes thy 
firraness sink from thee, so that thy palaces shall be plundered. 
12. Thus says Yahveh: Like as the shepherd snatches two 
legs from the jaws of the lion, or an ear-lap; so shall the 
children of Israel be rescued, who sit in Samaria in a corner 
of the divan, and on damask of the couch. 13. Hear ye, and 
testify to the house of Jacob, is the oracle of the Lord 
Yahveh, the God of hosts: 14. Verily, on the day when I 
visit Israel’s sins on it, I will visit the altars of Bethel, so 
that the horns of the altar shall be broken off, and fall 
to the earth, 15. And I will break in pieces the winter- 
house with the summer-house, so that the ivory-houses shall 
perish, and many houses come to an end, is Yahveh’s 
oracle. 


buildings of the city, and princes (3298), and splendid palaces, 
because of the injustice they conceal. Ver. 11. 'n 220, not 
“environment of the land” (Ewald), but1is epexegetical: and 
indeed. Ver. 12. If distress threatens on every side, 1s salva- 
tion still possible? Yes, but of what kind? With trouble 
one will rescue some disjyecta membra of the nation from 
destruction, as the shepherd Amos originally and drastically 
depicts. Such will be the lot of those who now le in comfort 
on their couches.—pwn, pronounced somewhat differently from 
the name of the city, denotes the fabric made there with great 
skill; as we say “damask.” Ver. 13. The hearers first addressed 
are to declare what they hear to the whole house of Israel. 
Ver. 14. Bethel (cf. ch. v. 5), as the chief seat of the calf- 
worship set up by Jeroboam, is the scene of the worst trans- 
gression of the house of Israel. That this whole system is an 
abomination to the Lord, appears very clearly. With the 
horns the atoning power and the divine consecration of an 
altar fall to the ground. Ver. 15. In the same way, the 
buildings of luxury come to a sudden end. Many respectable 
people, as well as kings (Jer. xxxvi. 22), had special residences 
for the cold and hot seasons. Jvory-houses, i.e. houses whose 
rooms were inlaid with ivory. Ahab built such a house, 
1 Kings xxii. 39.— Numerous houses, cf. Isa. v. 8. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. iii, First Threatening Discourse. Judg- 
ment drawing nigh. 1. Its Visible Signs, vv. 1-8; 2. Its 
Full Descent on Samaria, vv. 9-15. 

There follow, characterised by the same introductory words 
(ch. iii. 1, iv. 1, v. 1), three threatening discourses, explaining 
and enlarging the accusations made in ch. i. 6 ff. They fall 
in a somewhat later time than chs. 1. 11, as the earthquake there 
threatened (cf. ch. ii. 13 ff with i. 1) has meantime happened ; 
consequently two years have passed since the prophet’s first 
appearance. For that catastrophe is not spoken of for the first 
time in ch. iv. 11 as past, but ch. 111. 3 ff. (cf. especially ver. 6 f.) 
is already uttered under the immediate impression awakened by 
’ that event. According to the latter section, by the occurrence 
of that terrible calamity the prophet’s warning voice has 
received a powerful confirmation, and his ministry an irrefut- 
able justification: he has only said what he was compelled 
to say under divine constraint. But that alarming event is 
itself, to the prophet’s knowledge, merely a sign of God’s 
displeasure, a prelude of worse judgment, which will bring to 
a sudden end both the extravagant living in Samaria and the 
God-displeasing worship at Bethel (vv. 9-15). The simple, 
uncorrupted shepherd reproves here the luxury of the dwell- 
ings (ch. iii, 12, 15), as in ch. vi. 4 ff he rebukes the luxu- 
rious indulgence of the table. Wanton effeminacy is to him 
asin, and not without reason; for whoever is housed like these 
Samaritans while. so many are homeless, whoever revels as 
these magnates did (ch. vi. 4 ff.) while the poor hunger, shows 
a heart filled with utter selfishness, and without feeling for 
others’ need. Yea, still more: This wealth has grown so 
ereat through extortion and oppression of the poor; the tears 
and blood of those robbed of their means cleave to it. The 
reason why Amos so hates the grand buildings, is that 
“injustice is stored up” in them (ch. i. 10). 
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SECOND THREATENING DISCOURSE: THE ACCUSATION 
AGGRAVATED, CH. IV. 


IV. 1. Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, that are on 
the mountain of Samaria! who oppress the poor, who crush 
the needy, who say to their lords, Give us to drink. 2. The 
Lord Yahveh has sworn by his holiness, Verily, behold, days 
will come upon you, when they shall lift you up with hooks, 
and your hindmost with fishing nets. 3. And you shall go 
forth by breaches in the wall, every one straight before him, 
and shall fling away the Rimmon image,* is Yahveh’s oracle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1. pow, masc. as general form instead of feminine. 
Bashan-cows, fat, well-fed, such as the rich meadow-land of 
Bashan produces. The prophet is reminded of them by the 
luxurious, bloated ladies of Samaria, whom one only need look 
at to know what indulgent lives they lead. Here also we have 
rustic outspokenness, less in ridicule than anger; this luxu- 
riousness costs the poor of the land dear. To satisfy the greed 
of the wives, the husbands must oppress the poor.— Their lords, 
the husbands are called in good patriarchal style (Gen. xviii. 12, 
cf. 1 Pet. i11. 6), but here ironically, as the men are the obedient 
servants of the masterful women. That in some circumstances 
woman is harsher and more cruel than man, see, eg. 1 Kings 
xxi. 7 ff—That we may drink. On drunkenness in Samaria, cf. 
Isa. xxviii. 1. Ver. 2. The word of God announced follows.— 
By his holiness, His holy nature, God swears, as in ch. vi. 8 by 
His soul, by Himself; He presents His holy nature as a pledge 
that something will happen, so that the hallowing of His name 
will depend on this. The inexact masc. suffixes interchange 
with the fem. suff. in keeping with the freedom of Hebrew 
idiom.—Nxwn, Niph. impersonal passive with accus.—nwy and 
nd, properly thorns (then usually oD) ; here, as the adjunct 
mt makes clear, fish-hooks, fishing-nets. nm nN, not after- 
growth, brood (Hitz.), but your hindmost ones, most secret ones ; 
ef. ch. viii. 10,ix.1. As ver. 3 shows, the meaning is, that they 
will be brought out of their chambers, where they feel as com- 
fortable as the fish in the water, and be let down over the wall, 
like fish dangling on the line, in order to escape the investing 
foe. Ver. 3. Since the gates are watched by the enemy, they 
are let out at places where the wall is broken by the besiegers, 
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4, Come to Bethel, and—sin, to Gilgal—sin still more! And 
bring your sacrifices every morning, your tithes every three 
days! 5. And with that which is leavened kindle thank- 
offerings, and proclaim freewill libations, publish aloud; for 
so indeed it pleaseth you, ye children of Israel, is the oracle 
of the Lord Yahveh. 6. And yet I also inflicted on you 
whiteness of teeth in all your cities, and want of bread in all 


and so has lost its original height. Every one straight before 
him, in the hope of creeping through the circle of besiegers. 
Others apply mx¥n to the captives going out under escort. 
The meaning depends on the difficult words ‘7 mnabwm. The 
former word (longer original form for nw) Gesenius, et al., 
read as Hoph.: you shall be cast into the fortress, {1070 (=NO18), 
which form cannot be proved to exist. LXX, xai droppipjozode 
cic +d bpog vd “Powwcv, and therefore inserted 9, and perhaps read 
myieqn mn ynsbvim, In fact, the image of the god Rimmon 
(Assyr. Ramman) is meant, but perhaps also of a goddess of 
this name. The local reference is strange, as one cannot really 
believe that in such a flight these images are dragged first to the 
hills. Hence it is perhaps best to strike out 7 instead of adding 
4: mot monsdvm. The idol-image, dear to the women, they 
cast away in disgust as superfluous ballast. Isa. ii. 20 depends 
on this passage. Ver. 4f. Bitterly ironical in meaning: Go on 
with your worship; only sin comes of it; practise it still more 
earnestly, and you sin all the more. Bethel, ch. iii. 14; Gilgal, 
Hos. iv. 15.—1p25, with distributive 5, properly always in the 
morning. Instead of from time to time merely, let them slay 
their freewill-offerings every morning ; instead of paying tithes 
every three years (Deut. xxvi. 12), let them do it every three 
—ays. Their zeal can only make the matter worse, as worship 
in these places, and in the forms current there, is simply sin. 
Ver. 5. The kindling with what is leavened is a characteristic 
deviation of the Ephraimites from the Mosaic canon, Lev. ii. 11, 
according to which nothing leavened should be burned. Even 
in the thank-offerings, Lev. vii. 11, 13, the leavened loaves 
mentioned were not designed for burning. Another custom 
which, with good reason, seems offensive to the prophet (cf. 
Matt. vi. 2), was the publishing of the freewill-offerings of indi- 
viduals before the whole congregation. So rightly Delitzsch, 
whereas most expositors refer to challenges to freewill-offerings. 
The indecency of these customs is indicated by this: “ So for- 
sooth it pleases you.” Ver. 6. There follows then (as a supple- 
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your places; but you returned not to me, is Yahveh’s oracle. 
7. And yet I also withheld the rain from you, when there 
were still three months to harvest; and I caused rain to fall on 
one city, and on another city I let no rain fall; one plot was 
rained on, and another plot, on which it rained not, withered. 
8. Then two, three cities tottered to one city to drink water, 
without being satisfied; but you returned not to me, is Yah- 
veh’s oracle. 9. I smote you with blasting and mildew. 
Very often your gardens and your vineyards and your fig-trees 
and your olive-trees the locust consumed; but you returned 
not to me, is Yahveh’s oracle. 10. I sent pestilence upon you 


ment to the displays of favour, ch. ii. 9 ff) an enumeration of 
divine penal visitations, which have effected nothing, and there- 
fore have not proved a means of grace: 1. Famine and dear times. 
na) belongs to the whole sentence: this also I did, but it availed 
nothing. ‘38 with emphasis, as in ver. 9 and ch. 11. 9 ff.: I it 
was who did it— Whiteness of teeth, euphemism for the state 
when one has nothing to bite and break.—7y 21’, on Hos. xiv. 2. 
Ver. 7 f. 2. Want of water, days of drought. yr, cf. Joel i. 13. 
The latter rain is meant, which comes toward the end of Feb- 
ruary, properly two months before the harvest ; but the harvest 
month is also reckoned in Hebrew fashion. God’s sovereign 
rule is shown in this, that He made it rain on one field and 
not on another. Ver. 8. Zwo, three cities tottered, paints the 
feeble gait of the emaciated people. The stores of one city, 
which had to supply two or three, were, of course, soon exhausted. 
The famine mentioned in ver. 6 may have been caused by 
plagues, such as those in vv. 7-9 ; but it is not placed in relation 
to them, but is prefixed more generally. Ver. 9. To this were 
added—3. Failure of harvest and locusts. }S1w, burning, black- 
ening of the corn by hot winds, Gen. xli. 6 ff—pp, mildew, 
also in consequence of drought, not of excessive moisture.— 
mann, adverbial infinitive, stands first in a peculiar way.—nrn, 
on Joeli.4. The prophet here glances back at Joel’s age. 
Ver. 10. 4. Pestilence and strokes of war. Lgypt felt this 
scourge of God as the last and worst plague, Ex. xii. 29f In 
the same way God visited Israel just as heavily. Add to this 
the miseries of war: Their best manhood perished ; at the same 
time, they had the disgust of seeing their valuable steeds carried 
off as the victor’s prey. A great field of corpses near at hand 
(DIDS), with 1 epexeg., as in ch. ii. 11: and indeed) must have 
been in the mind of the Israelites, where their army was 
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after the manner of Egypt. I slew your young men with the 
sword, along with the capture of your horses, and caused the 
stench of your camp to ascend even into your nostrils; but 
you returned not to me, is Yahveh’s oracle. 11. I overthrew 
you, as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, so that you 
became like a stump plucked from the burning; but you 
returned not to me, is Yahveh’s oracle. 12. On this account, 
thus will I do to thee, O Israel. Because I will do this to 
thee, arm thyself against thy God, O Israel. 13. For, behold, 
the former of the mountains, and creator of the spirit, and 


destroyed. The expression similar in Joel ii. 20. A victory of 
the Syrians is supposed ; ef. especially 2 Kings xii. t Ver Dh 
5. Earthquake. Here again a glance is cast at the earthquake, 
which is to be put between chs. ii. and iii, the latest terrible 
“catastrophe.” The word is applied usually to the “overturn- 
ing” of Sodom in Isa.i.7. With great difficulty they saved 
their bare life, were like a half-burnt log snatched from the 
fire; cf. Zech. iii, 2. Ver. 12. Because all milder means of 
chastisement were useless, a severe one is now to come, which 
is not expressed here, but whose gravity is all the more empha- 
tically intimated. God’s majesty will be revealed in this judg- 
ment.—nst points to something to follow, which, however, is 
not expressed. Prepare thyself to meet thy God, not to be recon- 
ciled to Him, but in self-defence. This time He will put forth 
all His strength; gather thyself together! The summons is 
ironical, as the suffix intimates: prepare thyself against—thy 
own God. Ver. 13. What kind of a God He is, and how sad, 
therefore, it is to have Him for an opponent, the poetical closing 
verse says. He is the Creator of the universe, the All-knowing, 
who tells man His unspoken thoughts (ny =m, musing, secret 


——— o . 
murmuring).—According to the order of words: “makes morn- 


ing light darkness,” we might think of this, that when God 
would judge, He can again turn the glimmering day into cheer- 
less night, perhaps by a swift-ascending storm, which again 
swallows up the scarcely dawning day (Ewald). According to 
ch. v. 8, we are rather to think of the daily miracle that God 
causes the morning light to issue out of deep darkness. In 
this case the usual order of words is abandoned (as in Ps. civ. 4), 
perhaps to avoid the hiatus ney nwy.—God’s majesty is seen, 
finally, in the beautiful trait: who walks ... where the clouds, 
which veil the Lord’s glory, form the visible substratum of the 
conception. He skirts only the lofty points of the earth, leaves 
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he who tells man what his thoughts are, he who turns dark 
ness into dawn, and walks on the high places of the earth— 
Yahveh, God of hosts, is his name! 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. iv. Second Threatening Discourse, the 
Accusation Aggravated. 1. Apostrophe to the Ladies of 
Samaria, vv. 1-3; 2. to the Children of Israel in general, 
vv. 4-13. 

This second discourse opens with a withering accusation 
against the women in Samaria, similar to the invective 
directed against the women of Jerusalem by Isaiah, the 
younger contemporary of Amos, Isa, iii. 16 ff. If Isaiah 
especially finds fault with the vain women of his capital | 
for their vanity, love of finery, and coquetry, Amos names 
as the worst thing going hand in hand with those evils— 
love of pleasure, which is quite insatiable in the respect- 
able women, so that, in order to indulge their whims, 
they constantly plague their husbands with new demands 
at the cost of the poor and wretched (cf. ch. ii. 6 f.). 
How this world of high dames will be shaken out of the 
indulgent life, in which it is sunk, when the foe invests 
the city, and the pampered women will be glad if they 
are able to escape with bare life at any cost of toil and 
suffering! The investing foes are certainly the Assyrians, 
who are referred to in ch. vi. 14 as oppressing the whole 
land, and in ch. vi. 7, v. 27, as those who carry off the 
people beyond Damascus. 

From ch. iv. 4 the reproof turns to the whole nation, and 
in particular strikes at its worship, which, as Amos and after 
him Hosea testifies, is already not the legal one as regards its 


there His footsteps. On the form bdmdthé (double plural 
ending), cf. Ges. § 87,5, Anm.1. The form appears first in 
Deut. xxxii. 13; cf. Job ix. 8; Micah i. 3. 
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form (place and ceremonial), but one arbitrarily constituted ; 
and in view of the mercenary and selfish spirit which they 
bring to God’s service, is mere sin. The bigotry with which 
they multiply and enrich the sacrificial rites, makes therefore 
the evil all the worse: the more they practise such worship, 
the more they sin. All the divine judgments that have 
fallen on them hitherto have not brought them back from 
such self-willed ways to their rightful Lord; neither famine 
(ver. 6) nor want of rain (ver. 7 f.), neither loss of harvest 
nor locust devastation (ver. 9), neither pestilence nor the 
calamities of war (ver. 10), have borne any fruit. Even the 
latest catastrophe, the terrible earthquake, which they have 
escaped with difficulty, has not really humbled their proud 
hearts. Now, let them learn what the Almighty can do 
whom they have so grievously sinned against; let them 
prepare for the worst (ver. 12f.), The reference is to the 
judgment announced in ver. 2 f. 


Tuirp THREATENING DISCOURSE: LAMENT FOR ISRAEL, 
Cus. V., VIL 


V. 1. Hear ye this word, when I begin a Jament over you, 
O house of Israel! 2. She is fallen, she shall not rise again, 
the virgin of Israel! She lies stretched along on her land, 
none aises her up again. 3. For thus says the Lord 
Yahveh: The city which goes forth with thousands shall 


a 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. np, prophetic dirge over the nation, such as Ezekiel 
especially was accustomed to strike up over those against 
whom he had to prophesy, and who in a sense were already 
fallen victims to death. Ver. 2. ° nina, cf. on Isa. i. 8. Her 
incorrigibleness calls for a doom, from which she will not 
recover. This verse sets the key of the lament. Ver. 3. 
Fearfully will the contingent of the Israelitish host be 
decimated in each several city. w%', here as verb of flowing 
or fulness with accus., Ges. § 138, 1, Anm. 2. ° nad, properly, 
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have hundreds left, and she that goes forth with hundreds 
shall have ten left, of the house of Israel. 4. For thus 
says Yahveh to the house of Israel: Seek ye me and live! 
5. But seek not Bethel, and come not to Gilgal, and pass 
not to Beersheba! For the rolling city (Gilgal) rolls thence, 
and the house of God (Bethel) comes to an utter end. 
6. Seek ye Yahveh and live, that he may not come into 
the house of Joseph like fire, which consumes, without 
there being any one to quench it for Bethel. 7. Ye who 
change right to wormwood, and crush righteousness to the 


belonging to the house of Israel. Ver. 4. And live=so shall 
you certainly live, Ges. § 130, 2. The living God opposes 
Himself to the idols, with whom they seek refuge (ver. 5). 
Ver. 5. Bethel, on ch. i414. Gilgal, on Hos. iv. 15. 
Alongside these stands“ here also Beersheba as the place 
whither the pilgrims/ went (ch. viil. 14), and where the 
worship was no better. Like Bethel, the place was hallowed 
by patriarchal recollections. Cf. already Abraham, Gen. 
xxxL 33! Gilgal, the\rolling city, will roll on—paronomasia, 
such as Isaiah and Micah are specially fond of. Beth-El, 
God’s house, becomes Beth-Aven. This it is already as idol- 
house, hence so called by Hosea (ch. iv. 15); but it becomes 
so also in another sense of fix, nothingness, wtter ruin. Ver. 6. 
Bethel is specially named as the religious centre of the house of 
Joseph, i.e. of the northern kingdom. There at Bethel also the 
prophet preached, ch. vii. 10 ff Ver. 7. Indignant apostrophe 
to the bad judges, who change the right, a gift of God, into 
the opposite, sweetness (Ps. xix. 10f.) into bitterness. nay?, 
probably wormwood, frequently joined with ws, poison (so in 
ch. vi. 12), symbolical phrase for bitter wrong. By twisting 
the right, and using God’s just and wholesome ordinances in 
an evil, perverse way, they change the source of benefits into 
the opposite—The righteousness, which they should support 
and enable to stand upright (ver. 15), they lay on the ground 
to be trampled on. Vv. 8, 9. A description of God follows, 
whereas in ver. 10 that of the unjust judges is continued. It 
seems natural with Ewald to make ver. 7 follow after ver. 9; 
but ver. 8 does not well join on to ver. 6. Such a break in 
the language may he understood in the prophet by supposing 
that he directs his gaze alternately at the transgressors in the 
land who forget all just law, and at the perfect God in His 
majesty, who must punish such crimes. Wellhausen would 
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ground !—8. He that created the Pleiades and Orion, and 
changes darkness into morning, and darkens day into night : 
who calls the waters of the sea, and pours them on the face 
of the earth—Yahveh his name! 9. Who causes destruc- 
tion to flash on the strong, and destruction comes on the 
fenced city!—10. They hate him that reproves in the 
gate; and he that speaks the truth, him they abhor. 
11. Therefore, because you trample on the poor man, and take 
corn-tax from him, you shall build houses of hewn stone, 
but shall not dwell therein; you shall plant vineyards for 
pleasure, but shall not drink their wine. 12. For I know, 


deny vv. 8, 9, and in the same way ch. iv. 12 and ix. 6, to the 
prophet—without valid reason. Ver. 8 praises. God as the 
Creator of the most splendid constellations, in order to recall 
the fact that He made the firmament, which is so wonderful 
for its grandeur and harmonious motions.—°3, little crowd, 
is the distinctive name of the Pleiades, cf. Job ix. 9, xxxvil. 31, 
where alongside this also is Orion. Spa, properly the fat one, 
fool, ae the plump Titan, who fights against God’s wisdom, 
but is put in chains by it. We have here perhaps among 
the Semites essentially the same myth as among the Indo- 
Germans, who in this constellation saw a wild huntsman, 
corresponding somewhat to the Semitic Nimrod.—The shep- 
herd Amos, like the poet of Job, is familiar with the constel- 
lations. Also God’s conducting the regular interchange of day 
and night (cf. on iv. 13), sunshine and rain, shows His perfect 
wondrous power and harmoniously governing wisdom. How 
offensive the action of those perverters of right alongside this 
faultless government by inviolable laws to be read in the stars! 

Ver. 9 reminds of God’s judicial power. Like the dawn, He 
causes judgment to burst in a moment on the apparently 
secure. The city of Samaria is especially in view. Ver. 10. 
Cf Hos iv. 4. Ver. 11. The 1, of which Amos is fond 
(cf. ch. iii. 11, iv. 12), is again taken up in v. 13, 16.—b3Dv3, 
vulgar phrase for D2DD13, infin. Polel of 512, to tread with 
the feet.—nxvvo. This corn-tax is scarcely a bribe (so most 
expositors), rather a regularly received tithe, which the rich 
wish to take illegally from debtors. Taking interest was 
forbidden. The punishment is in accordance with Deut. 
xxviii. 30, later Zeph. i 13. Before they can inhabit the 
houses built, or enjoy the vineyards planted, they die, or it all 
goes to ruin, Ver. 12. npb, they accept Ausi-money from the 
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many are your sins and mighty your offences, ye oppressors 
of the just man, who take hush-money, and bend the poor in 
the gate! 13. Therefore the prudent man is silent at this 
time; for it is an evil time. 14. Seek ye good, not evil, 
that you may live: and so Yahveh of hosts will be with 
you, as you say. 15. Hate ye evil, and love good, and see 
that right is established in the gate: perchance Yahveh, the 
God of hosts, will have mercy on the remnant of Joseph. 

16. Therefore thus says Yahveh, the God of hosts, the 
Lord: In all public places wailing, and in every street 
they say: Alas, alas! and they call the husbandman to 
mourning; and to the skilful in mourning (they proclaim) 
mourning for the dead, 17. and in every vineyard wailing: 
for I walk about in thy midst, says Yahveh. 


aan, oS eee 


guilty instead of punishing them and protecting the poor 
whom they annoy ; here therefore it-is-a bribe, by which one 
illegally escapes from merited punishment. Ver. 13. o05, Kal, 
to keep \quiet, be silent. This also is a sign of the judgment, 
that wise men no longer lift up their voice, as it is not listened 
to. The prophet, of course, must speak, even when regard to 
prudence forbids it. Ver. 14. Of. ch. v. 4. God’s assistance is 
bound to the condition that they keep His moral precepts. 
yrds for ym wan Sx. Now they wrongly comfort themselves 
with the thought of His nearness and help. Ver. 16. 18h, 
opposite of 130, ver. 7— ys, cf. Joel ii. 14. At most it is 
now only the saving of a remnant of Joseph that can be 
hoped for, as the Syrian conquests have been made at the 
cost especially of the northern kingdom, in particular of the 
Josephite tribe of Manasseh, cf. 2 Kings x. 32f. (Hitz.). 
Ver. 16 makes us see into the cities, where God the Lord 
(an unusual combination of the divine names) holds judg- 
ment, and indeed by a pestilence after the manner of Egypt 
(ch. iv. 10). inin, as elsewhere ‘wn, Jer. xxi. 18—The 
husbandman busy in the field is summoned to mourn for the 
dead, because death has suddenly entered his house. ‘3 " oy 
sap), adapted in a very pregnant way to the previous con- 
struction: “and wailing to the skilful in funeral song,” we. 
they proclaim; they appoint them thereto. The mourning 
women are meant, who augmented the mourning clamour, 
men might also take part in it; cf. the atanra/, Matt. ix. 23. 
Ver, 17. From the vineyards, whence otherwise only sounds of 
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18. Woe to those who long for the “Day of Yahveh!” 
How now shall the day of Yahveh profit you? it is darkness 
and not light. 19. As if a man flees from a lion and a bear 
meets him ; and he comes into the house: then he leans his 
hand on the wall, and a serpent bites him. 20. Is not the 
day of Yahveh darkness and not light, obscurity and no 
climmer in it? 21. I hate, I reject your feasts, and I take 
no pleasure in your assemblies. 22. For when you offer 
burnt-offerings to me, I delight not, and in your meat- 
offerings (I delight not); and the peace-offering of your 
fatted calves I regard not. 23. Take away from me the 
noise of thy songs, and the music of thy harps I will 


rejoicing proceed, one also hears wailing cries, as people are 
fetched thence to the dead, or rather those who die suddenly 
are lamented on the spot.—Z go about, according to Ex. xii. 12, 
of the death-dealing going about of the angel of death. Ver. 18. 
mm oY in Obad. 15 and Joeli.15. Those longing for the day 
of Yahveh are not scoffers, who challenge it because it is 
threatened so long and always delayed (so Ewald), but the 
so-called religious who promise themselves gain and honour 
from that day—in unhappy blindness, as that day can bring 
no good to such people (025, emphatic: what will it be to such 
people as you, namely, advantage), it can only be a day 
of darkness. Already Amos interprets the darkness more 
spiritually than Joel ii. 2. Ver. 19. Invoking on themselves 
the day of Yahveh because of the troubles of the present, 
they fall out of one danger into a worse, yea, go to meet 
certain destruction, like one who, escaping from a lion, runs 
on a bear; and after he has luckily fled into the house, here, 
where he thinks himself safe and (perhaps in sitting down) 
leans his hand on the wall, is bitten by a serpent init. Thus 
inevitable destruction is united with the day of Yahveh. 
Ver. 21 ff. Parallels to Isa. i, 11 ff—n with 3, as in 
Isa. xi. 3. Ver. 22. Usually o>'nn20, is wrongly joined with 
the foregoing; with 378 xb it forms a second member the 
shelamim, a third. nov, here only sing. communion, friend- 
ship, hence fellowship-offering, expressive of communion with 
God, a third class alongside burnt and meat offerings; cf. 
Herzog, xi. 48 f. Ver. 23. God forbids in drastic fashion 
the continuance of the musical drawl in worship: Take it 
away from me! yp, as a burden lying on him, cf. Isa, i, 14 
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not hear. 24. And now let justice flow down like water, 
and righteousness like an unfailing brook. 25. Did you 
then offer to me sacrifices and meat-offerings forty years 
in the wilderness, O house of Israel? 26. So you shall 
carry Saccuth,* your king, and Kewan,* your star-god,* 


of the feasts, swi n'xda mud sSy yn. Ver. 24. Not to be taken 
as menacing (so Hitz, Konig, Hawptprobl. p. 9, Bredenk., 
Ges. u. Pr. 83. et al.), but according to vv. 7, 15. Let 
justice and righteousness flow abundantly (53, imperf. Niph., 
ee shaee erpetual stream, not capriciously, soon 
dryingtip. Instead of~bringing sacritices in plenty, let them 
cause’ righteousness to spring forth as abundantly. Ver. 25. 
Interrogative sentence (n, interrog. with dag. f£., Ges. § 100, 
4, Anm.), which without doubt expects a negative answer. It 
is clearly assumed that during the forty years in the desert the 
sacrificial rites were largely out of use, which is intelligible, as 
the field products were wanting for the n39, and even for the 
sacrifices the necessary number of beasts was not at hand. 
That no sacrifice was ever offered, the prophet certainly does 
not mean to say. Itis true ANI Ont may refer to all bloody 
and unbloody offerings. But the prophet has especially the 
freewill offerings in mind, less the mw of the entire congre- 
gation. Still less does he wish to describe the sacrifices as 
something recently come into vogue. Only those forty excep- 
tional years, when the sacrificial service was in great part 
suspended, are mentioned as such. Why does he make this 
confession? He would thereby prove that God can dispense 
with them now as He did once before. (Cf. how God could 
also dispense with a dwelling according to 2 Sam. vii. 6 f.) 
They must not therefore dream that He will not reject them 
because of these ceremonial services to which He alludes. 

Ver. 26 is to be connected with this inner motive of the 
question in ver. 25, not with the question itself, as if they 
had so acted then in the wilderness; so doubtless LXX 
(Acts vii. 42), Hitz, Oehler (Alt. Theol. p. 105), Bredenk. 
et al. Rightly Ewald, Schrader, Kénig: “So shall you then 
carry away” ...; only thus does ver. 27 follow naturally. 
mad, taken by Massoretes, LXX, and moderns appellatively 
“case” (portable baldachin), is rather a proper name of the 
Assyrian god Adar=Melech= Saturn, and to be read mip (not 
of Semitic origin); just so }*3, “stand,” likewise no longer 
understood by the Massoretes and taken appellatively, from 2: 
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your images,* which you manufactured for yourselves; 27. and 
I will cause you to be carried away far beyond Damascus, 
says Yahveh, whose name is the God of hosts. 
VI. 1. Woe to you that are of cheerful heart in Zion, and 
that are without care on Samaria’s mountain, the choice ones 
of the first-fruit of the nations, and to whom the house of 
Israel is wont to come.—2. Pass over to Calneh, and see; 


Piel, to set up, establish, is a surname of the same god, and to be 
read }'3, Kaivan, Kéwan; so the star Saturn is called in Arabic. 
LXX, ‘Pa:pév (a corruption of this is ‘Ps~gdv), which perhaps 
arose out of ‘Parad (so also Syr.). From the appellative view 
of > follows in the Hebr. text a transposing of the original 
order of the words, which we can largely restore after LXX: 
'S'y aw oonby nods 2319 ps ns) noob map nN-onxwn (LXX 
reads DTP, and puts its ‘Paipéy after rb dorpov rot deod byway). 
See on the passage Schrader, vol. ii. 141, and especially the 
proofs in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1874, p. 324 ff. — Although 
the possibility that star-worship existed in Israel even in 
the Mosaic days (cf. Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3) is not to be 
absolutely denied, such worship, and indeed Assyrian planet- 
worship, is still more probable in the: prophet’s days. With- 
out doubt it had penetrated into the northern kingdom before 
the time of Ahaz; cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 5,12 with xvi 3. The 
prophet threatens the nation that, as it bore about its gods 
in procession (cf. Nw, Isa. xlv. 20, xlvi. 1; Jer. x. 1), so it 


must drag them into exile, cf. Hos. x. 6. Ver. 27. 5 axdin 
properly, from farward, in reference to Damascus, 7.¢. in the 
direction lying beyond Damascus. Plainly the Assyrian exile 
is meant. 


CuapTer VI. 


Ver. 1. The second ery of Woe, still belonging to the mourn- 
ing strain (ch. v. 1), corresponds to the first, ch. v.18. Israel 
is called “first-fruit of the nations,’ according to ver. 2, not 
simply ironically, but in rank; it is the nobility of mankind. 
But those addressed are themselves distinguished among this 
people by rank and dignity. How great their responsibility ! 
Their high position is indicated in the subordinate clause, 
which states that the house of Israel goes to them for 
counsel, justice, and help. Ver. 2. Calneh, the later Ctesi- 
phon on the Tigris (cf. Isa. x. 9).-—_Hamath (Isa. x. 9; Ezek. 
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and go from thence to Hamath the great, and go down to 
Gath of the Philistines: are they better than these kingdoms, 
or is their territory wider than yours ?—-3. Who would chase 
away the evil day, and bring near the seat of injustice! 
4. Who le down on couches of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves on their divans, and feast on lambs from the flock and 


xlvii. 16), later Epiphania on the Orontes. The translation, 
“Are you better than those kingdoms, or rather is not their 
territory greater than yours?” would well suit the context. 
But apart from the fact that the latter could never be said 
of Gath, this translation (supplying DMN) cannot be justified 
grammatically, but we must translate as above, so that “these 
kingdoms ” (cf. ch. 1x. 8) refers to Israel and Judah. In this 
case it justifies DV mwN: they may rest satisfied that those 
proud cities have no such stately kingdom as Israel owes to 
its God. The mention of these three cities is intelligible, if 
they had passed the prime of their strength and their king- 
dom was on the decline. This applies to Gath in a high 
degree, see on ch. 1. 8. Calneh seems to have forfeited its 
early independence, and to have been incorporated in the 
Assyrian empire. Hamath, which at a later time quite gave 
in to the Assyrians (on Isa. x. 9), had already lost much of 
its old power (already conquered by Salmanassar II., 853 B.c., 
Sayce, Fresh Light, etc., p. 129), which is clear even from the 
obscure passage 2 Kings xiv. 28, where it takes a secondary 
position in relation to Israel and Judah, ef. Sayce, p. 133. 
The passage does not imply that a catastrophe had fallen on 
the three cities just now, so that there is no sufficient reason 
for erasing the verse as an interpolation, like Schrader, 
vol. i. 144, with whom Bickell agrees on metrical grounds 
(see there). Abrupt transitions are not uncommon in Amos. 
Ver. 3. Form as in ch. v. 7. They abuse God’s goodness and 
forbearance to encourage careless security. In oppositioy to 
the “pious” pessimists, ch. v. 18, these are the optimistic 
epicureans, who expel the unhappy day of doom from 
their thoughts in order to revel with greater freedom. The 
farther they put off from them the throne of the heavenly 
Judge, the nearer they bring that of unrighteousness. 
Ver. 4. The dying at table (and that on divans inlaid with 
ivory) appears here as excessive refinement. It only became 
general among the Jews at a later time, whereas the early 
Israelites sat at table (1 Sam. xx. 24). p'mpD also paints the 
wanton indulgence. This at least may be disturbed by the 
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calves from the stall! 5. Who troll to the sound of the 
harp; like David they have invented for themselves instru- 
ments of song! 6. Who drink from sacrificial bowls full of 
wine, and anoint themselves with the choicest oil, and grieve 
not for the overthrow of Joseph! '7. Therefore shall they 
now go into captivity at the head of the captives, and the 
laughter of those lying at ease shall cease. 

8. The Lord Yahveh has sworn by his soul: Thus says 
Yahveh, the God of hosts, I abhor the pomp of Jacob, and 
hate his palaces; and deliver up the city with all that is 
therein. 9. And it shall come to pass, if ten men shall be 
left in one house, they die. 10. And when his kinsman 
and he that buries him carries him away in order to take 


message of doom. Even the eating of the tenderest and arti- 
ficially fattened animals of the flock without festal occasion 
seems to the shepherd, who is accustomed to simple conditions, 
a luxury and almost a barbarity. Ver. 5. 1b, to twaddle, 
troll, used here of empty, worthless singing. — 7235, see on 
Tsa. v. 12.—As David ... ironical comparison. They invent 
new singing instruments, i.e. to accompany singing, like David 
the great master of Hebrew music. But their skill ministers 
only to idle diversion. The notice is important, because it 
shows how proverbial David’s art was even in the days of 
Amos. We only read of his inventing instruments elsewhere 
in the apocryphal addition to the Psalter in LAXY Verso: 
They use large measures, drink from goblets large and wide 
enough to be sacrificial bowls for receiving the blood. They 
anoint themselves with the finest oils in these revels. 2¥, see 
on Jer. iv. 6 (Comm. on Jer.), the calamity fatal to the State, 
the ruin which has not yet set in, but is announced in the 
prophet’s message. Ver. 7. ‘9 nn, word-play; st. absol. nm 
(Jer. xvi. 5), used here of yells of joy. Ver. 8. Sworn, cf. on 
ch. iv. 2.—2Nnp for ayna.—tThe pride of Jacob, objectively the 
object of their pride, see on Hos. v. 5.— nom, not “I shut 
up,” which would make maxdno: needless, but “to deliver up, 
hand over,” as in Obad. 14. Ver. 9 f. depicts the effect of 
the fearful judgment, and indeed of the pestilence, ef. ch. v. 
16. Of ten still remaining inmates of a house none shall 
escape. Ten men in a house is a great number. A numerous 
family here hopes to survive the judgment, but in vain. Ver. 
10. The suff. in sw» applies indefinitely to such a dead man. 
According to what follows the last but one in the house 1s 
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the bones from the house, and he says to him who is 
behind in the house, “Is there yet any one with thee?” 
and he says, “All is over”—he cries, “Hush!” that no 
one may even mention the name of Yahveh!—11. For 
behold, Yahveh will command, and the great house is 
smitten into ruins, and the small house into rents. 12. 
Will horses run on the rock, or will one plough the sea* 
with oxen? Jor you have changed right into poison, and 
the fruit of righteousness into wormwood. 13. Ye who take 
delight in worthlessness, who say, “ Have we not won horns 
for ourselves by our strength?” 14. For behold, I will 


meant. 15, not exactly uncle, but the next of kin outside 
the house, to whom the duty of burial belongs. 5700 for 
‘wp. In case of plague, cremation, which is otherwise inter- 
dicted, must be resorted to. See on ch. i. 1, where, however, 
the emphasis hes on the fact that the bones are ground to 
dust. The last one crouches still in a corner, also already 
sick; he gives the gloomy answer: DS8! The former checks 
his speech, fearing lest he should say: “ Yahveh has carried 
them away,” as the custom perhaps was in announcing death 
of this kind. The monitor would rather not hear this name 
uttered; such sacred terror has he of it. "> Nd °3, properly, 
“namely in order not to mention,” in the sense that one ought 
not to mention. The emphasis of the whole verse rests on 
these last words (‘Dn 1s), which give a vivid sense of the 
terribleness of the judgment. It takes much to inspire the 
present frivolous generation with such fear of God! Ver. 11. 
Yahveh will command and smite = at His command they will 
smite; the same construction as in ch. ix. 9. 45m), with in- 
definite neuter subject—By the great and small house, Hitzig 
understands palace and hut. It is better referred to Israel 
and Judah (cf. ch. ix. 11). The Assyrians, in fact, broke up 
the former and shattered the latter. Ver. 12. Read OY 7pa3, 
according to J. D. Michaelis and recent writers. They have 
betaken themselves to an element which will bring them as 
little good as the rock to the rider or the sea to the plough- 
man; they have left the ground of right. Ver. 13. Thus this 
hope and confidence is without object and substance. It is 
put in a no-thing, ze. having no substance, namely their own 
strength, to which they think they owe the growth of the 
Israelitish power (the “obtaining of horns”) under Jeroboam II. 
Ver. 14. The ultima ratio, which God uses in chastising His 
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raise up against you, O house of Israel, is the oracle of 
Yahveh, the God of hosts, a nation which shall distress you 
from the way to Hamath up to the willow-brook. 


EXPOSITION, 


Contents of chs. v., vii Third Threatening Discourse. 
Lament for Israel. 1. It falls a prey to destruction through 
the numbers of the unrighteous, who make recovery impos- 
sible, ch. v. 1-15; 2. The Hypocrites will not escape the 
judgment, ch. v. 16-27; 3. The Heads of the nation, who 
revel in security, provoke the judgment, ch. vi. 

This third discourse, in the beginning and to some extent 
still further, is in an elegiac strain. Because the prophet 
sees the ruin coming as certainly as if it were already fact, 
he sings the dirge of his people. And yet even here it is no 
inevitable fate which he has to proclaim. Just here, on the 
contrary, the call to repent goes forth repeatedly and urgently. 
If even now they would practise goodness instead of unright- 
eousness, the way to life would still lie open to them (ch. v. 
4,6, 14f.). Only first of all the shameless perversion of 
right must come to an end, which is described in ch. v. 7, 
10 ff, in similar terms to those of ch. ii. 6 ff. and elsewhere, 
as oppression and ill-usage of the defenceless and poor, while 
their defenders are hated and persecuted (ver. 13). Only on 
complete repentance could they comfort themselves with the 
help of their God (ver. 14), whose relation to this people is 


people, is the content of a ceterwm censeo of the prophet; cf. 
en. ui. 11, v. 27. A worse foe, nowhere yet mentioned by 
name, but not to be mistaken, will oppress the land of Israel 
in the widest extent.—Fvom the direction to Hamath, cf. the 
similar statement in the oracle of Jonah about Jeroboam IL, 
2 Kings xiv. 25 and Ezek. xlvii. 16. The southern limit is 
the willow-brook (2 Kings xiv. 25, the nayn O°), a brook falling 
into the Dead Sea, probably identical with the one named in 
Tsa. xv. 7; gee there. 
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thus morally conditioned. If they persist in their present 
course, ignoring God and duty, death will come on them as 
a retribution, here (ver. 16 f.) appearing in the form of a 
dreadful pestilence. Ch. v. 18 ff. is directed against a new 
class of the nation, or at least against a new aspect of the 
hypocrisy which has been already rebuked, ver. 14. As these 
self-righteous ones boasted wrongly of a claim to divine help, 
ver. 14, so without sufficient reason they comforted them- 
selves with the future hopes kindled by the prophets among 
God’s people, which hopes will be fulfilled according to 
Obadiah’s hint and Joel’s exposition by the Day of Yahveh, 
when Yahveh will reckon with the heathen nations in favour 
of His own people. The great earthquake (ch. i. 1) perhaps 
led to the expectation of this day of universal judgment com- 
ing speedily; in any case, many deceived themselves with 
the fervent hope that the day would soon appear! To the 
self-deceit, which had a part in this longing for the judgment, 
applies the Woe! of the seer. It was nothing but weariness 
and hatred of the world, born of sickly self-love, which in- 
spired them with the wish, whose fulfilment would bring 
them inevitable destruction instead of the greatness and 
glory they looked for. Or do they think to secure God’s 
goodwill by their costly worship? How much, on the 
contrary, this offends God, we learn in ver. 21 ff. as in 
Tsa. i. 10 ff; and how indifferent to Him are these acts of 
homage, with which they would fain atone for the neglect 
of justice and righteousness, Amos proves in ver. 25 by the 
memory of the long period of desert-wandering. So God can 
still to-day do without their sacrifices, and He will cause 
them to go with their idols, ver. 26, beyond Damascus (into 
the land of Assyria), ver. 27. 

In ch. vi. 1 ff. the judicial survey turns again to the en- 
joyers of life, and this time to the high-placed revellers in 
the chief cities. One would think that, in such serious days, 
when God’s strict justice is making itself felt in the land in 
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word and deed, the heads of the nation in Zion and Samaria, 
conscious of their high responsibility, would be in bitter grief 
for the approaching destruction of their nation, and would 
not cease prayer and fasting. So at least the plain, un- 
sophisticated countryman pictured to himself the fathers of 
the nation, whom he used to approach with reverence and 
holy fear. And now how different their life behind their 
proud walls! There nothing is seen of sorrow for the over- 
throw of Joseph. What couches in their gorgeous chambers, 
what cooking, what goblets, what merry tinkling in their 
never-ceasing revels! How they riot in wine and perfume 
with unbridled mirth! If these are the heads of the God- 
chosen and God-blessed nation, let them go into exile at its 
head; then there will be peace in the land.—But all the 
powers of judgment co-operate in the retribution. And with 
his peculiar gift for picturing the horrible, the seer in ch. vi. 
9f. gives us a glimpse into the dwellings emptied by the 
pestilence and now still as death, forming a fearful contrast 
to the merry chambers described in ver. 4 ff—This will be 
the fruit of the defiant self-confidence with which they have 
been filled by the high position attained in the last days 
(under Jeroboam II.). Under the blows of an unnamed, 
powerful nation (Assyria) their newly-grown horns will be 
quickly broken. 


Two WARNING VISIONS AND ONE THREATENING VISION, CH. VII. 


VII. 1. Thus the Lord Yahveh showed me; and, behold, 
he formed locusts at the beginning when the after grass shot 
forth,—and, behold, the after grass follows on the king’s 
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Ver. 1. This locust plague belongs merely to the vision of 
the seer; but the prospect of it is certain, and it is only turned 
aside by his intercessionYahveh is subj. to 1s. Who else 
could form these creatures? Cf. also ch. iii. 6. 23, not plur. 
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mowings.—2. And it came to pass, when they had utterly 
devoured the grass of the earth, I said, Lord Yahveh, forgive, 
I pray! How should Jacob be able to stand erect? for he is 
small. 3. Yahveh repented in respect to this: It shall not 
take place, Yahveh said—4. Thus the Lord Yahveh showed 
me; and, behold, the Lord Yahveh called to contend by jire, 
that it might consume the great flood, and it consumed the 
soil. 5. Then I said, Lord Yahveh, cease, I pray! How 
should Jacob be able to stand upright? for he is small. 6. 
Yahveh repented in respect to this: This also shall not take 
place, the Lord Yahveh said.—7. Thus he showed me; and, 
behold, the Lord stood on a perpendicular wall, and had a 
plumb-line in his hand. 8. Then Yahveh said to me, What 
seest thou, Amos? And I said, A plumb-line. Then the 


of 1\3, but collect. sing. for "23.—wp», the late grass springing 
up in summer, on which the peasants relied for their own 
needs, as the early mowings had to be given to the king 
for his numerous horses and mules. Ver. 2. D8, here quite 
in temporal sense. The prophet assumes that the plague is a 
punishment.—» as in Isa. li. 19. The blow to the diminished 
power of the nation from such a famine would be too heavy. 
Tt would be to the gain of neighbouring nations. Ver. 3. 
Yahweh repented, see on Joel ii. 2, which passage was probably 
present to the mind of Amos. nxt refers to the visitation 
intended by Yahveh. Ver. 4. As no change of mind has 
taken place in Israel, Yahveh again prepares to send a 
plague, as the seer knows: He calls on burning heat as an 
avenging power, ze. sends such drought that even the great 
flood beneath the earth, which feeds the earth with springs 
(Gen. xlix. 25), is consumed by it. Properly, He called to 
contend, namely with His people, by means of fire. Really 
the fire is called on, but it is put in connection with the 
other verb.—pdnn (cf. the nomen unit. ch. iv. 7), the divided, 
and therefore cultivated ground. Ver. 7. 383, partic. Niphal, 
intimates the position, '8 173) an important circumstance. 
Ver. 8. Question and answer led the seer to take account of 
what he saw before he received the declaration thereupon. 
That the latter only follows, occasionally after the seer has 
expressly confessed his want of understanding (Zech. 1. 8, 
iv. 4f., 12f. and elsewhere), shows that he is not the in- 
tellectual author of the image, and merely clothes his own 
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Lord said, Behold, I apply the plumb-line amid my people 
Israel: I will not continue to pass it by. 9. And the high 
places of Isaac shall be made desolate, and the sanctuaries of 
Israel lie waste; and I will arise with the sword against the 
house of Jeroboam. 

10. Then Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, sent to Jeroboam 
the king of Israel, and told him: “Amos is scattering 
conspiracy against thee amid the house of Israel; the land is 
not able to bear all his words. 11. For thus has Amos said, 
Jeroboam shall die by the sword, and Israel shall certainly 
go away into exile from his land.” 12. And Amaziah said to 
Amos, “Seer, go, flee now to the land of Judah, and there 
eat thy bread, and there thou mayest prophesy. 13. But at 
Bethel thou shalt not continue to prophesy; for this is a 


thoughts in it, but the image itself, and consequently the 
thought, primarily stand over against him as another’s.—A 
wall of plumb-line =a perpendicular wall. A plummet or 
plumb-line comes into account here in regard to its use in 
taking down buildings or portions of them; cf. 2 Kings xxi. 13 
and on Isa. xxxiv.11. As the lead is used within the house, 
instead of as elsewhere in actual practice in determining 
certain projections outside, which are to fall, the whole is 
destined to fall. 3», used here, in a different sense from 
ch. v. 17, of passing by in forbearance. Ver. 9. Cf. as to the 
matter, ch. 11.14. High places of Isaac, as in ver. 16 house of 
Isaac for variety.—And I arise . .. raise myself up against, 
sword in hand, as avenger. Ver. 10. Amaziah was chief 
priest at Bethel—i2, Hiphil, as in Joel ii. 11. The meaning 
is: In his discourses he strikes in so sharply and touches 
such tender strings that serious disturbances of peace and 
loyalty are to be feared. Ver. 11. The worst thing in the 
discourses is intimated in a sharpened personal form: “ Jero- 
boam will die by the sword;” whereas, in ver. 9, Jeroboam’s 
house was spoken of. In regard to the exile the denunciation 
is correct, ef. especially ch. v. 6, vi. 7, vii. 17. Ver. 12. Eat 
there thy bread, find there thy support, namely by prophesy- 
ing. Ver. 13. Bethel was the chief sanctuary, and the proper 
national sanctuary, of the northern kingdom. What was said 
at this religious centre, where the king himself worshipped, 
had all the more weight; in the present case the menaces 
against throne and altar must have produced special excitement 
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royal sanctuary, and it is a royal palace.” 14. Then Amos 
replied, and said to Amaziah, “ Truly I am no prophet, nor am 
I a prophet’s son; but I ama shepherd and sycamore-planter.” 
15. Then Yahveh took me from behind the flock, and Yahveh 
said to me, Go, prophesy to my people Israel. 16. And now 
hear the word of Yahveh: Thou sayest, “Thou shalt not 
prophesy respecting Israel, nor preach to the house of Isaac! 
17. Therefore Yahveh has thus said: Thy wife shall play 
the harlot in the city, and thy sons and thy daughters shall 
fall by the sword, and thy land be distributed with the 
measuring-line; and thou shalt die on unclean ground: and 
Israel shall certainly go away into exile from his land.” 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. viii Two Warning Visions and one 
Threatening Vision. 1. First Warning Vision, vv. 1-3; 2. 
Second Warning Vision, vv. 4-6; 3. The Threatening 
Vision, vv. 7-9; 4. An Epilogue: encounter with Amaziah, 
vv. 10-17. 


there. Ver. 14. Like 82), used in an official sense, 8’3"/3 is 
not “son of a prophet,” but disciple of a prophet, such as 
gathered round a distinguished prophet as a sort of order with 
a view to something of the prophetic gift passing over to them. 
On the contrary, by calling he was a shepherd (see on ch. i. 1) 
and sycamore-grower. These trees, flourishing on arid soil, 
bear poor figs, which need to be slit in order to be of use. 
This slitting is here called D23, denom. of a subst. Do3; Ce 
Arabic balas, fig. Ver. 15. No resistance availed, ch. ii. 8. 
He was sent by God to the people of Israel, and must therefore 
address himself to them in the centre of the land. God has 
the right to speak to the people, who are His property; and 
He will have this testified in that centre of the apostasy. 
Ver. 16. )0), Hiphil, properly to make to trickle, drop (cf. in 
proper sense, ch. ix. 13), namely words, hence used of “ flowing ” 
discourse, along with 8237 also in Ezek. xxi. 2,7; ef. Micah ii. 
6, 11.—House of Isaac, ver. 9. Ver. 17. Thy wife... is put 
to shame, perhaps by the enemy (Zech. xiv. 2).—On wnelean 
ground, v.e. in a heathen land, where even the ground, which 
one wishes for a grave, lacks sacredness, 
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This chapter opens the second half of the book, which is 
composed of visions, as the first half is of discourses. The 
visions are also of a menacing character and partially (chs. 
viii, ix.) accompanied by considerable discourses, which 
explain their contents like the preceding ones, until in ch. ix. 
the threatening finally turns into promise——The time, when 
these visions were seen, is about the same as that of the 
discourses. Cf. ch. viii. 8, where the earthquake mentioned 
in ch. i. 1 is scarcely foretold; rather the prophet alludes to 
this event as precursor of the general judgment, which will 
bring yet other terrors along with it.—In ch. vii. 9 ff it is 
assumed that Jeroboam is still reigning. 

The first two visions (ch. vii. 1-6) show the seer the 
approach of the plagues, which make him anxious and lead 
him to intercede earnestly for the welfare, yea the very 
existence, of the nation: a locust invasion and burning heat, 
both aggravated in the highest degree. At the prophet’s 
earnest intercession both are revoked by God, and the matter 
goes no further than the threat.—It is otherwise with the 
third vision, ver. 7 ff£., which threatens a more radical judgment, 
and that irrevocably ; the house of Israel itself has the Lord 
doomed to destruction, as His appearance with the plumb-line 
in His hand shows. In particular its sanctuaries will be laid 
waste, and its royal house fall by the sword. This third, 
worst visitation, which the Lord does not recall, is the same 
which forms the wltima ratio also in the discourses, to which 
the Lord will have recourse with His incorrigible people,— 
the Assyrian catastrophe; cf. above, ch. iv. 2, v. 5, 27, vi. ip 
14, vii. 9. 

This last, plainest oracle, which spared not even the royal 
house, brought to a head the anger long cherished against 
Amos by certain persons of high station, as is related in a 
historical appendix. Amaziah, the chief priest at Bethel, 
denounced the daring speaker, whose discourses were not 
without effect on the people, to King Jeroboam as a traitor 
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dangerous to the State, as he disturbed the peace of the land, 
never ceasing to deliver injurious speeches against king and 
nation, in which he threatened the former with death by the 
sword, and the latter with loss of its country as a divinely- 
willed fate. Jeroboam, however, does not seem to have 
proceeded to violent measures, whether from fear of the 
people (as Herod, Matt. xiv. 5), or because he thought the 
fanatic harmless. Amaziah therefore tried to get rid of the 
unwelcome guest by half-kindly, half-menacing means, giving 
him the “ well-meant” advice to withdraw to his own country, 
where he could pursue his calling as prophet undisturbed, 
and so earn his bread; whereas at Bethel, as a royal sanctuary, 
it was unbecoming to speak so openly against throne and 
altar. In the first place, it is significant here with what 
emphasis this sanctuary is declared to be a royal one. The 
monarchy is the chief matter by which worship and prophecy 
are to be controlled. Whereas David felt himself entirely 
the servant of Yahveh, and never ventured to describe the 
temple at Jerusalem as royal ; whereas, further, he always met 
the words of the prophets, even when they rebuked him most 
sharply, with the greatest reverence,—in the northern kingdom 
the entire system of worship was from the first a State 
religion governed by political considerations, and as the first 
Jeroboam’s religious arrangements were dictated by political 
views, so they were maintained by force. Just as significant, 
secondly, is the fact that the priest sees in the prophetic 
office only a means of livelihood. He judges everything by 
the base motives, which are all he knows, and which are 
supreme to him. The idea of the true divine word, with 
its sovereign power unaffected by human regards and its 
irresistible constraint (ch. iii. 8), is altogether beyond him. 
To these two perversities Amos replies, ver. 14f.; he is no 
prophet by profession, but has found his support otherwise as 
shepherd and peasant. But without his consent the Lord 
has made him a prophet, and sent him to His people, It is 
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not for him, therefore, to choose, whether and where and 
how he shall prophesy; how could he withstand his God? 
Because Amaziah by his prohibition has exposed his utter 
disregard of the divine word, whose bearer Amos is, he must 
learn the power of this word in himself. He becomes the 
object of a special threatening oracle which embraces also his 
family, like Shebna, Isa. xxii. 15 ff, or Pashur, who ill-treated 
Jeremiah, Jer. xx. 3f. Of the fulfilment of this oracle 
nothing is known; but see Orelli’s Comm. on Isaiah, p. 134. 


Tur Fourtu VISION, CH. VIII. 


VIII. 1. Thus the Lord Yahveh showed me; and behold 
a basket full of summer fruit. 2. And he said: What seest 
thou, Amos? Then I said: A basket full of summer fruit. 
Then said Yahveh to me: Ripeness is come to my people 
Israel: I will no longer continue to pass it by. 3. And the 
palace-songs shall howl on the same day, is the oracle of the 
Lord Yahveh: many are the corpses; in every place they are 
thrown down. Hush!—4. Hear this, ye that catch at the 
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Ver. 1. »*p, properly summer time, harvest time; here trans- 
ferred to ripe fruit. Ver. 2. A word-play is intended on yp and 
rp (from /yP, to cut off; here a violent end); cf. Joeliv. 13, and, 
as to the phrase, Ezek. vil. 2, 3, 6.—The end of the verse as in 
ch. vii. 8. Ver. 3. The merry songs (ch. vi. 5 f.) of the palace 
(not temple) turn into the opposite, mourning for the dead (cf. 
ver. 10 and ch. v.16f). The idea is similar to the one in ch. 
vi. 9f., and is just as enigmatically expressed. So many are 
the corpses that they are thrown down anywhere. The cry, 
Hush, as in ch. vi. 10; here, however, the reference may be to 
a feeling of languor, which will not even let one mourn, just as 
in severe diseases persons fall into apathy, and have no desire 
even to speak. Ver. 4. They snatch at the little gains of the 
poor man, and so at his whole existence.—n'2w) for maw ; 
cf. on the construction, Ges. § 132, Anm. 1.—Instead of 129, Ker, 
“yy, needlessly. Both words spring from 7Y, to be bowed 


Io 
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poor, and go forth to destroy the still ones in the land, 
5. saying, “ When will the new moon be past ?—then will we 
deal in corn; and the Sabbath ?-—then will we open grain: to 
make the bushel small, and the shekel great, and to falsify 
balances of deceit; 6. to procure the poor for money, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes; and we will sell refuse of grain for 
corn.”——7. Yahveh has sworn by the pride of Jacob: Truly, 
I will never forget all their deeds. 8. Must not the earth 


down; yet ‘3! refers more to the physical state (poor, wretched, 
slight), 2% more to the spirit (harmless, humble, meek). Yet 
for the most part that class is meant which is found in a 
depressed position socially, and on this account is characterised 
by humility and inoffensiveness before the rich and powerful. 
Ver. 5. From 12%, corn, the Hiphil is formed. They cannot 
wait till new-moon and Sabbath are past to begin their corn- 
dealing again, with the intention (°) to make the bushel, with 
which they measure out, very small, and the weight, with which 
they weigh the money received, very great—And to bend 
balances of decett, 1.e.in a treacherous way to make the balances 
wrong. Ver. 6. By such dishonest trading they would reduce 
the poor to slavery. The verse runs quite like ch. ii. 6; only 
that here the judges are outside the game, and the sellers are 
referred to as creditors, into whose hands the poor fall, as they 
cannot pay such exorbitant prices, and are dealt with in 
strictest justice—Here, where trade is spoken of as a means of 
livelihood, it is apparent that a pair of shocs is a proverbial 
phrase for insignificant value-—The refuse of corn, the chaff 
which an honest dealer throws away, they measure out as 
grain. All this, of course, they do not say openly, but think it 
in secret. Ver. 7. The pride of Jacob, according to ch. vi. 8, is 
not God Himself, as many expositors suppose, so that God 
would swear by Himself, as in ch. vi. 8, iv. 2; but He swears 
this time by that which is the highest thing to them; see on 
Hos, v. 5. Ver. 8. On account of such outrage, must not the 
earth itself rise up, unwilling to bear it any longer, and then 
again collapse under the fearful burden of guilt? Its motion is 
compared to the swelling and sinking of the Nile-river. Cer- 
tainly the allusion is to the earthquake still vividly remembered: 
It is no wonder that the earth itself rises up in indignation. 
The consequence of the terrible natural event is given by ‘DaN}, 
cf. ch. ix. 5.—1N3, syncopated from 1i'2; cf. ch. ix. 5, after which 
passage npw3) also for nypw2 (Keri).—wn3, Niphal, to be driven 
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tremble for such things, so that all despair who dwell thereon ? 
And it mounts up like the Nile-river at once, and is swollen, 
and sinks like the river of Egypt.—9. And it shall come to 
pass on that day, is the oracle of the Lord Yahveh, that I 
make the sun go down at noon, and darken the earth in 
bright day. 10. And I turn your feasts to mourning, and all 
your songs to wailing ; and I bring sackcloth on all loins, and 
baldness on all heads; and make it mourn as for an only son, 
and its remotest end as on an evil day.—11. Behold, days 
come, is the oracle of the Lord Yahveh, that I send a famine 
on the land; not a famine of bread, nor thirst for water, but 
of hearing Yahveh’s words. 12. And they shall totter from 
sea to sea, and from north to east wander about to seek the 
word of Yahveh, and shall not find it. 13. On that day the 


up, swollen; cf. Isa. vii. 20. Ver. 9. The day of the Lord 
dark, according to Joel ii. 2, iv. 15, already. Hitzig, follow- 
ing J. D. Michaelis, suggests the darkening of the sun on 
Feb. 9, 784 B.c., which reached its mean soon after 1 o’clock 
in Jerusalem; and thinks that it was not orally foretold, 
but that the literary revision glanced back at it. But no 
mere darkening of the sun is here announced, but the day of 
the Lord, accompanied with obscuring of the sun. If a recent 
event of the kind affected the description, it came into 
account at most asa presage, like Joel's locust-swarm. Ver. 10. 
Sackeloth, mourning garb; see Ezek. vii. 18.—Baldness, also 
a sign of mourning; see on Jer. xvi. 6.—The suff. in mnDw 
applies to the land, which shall mourn like a mother mourn- 
ing for an only son (” bax, genit. obj.); cf the analogous 
figure in Joel i. 8, and the same as here in Zech. xii. 10.— 
mnvins, the hindmost, best protected part of the, land ch. ch. 
iv. 2. On the construction it is to be noted that 3 is properly 
substantival ; I set her in likeness of, ete. Ver. 11. nbw, Hiphil, 
as in Ezek. xiv. 13 and elsewhere, with general calamities as 
object. Ver. 12. y32; see on ch. iv. 8. From sea to sea, com- 
pared with ch. vi. 14, is to be understood of the western (7.2. Medi- 
terranean) and the Dead Sea, which latter formed the southern 
limit of the northern kingdom; hence north and east are to be 
added to these. They will then seek the now despised word 
of God spoken by the prophets for comfort and safety, but in 
vain. Ver. 13. By thérst, both physical and moral suffering is 
meant. Because Yahveh no longer vouchsafes to them His 
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fair virgins and the youths shall be powerless for thirst— 
14. who swear by the iniquity of Samaria, and say: “As 
truly as thy god lives, O Dan!” and, “ By the way to Beer- 
sheba!” and shall fall down and not rise again. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. viii. The Fourth Vision. 1. The Basket 
of Ripe Fruit, and its Interpretation, vv. 1-3; 2. Accom- 
panying Discourse, vv. 4-14: a. Accusation, vv. 4-6; 
b. Judgment, vv. 7-14. 

The most simple, symbolical vision, ver. 1, which sets a 
basket with ripe fruit before the eyes of the seer, and is 
interpreted in brief words of the speedy reaping of judgment 
in Israel (ver. 2 f.), gives occasion for a longer discourse of 
the same character as the former ones, but illustrating one 
point of the accusation with special vividness, and emphasising 
several features of the judgment in a peculiar way. In the 
first respect, in vv. 4—6, the avaricious Jewish corn-dealers 
are graphically pictured, in a typical way, for many in later 
centuries. The trade remained, so far as it concerned foreign 
parts, mainly in ancient Israel, in the hands of the Midianites 


refreshing word of life, they sink in impotence, fall victims to 
death in the bloom of youthful strength and beauty. Ver. 14. 
The angry apostrophe, of which Amos is fond, with partic.— 
By the imquity of Samaria they swear, 2.e. by the god or idol- 
image of Samaria; by which that of Bethel, as the chief sanc- 
tuary, is meant, Hos. vil. 5f,, cf x. 5. But they would have 
done better to call this god the iniquity of the land (Hos. x. 8), 
as the prophet does without ceremony.—At Dan stands the 
second North-Israelite sanctuary. The “god” of that place is 
also an ox-image since Jeroboam I. according to 1 Kings 
xii. 29 f.; such an image seems to have been set up there early 
in the judges’ time. By the way to Beersheba (see on ch. v. 5) 
is a third oath. The pilerimage to this shrine seems to have 
been in specially high reputation, and hence to have been made 
an instrument of swearing, as Mohammedans quite commonly 
swear “by the pilgrimage ” (to Mecca). 
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and Pheenicians (“ Canaanite,’ hence = merchant!). The 
trade in corn and other native products of the soil was an 
exception, which remained naturally in the hands of the 
nation. In this trade in the necessaries of life, which even 
the poor could not dispense with, that insatiable and inexor- 
able avarice came to light in the prophet’s day which only 
too easily takes possession of this nation in such business 
concerns. This sordid covetousness and hardness of heart so 
angers the Lord that He sends down the heaviest judgments. 
Earthquakes (ver. 8) and darkness of the sun (ver. 9) 
announce His day. ‘The whole land is cast into the deepest 
sorrow for its dead (ver. 10). The unhappy state of God- 
forsakenness into which they fall is described (ver. 11 f.) in 
the gravest terms: God’s revealing word will be found in the 
land, not merely seldom (1 Sam. iii. 1), but not at all; so that 
in the greatest straits they have no light and counsel from 
above. ‘They shall hunger, thirst, pine for the word which 
now they cannot even tolerate, their hunger and thirst being 
only for earthly goods. But if they should ever earnestly 
long for comfort and salvation, it will be too late: God has 
turned away from them because of their idolatry, leaving 
them to perish (ver. 13 f.) 


Friern VISION AND Fina Discourse, CH. IX. 


1X. 1. I saw the Lord standing over the altar; and he said: 
Smite the capital of the pillars that the beams shake, and 
break them in pieces on the head of all of them! And their 
hindmost ones I will slay with the sword; no fugitive of 
them shall flee away, and none that flees shall escape. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1. The scene lies in the chief sanctuary of the northern 
kingdom, therefore at Bethel, not at Jerusalem, upon which so 
destructive a judgment would come too abruptly. The altar 
stands before the entrance of the house, Before it the Lord 
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2. Though they break through to the under-world, thence 
shall my hand fetch them; and though they mount up to 
heaven, thence will I bring them down. 3. And though they 
hide themselves on the head of Carmel, there will I seize 
them and fetch them; and though they would conceal them- 
selves from my eyes in the depth of the sea, thence will I 
command the serpent, and it shall bite them. 4. And though 
they go into captivity before their enemies, thence will I 
command the sword that it slay them; and will set mine eye 
upon them for evil and not for good. 5, And the Lord 
Yahveh of hosts, who touches the earth that it melts, and all 
who dwell therein despair; and it mounts up like the Nile- 
river at once, and sinks like the river of Egypt; 6. who 
built his high chamber and his vault in the heaven—he has 


stands and charges an unnamed power of destruction: Smte 
the capital of the pillars, namely, of the main pillar. The O°=D 
here are not the thresholds, but the cross-beams resting on that 
pillar (as in Isa. vi. 4), which lose their support by its ruin, 
and fall on the multitude gathered at the feast—nyya for 
pyy2.—Their hindmost ones (as in ch. iv. 2), who are not struck 
in the overthrow of the building, the enemy’s sword overtakes. 
Ver. 2 ff. Divine retribution will overtake them everywhere, 
which is poetically expanded. Cf. the Erinnyes of the Greeks. 
In Ps. cxxxix. 7 ff is a similar description of the God who 
everywhere encompasses His creatures, and cannot be eluded. 
But here this omnipresence is more terrible, because pictured 
with exclusive reference to the pursuit of the transgressors. 
Ver. 3. Carmel, rich in wood and bush, and also in ravines and 
caves, which often served eremites for shelter. Carmel and the 
sea-depths correspond to heaven and Hades in ver. 2, and are 
at all events accessible to man. The serpent here is a dragon 
supposed to be in the sea, sea-serpent. Ver. 4. The captives 
also can retain no hope of escaping with life. The Assyrian 
judgment is in the seer’s thoughts here also. Ver. 5 if. The 
sentence is formed like ch. iv. 13, depicting again God’s 
majesty, but this time especially the terror which He inspires 
into creation. He needs only to touch the earth, and it splits 
and loses its steadfastness. Of. the quite similar saying in ch. 
viii. 8,in another connection and with another purpose. Ver. 6. 
myn = m>y.—T, binding together, hence vault. The visible 
heaven is meant, which forms a vault over the earth. On this 
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founded it on the earth; who calls the waters of the sea, and 
pours them out on the face of the earth—Yahveh is his 
name! 7. Are you not, then, like the sons of the Cushites 
to me, ye sons of Israel? is the oracle of Yahveh. Did 
I not bring Israel up out of the land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines out of Caphtor, and Aram out of Kir? 8. Behold, 
the eyes of the Lord Yahveh are set on this sinful kingdom, 
and I will destroy it from the face of the earth; save that I 
will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, is Yahveh’s oracle. 
9. For, behold, I will command, and shake the house of Israel 
among all heathen nations, as one shakes with the sieve; and 
no grain shall fall to the ground. 10. By the sword shall 
all the sinners of my people die, who say: “ Ruin shall not 
reach us, nor come near us.” 11. On that day I will set up 
the hut of David, which is fallen down; and will repair its 


God has His upper chambers—'s7pn, as in ch. v. 8. Ver. 7. 
The Cushites = Athiopia ; see on Isa. xviii. 1. That the Philis- 
tines came from Caphtor is stated also in Deut. ii, 23, Jer. 
xlvii. 4; the latter, in all probability, is the island of Crete; cf. 
Ezek. xxv. 16. See Delitzsch on Gen. x. 14 (Wew Comm. on 
Genesis)— Aram, the Syrians from Kir; see on ch. i. 5. As 
the Israelites now are, in their character as covenant-breakers, 
they stand to God in no other relation than the remote 
negroes ; and when Israel appeals to the fact that it owes its 
land to Yahveh’s special leading, even the uncircumcised 
Philistines have not come into their land without the aid of 
this God; just so the Arameans. Here is the counterpoise to 
ch.vi.lf The divine notice is fixed on this kingdom in malam 
partem, as the epithet “ sinful” implies. This kingdom (Israel- 
Ephraim) will God destroy, but the house of Jacob (general 
designation of all Israel) not utterly; the Davidic kingdom 
shall continue in Judah. Ver. 9. Construction as in ch. vi. 11. 
Israel is shaken among the heathen, mixed with them; yet in 
this sifting only the chaff is lost: the Lord will proceed gently, 
so that no grain of corn will fall to the earth. Thus a sieve is 
meant which does not let the grains pass through while the 
chaff remains, but a finer one, which lets only dust and refuse 
pass through, while the grains remain. Ver. 11. The indefinite 
“on that day,” according to the context, refers to the time 
when the judgment shall have come on the northern kingdom. 
—Hut of David; the kingdom of Judah is no longer to be 
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rents, and set up his ruins, and build it as long ago; 12. that 
they may take possession of the remnant of Edom, and all the 
heathen nations, over whom my name has been proclaimed, is 
the oracle of Yahveh, who performs this. 13. Behold, days 
come, says Yahveh, that the plowman overtakes the reapers, 
and the winepress-treader the sower of seed, and the mountains 


called David’s house, merely a “little house” (ch. vi. 11), a hut, 
and a dilapidated, half-ruined one. Joash, the predecessor of 
Jeroboam II., had humbled Amaziah of Judah most deeply 
(2 Kings xiv. 8 ff.; 2 Chron. xxv. 17 ff.); and under Jeroboam IT. 
(2 Kings xiv. 25) Israel far outstripped the sister kingdom, 
which indeed flourished again in the course of Uzziah’s reign, 
but only under Hezekiah, on the destruction of the northern 
kingdom, rose to great influence, and found itself free from 
its troublesome rival—In ver. 110 the suffixes change very 
rapidly: the suff. fem. plur. in j7"s75 seems to refer, not to the 
cities of Judah, but to a ninj3 implied in the verb (Delitzsch) ; 
that in "nD to m3 implied in n3D; ANI joins on to n3D.— 
As aforetvme, as in the days of the greatest splendour of the 
Davidic kingdom. Ver.12 recalls Obad. 19 ff.; like the wicked 
neighbour there threatened by the prophet, Zdom is named as 
an example; see ch. i. 11, cf. ch.i. 6,9. Zhe remnant of Edom 
to be understood as in ch.i. 8. Edom stands in place of all the 
heathen nations, over whom the name of Yahveh was called, i.e. 
according to Deut. xxviii. 10, 2 Sam. xii. 28 (cf. Jer. vii. 10), 
who have been solemnly proclaimed by Him as His property 
or subject lands, which was done in His promises to Israel and 
David’s house. The divine rule, having its centre in Zion, will 
consequently again attain its promised magnitude. Incorrectly 
LXX: érug ex€nrqowon of xardrormo ray cvOpdrwv, as they read, 
erroneously: DIS ANY wot jynd! After this Acts xv. 16 f, 
supplementing freely. Ver. 13. The glorious order of things 
promised in the Torah, Lev. xxvi. 5, according to which the 
threshing time will stretch to the vintage, and this to the 
sowing time, is here surpassed in the first member by a 
prophetic hyperbole. One will scarcely be done with ploughing 
when the seed shall be already ripe, and scarcely with winepress- 
treading when the sowing will have to begin, which assumes as 
wondrously rapid a growth as an abundant vintage.—yitn Jw, 
the sower; properly one who prolongs the seed, ze. scatters it 
in long-drawn furrows. To this the same hyperbole is added 
as in Joel iv. 8: The hills melt with abundance of sap, Wine. 
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drop with new wine, and all hills melt. 14. And I cause the 
captivity of my people Israel to return, and they shall build 
desolate cities and dwell therein, and plant vineyards and 
drink their wine, and plant gardens and eat their fruit. 
15. And I will plant them on their land; and they shall no 
more be plucked out of their land, which I gave them, has 
Yahveh, thy God, said. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ix. The Fifth Vision and the Final 
Discourse. 1. The Final Judgment, vv. 1-6; 2. The Change 
to Favour, vv. 7-15. 

The fifth vision, a climax to the third, brings into view the 
final radical judgment. Here the Lord is seen, as He com- 
mands the pulling down of the national sanctuary at Bethel 
(cf. ch. vii. 13); and in such a way that the crowds of people 
gathered in the temple on a festal occasion perish in its ruins, 
and even the fugitives from this catastrophe are pursued by 
the executioners of divine vengeance over the whole world, 
yea up to heaven and down to hell. The omnipresence of 
God, which comforts the good, is terrible to them ; for every- 
where His angry look finds them. 

In ch. ix. 7-12, finally, the discourse, after the menace of 
judgment has exhausted itself, passes abruptly into promise. 
The thought, that in view of the glorious promises, which the 
faithful God will not leave unfulfilled, this judgment cannot 
be one of absolute destruction, forms the transition (ver. 8). 
Certainly the northern kingdom must be completely dissolved, 
and its people thoroughly sifted among the heathen; but 
even then only the reprobate perish. But at the time when 
this sifting process shall be finished, Yahveh will again 
establish, in its pristine glory, the now half-overthrown and 


Cf. 30, Kal, ver. 5. Ver. 14. "nt, Hos. vi. 11. They shall 
rejoice in their work and its fruit ; opposite of ch, v, 11. 
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dilapidated “tabernacle of David,” ze. the kingdom of Judah 
as such shall not perish, but attain to new power, and again 
take possession of its once subject-lands, like Edom, and all 
that the early promises assured to Israel. Thus will God 
bring home the scattered ones from captivity, and they shall 
all, with one mind, serve the house of David. Vv. 13-15 
finally supplies a glimpse of the state of undisturbed peace 
and rich abundance which the land shall enjoy after this 
crisis, as Joel has already promised. 

Thus Amos, the Judean in Ephraim, while he can promise 
no resurrection to the northern kingdom, again expressly 
attaches the hopes of the future to the house of David, to 
which the promises of old belong. His followers, Hosea,— 
and especially Zechariah,—lIsaiah, Micah, next advance to a 
personal interpretation of the Messianic hope, affirming its 
realisation in a particular Davidite. This Messiah the syna- 
gogue calls, after Amos ix. 11, Bar Naphli (Sanhedr. 760); 
yet in Amos himself this personal culmination is wanting. 
Also in him the future Davidic kingdom (as in Obadiah) still 
appears in a form of modest limitation, inferior to its past. 
If Jeroboam II., in the prophet’s lifetime, had restored the old 
boundaries of the northern kingdom, according to Jonah’s 
prediction (2 Kings xiv. 25), according to the last oracle of 
Amos such a restoration of its power will be granted to the 
now prostrate house of David in still more perfect measure. 
The fulfilment of this promise was not exhausted in the 
elevation to influence and prosperity which began for Judah 
in the next period under Uzziah, nor yet in the highly 
significant divine arrangement by which the petty house of 
Judah survived the Assyrian catastrophe in which the house 
of Israel, according to the constantly repeated threats of 
Amos, found its end. These were only preliminary signs that 
God would redeem His word, and had designed a elorious 
future for Zion. Before, however, this future could dawn, 
even Judah-Jerusalem—as the predictions of a Hosea, Isaiah, 
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and the following prophets soon made known—must fall a 
prey to a still more complete doom of destruction and dis- 
persion, in order, finally, to be built up in a purer and more 
spiritual form, and to enter on a more extensive period of 
empire, such as the shepherd of Tekoa was able to picture to 
himself and to his hearers. Standing on the height of N. T. 
knowledge, James therefore (Acts xv. 16 f.) renews the claim 
of Amos, to whom he was akin in spirit, while giving his 
words a more universal range, 


OBADIAH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE author of a single oracle against Edom is called 
Obadiah, M72) = 37779 = 739, servant of Yahveh. Aptly as 
the name suits a prophet, it is improbable that Obadiah first 
assumed it as a prophet because of its meaning (so Augusti 
and Kiiper), since it was otherwise common. LXX wavers 
between "O8.i0v and ’ABd.0v, "A Bdevov GAIIY). The occasion 
of this oracle was the more than unbrotherly conduct of the 
Edomites in a catastrophe that had fallen on Jerusalem. As 
very different dates are assigned to the latter, the oracle is 
regarded now as the oldest of the Minor Prophets, now as one 
of the latest (Hitzig, 312 B.c.!). The most probable course, 
no doubt, is to connect the calamitous day of Jerusalem- 
Judah, which is mentioned with all the expressions of sorrow, 
with the conquest and destruction by Nebuchadnezzar 
(588-87 3B.c.), when the Edomites in fact took a hostile part 
(Lam. iv. 214; Ezek. xxxv. 1 ff, especially ver. gn Esa. 
lxiii. 1 ff.; Ps. exxxvii. 7; Esdras Apocr. iv. 45,50). But in 
comparison with Jer. xlix. 7 ff. (see there), the nearly allied 
oracle, Obad. 1—9, appears more original, as Caspari (Der 
Proph. Obad. 1842) has shown in detail, and most writers 
since have acknowledged. Obadiah’s oracle is more of a 
piece, more characteristic, more graphic in language, to the 
point of daring; Jeremiah has removed everything unusual, 
and smoothed away everything uneven. As he has elsewhere 
in discourses respecting foreign peoples taken up again early 
156 
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oracles, so here also he has evidently combined them, not 
without changes of phraseology in correspondence with his 
style. Connection and flow of speech are therefore far less 
vivid. But as this prophecy of Jeremiah was spoken before 
the destruction of Jeremiah, probably as early as the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, Obadiah, his prototype, cannot have this 
catastrophe behind him; and it will not do to refer Obad. 11 ff. 
to the future, because in this way the entire threatening 
would float in the air, and so severe an accusation on account 
of something which might only take place hereafter would 
seem incongruous. In order, therefore, to retain the reference 
of the oracle to the Babylonian conquest and captivity, Ewald, 
Graf, et al, give up the unity of Obadiah, and make only 
vv. 1-9 (Graf) or vv. 1-10 (Ewald) belong to the original 
oracle, which Ewald (who, moreover, wrongly refers ver. 1 ff. 
to a plundering of Petra already past) attributes to a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, as he also derives the passages vv. 15, 
17, 18, which coincide with Joel, from an older prophet ; 
whereas vv. 11-14, 16, 19-21 are said to have been added 
by an exile soon after the destruction of the Jewish State. 
As, however, the well-rounded form and natural progress of 
the oracle by no means gives the impression that it is the 
fruit of such a mosaic process, we hold fast to its unity and 
give up the identity of the misfortune described in ver. 10 ff. 
with the Babylonian catastrophe. The latter is as little 
meant here as in Joel, who in iv. 1 ff. (iii.) is plainly speaking 
of the same occurrences. Also in Obadiah there is no 
mention of the destruction of the city or of the temple (quite 
differently in Ps. exxxvii.), only of its conquest and plunder, 
of riotous triumphal carousings (cf. Obad. 16 with Joel iv. 3), 
and cruel deportation of many inhabitants as well as of the 
vanquished Judean army. The enemies consist, in any case, 
of a number of heathen peoples, who are called indefinitely 
ont, o29 (ver. 11), whereas the Chaldean would have been 
more definitely characterised. But the prisoners were taken 
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away mostly to the north (as in Joel iv. 4 ff) to the Pheeni- 
cians, who again, in Obadiah, also to all appearance sell them 
westward (cf. what is said under ver. 20 about Sepharad, and 
under Joel iv. 6, or Ezek. xxvii. 13, about Javan). On the 
other hand, there is no trace to be found here of a transplant- 
ing of the nation to Babylon; and nothing is said of fugitives 
into Egypt. Hence, in harmony with the remarks in the 
Introd. to Joel (p. 75), we come to the conclusion that 
Obadiah’s oracle was occasioned by the conquest of Jerusalem 
under Jehoram, and arose soon after that event. According 
to 2 Chron. xxii 16, the victorious enemies were Philistines 
(in Obad. 19 also not mentioned casually) and Arabians. 
The indefinite expressions in Obad. 11 well suit these allied 
peoples, who undertook the marauding expedition. But 
Edom, which then made use of the opportunity to get free 
from Judah’s suzerainty (cf. 2 Kings viii. 20; 2 Chron. xxi. 8), 
for the first time startled the Judeans by open hostility, and 
so roused their indignation. Obadiah’s oracle is plainly 
somewhat older than Joel’s prophecies, where these disastrous 
events lie somewhat farther back, and Obadiah’s saying, 
ver. 17, is expressly cited (Joel iii, 5), If Obadiah pro- 
phesied under Jehoram, it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that he is identical with the “prince” of the same 
name, skilled in law, who is mentioned in 2 Chron. xvi. 7 
(Delitzsch); yet this is not altogether probable. 

Of special literature on Obadiah may be mentioned: 
Caspari, Der Proph. Obad. 1842; Fr. Delitzsch, “Wann 
weissagte Obadya?” in Rudelb. wu. Guer. Zetischr. 1851, 
p. 91 ff; Perowne in Cambr. Bible for Schools. 


Ver. 1. Vision of Obadiah. Thus says the Lord Yahveh 


to Edom: Tidings have we heard from Yahveh, and a 


Ver. 1. Vision, generally of something revealed; see on 
Isa. i. 1. Of Obadiah, see Introd.—Thus says . . . —also general 
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messenger is despatched among the heathen, Arise ye, and 
let us arise against her to war! 2. Behold, I have made 
thee small among the nations: thou art greatly despised. 
3. Thy heart’s arrogance has beguiled thee, thou who dwellest 
in rock-clefts, his abode in the heights;* who says in his 
heart: Who will bring me down to the ground? 4. Though 
thou perch like the eagle, and thy nest be set among the 
stars, thence will I bring thee down, is Yahveh’s oracle. 5. If 
thieves came to thee, if robbers of the night—how thou art 


introduction of a divine message, as God does not immediately 
appear as the speaker. This heading is indispensable, at least 
as to its second part, as my (femin. personification of land and 
people, as in Jer. xlix. 14) goes back to pwnd (> see on Jer. 
xxiii. 9).—Of wyow (Jer. xlix. 14 the sing. more tamely) the 
subject is perhaps not the heathen, but Israel-Judah, with 
which the prophet unites himself (Del.). Israel-Judah also is 
summoned; it takes a prominent part in the avenging war 
against Edom, ver. 18 ff. The content of the message (ANY 
and W*¥ about synonymous) is: summons against Edom. After 
it has been received, we hear the nations forthwith encouraging 
one another to the war (cf. Jer. iv. 5, viii. 14, xx. 10, xxxv. 11). 
It is Yahveh who calls them together as His vassals against 
His foe (cf. Isa. xiii. 3). Therefore in ver. 2 He begins to 
speak. Ver. 2. God proclaims His purpose of humbling Edom ; 
it is deeply humiliated by Him, of course not yet in outward 
reality. Ver. 3. Relying on its inaccessible dwelling-places 
(see Comm. on Jer. xlix. 16), Edom took every licence. 7? 
from ‘mH, to boil, bubble over, expressive word for pride, 
arrogance, which scorns all limits —"2v, Ges. § 90, 3a— 
'y ni would be in opposition to ‘D™3na: “in rocky clefts, his 
lofty seat.” But the lines of the verse would be cumbrous; 
rather read of. Ver. 4. Wert thou far more unreachable, 
God would get at thee. The image of the eagle’s nest, aptly 
fitting the Edomite nests of robbers, is further heightened by a 
position among the stars. ‘2? is not indeed to be joined to 
main, which would be awkward, but really the lofty abode, 
not the flying (Job v. 7), is meant. DY, partic. pass—On the 
idea, cf. Amos ix. 2f., and again, differently, Isa. xiv. 13 f. 
Ver. 5. The prophet sees already the effect of the divine attack ; 
it ig one which mocks all comparison. This is illustrated with 
drastic vividness (Jer. xlix. 9 differently, see Comm.). The 
conditional ox repeated, not negative (Kleinert: verily not), 
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laid waste !—_would they not steal as much as they needed ? 
If vinedressers came to thee, would they not leave a gleaning ? 
6. How are they of Esau searched out, his precious things 
searched into! 7. All thy confederate ones have pushed 
thee to the border: thy friendly ones have beguiled, over- 
powered thee; as thy bread they lay a snare under thee, in 
whom there is no prudence. 8. Shall I not on that day 
make the wise men vanish from Edom, and prudence from the 
mountain of Esau? 9. And thy mighty men shall despair, 
O Teman, that every one may be rooted out from the 
mountain of Esau by slaughter. 


but also not simply interrogative (De Wette), sets forth the 
conceivable possibilities, which are then put aside as out of 
place, as the devastation exceeds all limits. The plunderers 
settled here are, in fact, no stealthy thieves or secret night- 
robbers, to whose action a limit is set; nor are they modest 
grape-gatherers, who impose a limit on themselves—n" is 
therefore here limiting: only as much as they need or can 
carry. On the other hand, Hitzig erroneously: they shall 
leave a gleaning only. Ver. 6. On Edom’s treasures, cf. Comm. 
on Jer. xlix. 10. The verse states the Nemesis for the plunder 
of Jerusalem. The expressions in Jeremiah are more ordinary. 
Ver. 7. Nemesis for Edom’s treachery. The confederates will 
not receive the fugitives, but push them over the boundary. 
The friends (cf. Judg. iv. 17) cunningly use the straits of a 
neighbouring nation to overpower it, deceiving the otherwise 
so clever Edom.— 1 cannot here mean either wound or 
bandage. The versions render it by snare, which the context 
requires.—Hitzig would read yond ‘Sax, after Ps. xli. 10; this is 
needless. ‘and is second accus. As thy bread, which they, 
the friends, should offer thee (cf. again Judg. iv. 17), they 
get ready a snare, hostile ambush.—The last words are 
a relative clause, with transition to 3 pers. as in ver. 3a. 
Edom’s wisdom, see on Jer. xlix. 7. Ver. 9. Leman, Ezek. 
xxv. 13.—ypn, not “without conflict” (Ewald), as it rather 
means slaying, without which a destruction of the heroes is 
inconceivable; but causative },as in Gen. ix. 11. The ver- 
sions (except Targ.) have joined it to what follows, where, 
however, it does not fit. Rather the word is a terrible 
conclusion to the whole curse, opening out the prospect of a 
general slaughter. 
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10. For the outrage to thy brother Jacob shame shall 
cover thee, that thou mayest be rooted out for ever! 11. On 
the day when thou stoodest as a foe, on the day when strangers 
carried away his army, and foreigners entered his gate, and 
cast lots on Jerusalem, thou also wast as one of them. 12. 
And yet thou shouldst not have feasted thy eyes on the day 
of thy brother on the day of his misfortune, and shouldst 
not have rejoiced for the sons of Judah in the day of their 
destruction, nor have talked arrogantly in the day of distress. 
13. Thou shouldst not have entered the gate of my people 
in their evil day, nor have looked with delight on his trouble 
in his evil day, nor stretched out thy hand to his wealth in 


Ver. 10. Now first comes the justification of the preceding 
sentence of doom, as no one could be in doubt about it after 
what has been said: All this is because of the outrage to (Joel 
iv. 19) thy brother (!) Jacob. Ver. 11. Instead of standing 
on Judah’s side, where nature should have summoned thee, 
thou stoodest over against, looking with hostile intent (2 Sam. 
xviii. 13). 5’ here after may in personal sense, as in ver. 20; 
differently in ver. 20. The suffixes refer to Jacob, not Jeru- 
salem; cf. ‘oy ayw, ver. 13. The three clauses rise in climax: 
Judah’s army captive without, the capital taken, the people 
and property found therein seized and distributed (Joel iv. 3). 
Even thow (!) wast (sc. nm) as one of them, ae. wast among 
the number of booty-loving invaders, and didst act as they did. 
Ver. 12 ff. More detailed enumeration of Edom’s misdeeds in 
ascending order.—Thou shouldst not have feasted (A87 with 
n, to feast his eyes on an unfortunate one, as in Pa xxi ls: 
also Mesha inscription, edition by Smend and Socin, |. 4) = thou 
oughtest not to have. The jussive stands by way of graphic 
delineation.—On the day of thy brother, more precisely explained 
by what follows. 33, first of all the oft-mentioned unhappy 
day (here only), the opposite of the well-known and welcome 
one, a state which one casts off, abhors, wretchedness, cf. Job 
xxxi. 3, 722. Of fortuna aliena, contrary fate. The second 
and third clauses refer to the audible expression of rejoicing in 
evil (1225, at their expense). To open the mouth wide, to pour 
scorn on the conquered; elsewhere often in this sense 2M 
by mp, Ps. xxxv. 21; Isa. lvii. 4; cf however, Ezek. xxxv. 13. 
—As to what day is meant, see Introd. Ver. 13. They did 
not stop at joy in the evil, and scorn; they entered the city 

II 
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his evil day. 14. And thou shouldest not have stood at the 
crossway to destroy his fugitives, nor have taken captive his 
escaped ones in the day of distress. 

15. For near is the day of Yahveh on all heathen nations: 
like as thou didst, men shall do to thee; what thou didst 
inflict shall return on thy own head. 16. For as you drank 
on my holy mount, all heathen nations shall drink continually, 
and drink and guzzle, and shall be as though they were not. 
17. But on Mount Zion shall be a multitude escaped, and 
it shall be a sanctuary ; and they of the house of Jacob shall 


with the foe and joined in the plunder. ‘1s, thrice emphatically 
—elsewhere ves sacra miser holds good 1—monbwn (se. 7, which 
may be left out), emphatic imperfect form (corresponding to 
the Arabic anna, up), as in Judg. v. 26; cf. Ex. i. 10; Job 
xvi. 16; Isa. xxvii. 3,— unless with Olshausen and most 
moderns we read 7 n>vin ; ef. Ges. § 47, Anm. 3. Ver. 14. Still 
worse, they even attacked the men, watched for the Jewish 
fugitives at the crossway (P78), where they scattered and 
treated them with violence, even killed them if they offered 
resistance. 3D, Hiphil, here (differently from Amos i. 6, 9) 
absolutely, means perhaps simply: to take captive, put into 
custody, confinement (cf Job xi. 10), although the meaning 
“deliver up” is also admissible. Ver. 15. Cf. Joel i. 15, ii. 1f. 
—The prospect of the approaching reckoning-day of Yahveh 
should have restrained Edom from its outrageous conduct. 
The “ Day of Yahveh,” if we date Obadiah rightly, is a phrase 
here used for the first time in the prophetic writings, which 
indeed seems already current, and is characterised more plainly 
than elsewhere by the parallel clause as the day of retribution 
or reckoning which Yahveh holds.— a3, cf. Joel iv. 4, 7. 
Ver. 16. The wild drinking-bouts of the arrogant conquerors 
in the captured Jerusalem (cf. Joel iv. 3), will find their re- 
compense when they come to drink a stupefying, deadly drink. 
—ay, from wi, to swallow, unless with Del. from nyd, to rave, 
after the Arabic laga.—wb> = xd WW, as 1 xd as a whole is 
governed in the genitive by the preposition; cf. Del. on Ps. 
xxxvill. 14. They will one day, as they once lay scattered 
about drunk, lie stupefied by another drunken fit, from which 
they will not awake. Ver. 17. ntxds, see on the dependent 
passage Joel iit. 5.—wp on Joel iv. 17. Their possessions are 
the provinces and subject lands lost since Solomon’s days. 
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seize their possessions. 18. And the house of Jacob shall be 
fire, and the house of Joseph flame, and the house of Esau 
stubble, and they shall set them on fire and consume them, 
so that no remnant shall be left to Esau: for Yahveh has 
said it. 19. And they of the south shall seize the mountain 
of Esau, and they of the lowland the land of the Philistines: 
and they shall seize the field of Ephraim, and the field of 
Samaria; but Benjamin (shall seize) Gilead. 20. And this 


Ver. 18. 1w, here not an individual person, but as in Isa. i. 9. 
The house of Jacob is here, where the house of Joseph is 
distinguished from it, as already in ver. 17, Judah. Against 
Edom the two will be one, one fire, from which there is no 
escape. Ver. 19. How all the possessions are seized by Judah 
is thus explained: the inhabitants of the Judean south-country 
(Josh. xv. 21) migrate into the Hdomite land bordering on 
that country, and the Judeans of the western lowland (Josh. 
xv. 33 ff, where also Philistine towns are reckoned in it) into 
the bordering Philistine land. In the same way they (of 
course the Judzans) regain the rebellious territory of Hphraim, 
specifically Samaria. But probably here also a more specific 
subject stood after ww and indeed 1n5, the inhabitants of the 
mountain-land of Judah (Josh. xv. 48 ff.), which formed the 
main stock of its tribal country, and bordered on Ephraim to 
the north. The +d teo¢ in LXX seems to be a remnant of this 
word. So Ewald.—Benjamin, the faithful covenant-ally, whose 
territory reaches to the Jordan, goes thence to Gilead, Le. here 
across to the east-Jordan country generally. Ver. 20. In the 
first clause w7 still keeps its influence; it is only repeated in 
the second clause. The subject thereto is this captured army 
Qn, defective for bn, in sense as in ver. 11). The object is 
the land of the Canaanites up to Zarpath, now Sarafend, south 
of Sidon, somewhat inland. The recently captured army, 
ver. 11, which, as every one knew, was carried away north- 
ward, will there seize the Pheenician coast, which also, according 
to the programme in Josh. xiii. 4-6, belongs to the Promised 
Land (cf. Ezek. xlvii. 15 ff.).—That the prophet himself, because 
of nin 5na, belonged to the army is possible, but not necessarily 
required. From this army the multitude of captives, seized in 
Jerusalem itself and dwelling in Sepharad, is distinguished. 
The latter is referred by Syr. Targ. to Spain, which was so 
called by the later Jews; Vulg.: Bosphorus. Both are misled 
by the sound. On the other hand, in the inscriptions of Darius 
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captive host of the sons of Israel (shall seize) what belongs 
to the Canaanites unto Zarephath; and the captivity of 
Jerusalem, which is in Sepharad, shall seize the cities of the 
south, 21. And deliverers shall come up on Mount Zion to 
judge the mountain of Esau; and the royal power shall come 
to Yahveh., 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of Obadiah. Reproof of Edom. 1. The Threat- 


a land Cparda is several times found, always along with Jauna, 
and Sylv. de Sacy early combined it with this 119d. This is 
supported by the fact that in Joel iv. 6 the Phcenicians are 
accused of having given up captured Judeans to the Javanese 
(Jauna). Spharad=Cparda of the stone-inscriptions is there- 
fore to be sought in the west, probably = Sardes, in vernacular 
speech Qvarda.—On the other hand, the conjecture of Schrader 
(Cun. Inser. vol. ii. 145), which Friedr. Del. (Paradies, 249) et 
al. adopt, that 1D refers to the Saparda of the Sargon 
inscriptions situated in South-west Media, rests on the sup- 
position, which has nothing to favour it in the context and in 
Joel, that the captives meant are those carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar.—Sparta also is not to be seen in it, as 
prisoners were scarcely sold thither, and no more general 
meaning of this name is known (Kénig)—The cities of the 
south ; the latter district already named first in ver. 19. The 
cities of the same (cf. Riehm, Handwirterb. p. 785a) are 
enumerated in Josh. xv. 21 ff; a portion of them were really 
to fall to Simeon, according to Josh. xix. 1 ff, which is here of 
no consequence. Of course, the captives in Sepharad are not 
found specifically in the vicinity of this district ; residing across 
the sea, they cannot conquer any neighbouring territory ; but 
the thought is that they will return to Jerusalem, and from 
there enter on the campaign. Ver. 21. ywin and way describe 
the work of the early judges on its two sides, as they were 
deliverers of the people, and then in consequence its rulers. 
Such deliverers will arise again and fix the seat of their rule 
on Mount Zion, whence they will exercise authority over Esau 
and the surrounding peoples. The last significant clause 
affirms that they will govern in the name of Yahveh ; but the 
Lord will be the King ruling unconditionally, according to the 


to) 


ideal in practice from Moses to Samuel, 
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ening, vv. 1-9; 2. The Reasons, vv. 10-14; 3. The Day 
of the Lord, vv. 15-21. 

In lively indignation at the faithless, abominable conduct 
of Edom, the prophet announces to this people (vv. 1-9) just 
retribution: its pride will be deeply humbled by the nations 
summoned together by the Lord, its seemingly inaccessible 
and impregnable rock-fastnesses thoroughly plundered, its 
physical force broken. Moreover, from its allies and friends 
it will suffer base treachery, and so, despite its proverbial 
astuteness, be shamefully deceived. Although it is easy to 
conjecture from these threats of well-merited retribution what 
Edom has done, this in the first excitement, because well 
known to all, is not declared, but follows first in vv. 10-14. 
In the marauding invasion of Jerusalem by confederate foreign 
tribes, which has recently taken place, and in which the 
Judean army was beaten, the capital plundered, and many 
inhabitants carried off captive, Edom also rejoiced at the 
misfortune, and was eager for plunder; while, on the other 
hand, it lay in wait for the Judeans, taking refuge in its 
territory to sell them as slaves. The motive was base avarice, 
and also joy at the fall of its long-envied brother - nation, 
whose misfortunes its former subjects hastened to complete. 

In ver. 15 ff. the gaze expands into a vision of the Day 
of the Lord. As Edom has put itself on a level with the 
hostile heathen nations, it will suffer from Yahveh the same 
fate as they, with whom He will reckon on that day, especially 
for the crimes committed against His people. This day, of 
course, as little to be limited to twenty-four hours as the day 
of Jerusalem’s calamity in ver. 12 ff., is the crisis when God’s 
righteousness, in particular His judicial retribution, attains 
universal realisation. This retribution is here viewed accord- 
ing to the measure of the wrong done to Jerusalem in this 
way: the heathen nations, and Edom with them, again 
assemble against the city of God, and are there overtaken by 
divine vengeance, so that we see them lying round the mount 
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of the Lord as recently after their drunken orgies, in this 
case, of course, filled with deadly drunkenness, On the other 
hand, as Joel already foretold, the community found on Mount 
Zion will survive the judgment of the nations, and in union 
with the house of Joseph will destroy Edom, which has thus 
been terribly weakened. But Zion remains the starting-point 
and centre of the new rule of God, Judah taking possession 
of the Israelitish territories which had revolted, and of the 
neighbouring provinces which had been long destined to 
vassalage, in which conquest even those dragged into captivity 
do good service. Thus again the kingdom is completed as in 
its best days (cf. Amos ix. 11) by God’s champions, who will 
be the deliverers and judges of their nation, but are not called 
kings, that Yahveh’s sovereignty may remain intact. For the 
spiritual kernel of this promise and the germ of every future 
one lies in the final clause which, as an echo of Ex. xv. 18, 
ascribes to Yahveh the supremacy in this kingdom. 

The fulfilment of the threat against Edom is seen first in 
Mal. i. 3, where a complete devastation of Edom, perhaps by 
the Chaldzans, is assumed. This devastation began to fulfil 
Obadiah’s and Jeremiah’s oracles, which had meantime been 
issued, but did not exhaust them, as Malachi also contemplates 
further judgments. Subsequently, the Maccabzeans, those last 
successful champions who fought with the sword for the 
O. T. theocracy, real “deliverers” and “judges,” waged a 
triumphant war of revenge against Edom, 1 Macc. v. 3, 65; 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 8. 1. First Judas defeated them; then 
John Hyrcanus reduced them to complete subjection, and 
even forced them to receive circumcision. They were 
subjected by Alexander Jannai (Andé. xiii. 15. 4); and, finally, 
the Idumeans entirely perished in the wars of the Jewish 
zealots against the Romans, Bell. Jud. iv. 9.7. The little, 
which is promised about the setting up of the divine rule, 
needed to be first spiritualised by succeeding prophets before 
it was fulfilled. 


JONAH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Or Jonah, son of Amittai, who, according to 2 Kings xiv. 25, 
was a native of Gath-hepher, in the tribe of Zebulon (Josh. 
xix. 13), probably now El Meshed, an hour north of Nazareth 
(therefore a prophet out of Galilee !), and who foretold the 
restoration under Jeroboam II. of the North-Israelite kingdom 
in its former extent, who therefore perhaps lived in. his days, 
a series of peculiar events is here related, which group them- 
selves round a divine mission of the prophet to the Assyrian 
capital, Nineveh. This mission, to which the prophet had to 
submit despite his resistance, had the God-willed, and to the 
prophet himself certainly unwelcome, effect, that the heathen 
city repented, and so escaped the threatened doom. The 
booklet, with its thoroughly narrative strain, stands in this 
group of the Canon quite by itself, wearing clearly the 
appearance of a didactic prophetical work, written still less, 
eg. than the histories of Elijah and Elisha, in a mere 
historical interest, but to give instruction on certain truths. 
Hence the lack of precise information respecting the person 
and former life of Jonah, as well as the abrupt conclusion. 
After Jonah has received his lesson, the author does not 
trouble himself about his further fate. 

Jonah himself nowhere claims to be the author. The 
narrator rather speaks of a past lying far behind (cf. ch. iii. 3, 
and Nineveh was a great city). The Jonah psalm, also, 


ch. ii, is not inserted in the most suitable place, as it is a 
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thanksgiving song after deliverance. The linguistic Arama 
isms might indeed be understood as North-Palestine expres- 
sions from former times. Yet they rather point to a late 
composition of the piece in the exile, or after it. This is 
confirmed by near affinity of ideas with Deutero-Isaiah (see 
below). We shall therefore do best to think of the last 
Chaldean or first Persian age. Gesenius, e¢ al., suppose a 
pre-exilic origin of the book; Kleinert, exilic; Ewald, Bleek, 
Noldeke, Schrader, Reuss, post-exilic. According to Hitzig, 
it was only written in the Maccabeean age, in which case, 
however, it certainly would not have found its way into this 
section of the Canon. 

In view of this didactic purpose of the narrator, we might 
conjecture that the whole is a work of imagination, the author 
selecting a character at will from the past, and freely shaping 
the legend in the way best suited to enforce his teaching 
(Hitzig, Reuss). But this has no support; the fish miracle 
is not the product of his fancy. Whether we regard it as a 
historical fact or assign it to legend, it was certainly matter 
of tradition. For it cannot easily be brought into harmony 
with the didactic purpose of the narrator, as is shown by the 
explanations of most of the expositors, who are unable to 
extract any special moral teaching from it.. A prophetic 
mission of Jonah to Nineveh must also have been handed 
down by tradition, and, indeed, in connection with that 
adventure; in the same way, an astonishing result of his 
preaching. In the same way, the narrator found the Jonah 
psalm ready to hand. Had he himself composed it out of 
fragments of other prayers, as is now generally supposed, he 
would have introduced the psalm, in this case also well put 
together, at a more fitting point. It springs, without doubt, 
from a shipwrecked man, who has escaped the worst peril, 
but is not yet back at home,—perhaps from Jonah himself. 
The possibility is beyond question, if, with Ewald, we regard 
Jonah ii. 4 as older than Ps. xlii., or make this psalm to have 
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been sung before 800. That other psalms, eg. Ps. xviii. in 
any case, are used in it is no disproof of the psalm being a 
prayer springing from the deepest distress; for, in such inner 
anguish as Jonah must have passed through in the belly of 
the monster, even a prophet catches at short sayings and 
songs treasured in the mind (cf. the loftiest example, Jesus on 
the cross). But in the thanksgiving of Jonah ii. just that 
finds utterance which passed through his soul in those 
distressing hours. On the other hand, the vivid, drastic 
delineation and colouring in detail belongs to the narrator. 

But what was the didactic purpose? MHitzig thought the 
book has an apologetic meaning, namely, to justify God in 
regard to unfulfilled prophecies against the heathen; in 
particular, the reference is to the unfulfilled prophecy of 
Obadiah against Edom! But chs. iii, iv. would have sufficed 
for this; why the immense expenditure in chs. i, il? 
Similar, although more generally, Riehm: “the practical aim 
of the book is to give direction about the right attitude to 
the prophetic threats; we must respect them as God’s words, 
which the prophet himself has to proclaim against his will; 
but we may also avert their fulfilment by repentance; and if 
this takes place, we must not be offended because God’s 
word is not fulfilled” (Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1862, p. 413 f). 
We do not see why, for such an end, the entirely abnormal 
event of the sending of a prophet to the heathen world should 
be narrated. Von Hofmann also does not take sufficient 
account of the peculiarity of the book, when he finds in it 
instruction respecting the prophet’s office, prophecy, and 
fulfilment. Cf. also Volck (Herzog, vii. 85): “ What 
happened to Jonah is characteristic of the prophetic calling. 
We learn hence (1) that the prophet must perform what God 
commands him, however strange it may seem to him; (2) 
that even death cannot nullify his call; (3) that the 
prophet has no right to the fulfilment of his prediction, but 
must leave it in God’s hand.” 
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Although all these lessons may be drawn from the book, 
its real purpose is different. What runs like a red thread 
through the whole, and at last becomes a knot, whose 
unloosing in iv. 10f. forms the glorious finale, is the conduct 
of God to the heathen world, which is here revealed as full 
of goodwill and love, in opposition to the limited, narrow- 
hearted notion current in Israel, and not impossible even to a 
prophet like Jonah; while the conduct of the heathen to God, 
both that of the seamen and the Ninevites, must put the Jews 
to shame by their reverence for the Deity and their ready 
repentance. The national limits of the Old Covenant are here 
wondrously broken through; the entire heathen world opens 
as a mission-field to the messengers of Yahveh. Thus the 
book, with its wide-hearted outlook on God’s ways, and sharp 
criticism of the selfish spirit of the Jewish people, as a 
didactic work, is itself a miracle in the literature of this 
people. Its purpose has been thus substantially understood, 
ae. as a rebuke of Jewish particularism, in the train of 
Kimchi, by de Wette, Delitzsch, Bleek, Reuss. But cf. also 
early, Semler, J. D. Michaelis, Friedrichsen, e¢ al. Kleinert 
combines this explanation with the attractive hypothesis, 
that this narrative is “symbolic;” Jonah means Israel. See 
the details there, p. 16f. The view that it was Israel’s 
prophetic vocation to carry light and truth to the heathen, 
would appeal to Isa. xl—xlvi.: in the present book, the 
faults of the servant of Yahveh are pointed out, which unfit 
him for the mission, and also God’s dealings with him. 
Israel withdraws from its calling; it mounts (in search of 
gain ?) the merchant vessel, and gives up its relation to the 
temple. The monster by which it is swallowed up is the 
world-power (exile), which, however, must again surrender it 
after three days, as the term is fixed in Hos. vi. 2. Thus we 
should have here the grand missionary vocation for which the 
nation was trained. Kleinert also supposes that a traditional 
history supplied the material. His hypothesis, which would 
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certainly also easily explain the Christological references, 
perhaps goes too far, so far as it assumes an artificial clothing 
of the national idea and history in personal garb. On the 
other hand, it seems right to us to suppose that the narrator 
wishes to hold up before his nation,—in particular, before the 
bearers of divine revelation,—in this history of Jonah, which 
he revives, a mirror in which it may see with shame its own 
incapacity to understand God’s great dealings, and to take part 
in His world-embracing love, in order that it may become 
more equal to its high calling to carry God’s revelation to the 
heathen. The exile, as Deutero-Isaiah shows, impressed the 
most enlightened of the nation with these ideas. 

If we reflect what an epoch-making event the first mission 
of a prophet of the true God to a centre of the heathen world 
was, this consideration will throw some light on the fish miracle, 
which, from early days, has given much occasion for doubt, 
scorn, and misinterpretation. Rationalism resorted to the 
supposition that the adventure with the fish was a dream of 
Jonah (so Abrabanel early), or the fish was a symbol of a 
ship which received him, or an inn, etc. Gesenius, de Wette, 
Knobel, e¢ ai., have seen in this history a Hebrew version of 
a Greek myth, either of the story of Hercules delivering 
Hesione, who was fastened to a rock, and so abandoned to a 
monster (Diod. Sic. iv. 42; Ovid, Metam. sie 7) nor the 
Perseus myth, in which the hero delivers Andromeda, bound 
to a rock near Joppa and exposed to the same fate, by slaying 
the dreaded monster by means of Medusa’s head. But the 
dissimilarity of the Hebrew narrative is so great that the 
two parallels lead to nothing. The only point of similarity 
consists in this, that in the Perseus myth Joppa forms the 
scene, from which also Jonah’s voyage begins, and that in 
both myths a «ros is mentioned. On the other hand, the 
version which makes Hercules himself enter into the monster's 
body and stay there three days is of later origin, and perhaps 
originated in our book. 
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So extraordinary an event is rather to be understood from 
the moral significance of the entire history. If Peter, in the 
same Joppa, needed a heavenly vision before he set foot in 
the first heathen house, a still stronger divine interposition 
was necessary in the Old Covenant to overcome the resistance 
of the spirit of national self-righteousness, which deemed the 
impure heathen fit objects of divine wrath, but denied to 
them God’s mercy. What moved Jonah to run away from 
God’s commission was not merely the presentiment which the 
North-Israelite prophet might have, that from this Nineveh, 
unless it is destroyed, ruin threatens his own country 
(Abrabanel); but in the last resort, the jealousy which would 
not allow that the God of Israel stands in the same relation 
to the heathen as to His chosen people, a foreboding in a 
sense that the heathen might take the place of the disobedient 
first-born son. 

The high significance of Jonah’s mission to Nineveh is 
evident also from the way in which Jesus looks back to it, 
Matt. xii. 38 ff. (xvi. 4); Luke xi. 29f. As Jonah found 
faith in the Ninevites, so Jesus will find faith in the heathen 
for a witness against this unbelieving generation, yet not 
without Jesus, like Jonah going through the abyss of Hades. 
Thus the mission of Jonah to Nineveh, so epoch-making in 
the Old Covenant, stands in intimately close relation to the 
central teaching of the New Covenant (the imparting of 
salvation to all the world through Christ’s death and 
resurrection). From this point of view, therefore, the miracle, 
which is a stumbling-block to many, appears fully justified on 
religious grounds. It is not, indeed, proved with conclusive 
necessity that, if the resurrection of Jesus was a physical fact, 
Jonah’s abode in the fish’s belly must also be just as 
historical. On this point also the saying, “A greater than 
Jonah is here,’ holds good. But, on the other hand, how 
arbitrary it is to assert, with Reuss, that Jesus regarded 
Jonah’s history as a parable! On the contrary, Jesus saw in 
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it a sign, a powerful evidence of the same divine power which 
showed itself also in His dying in order to live again and 
triumph in the world. Whoever, therefore, feels the religious 
ereatness of the book, and accepts as authoritative the attitude 
taken to its historical import by the Son of God Himself, will 
be led to accept a great act of the God who brings down to 
Hades and brings up again, as an actual experience of Jonah 
in his flight from his Lord. See on ch. ii. 1. 

Of the extensive special literature on Jonah (see Herzog, 
vii. 86) may be mentioned: Friedrichsen, Kvrit. Uebersicht der 
verschiedenen Ansichten tiber das B. Jona, 2 Aufl. 1841; Franz 
Delitzsch, “Ueber das B. Jona,” in the Luth. Zeitschr. von 
Rudelbach und Guericke, 1840, p. 112 ff; M. Baumgarten, 
“Ueber das Zeichen des Propheten Jona,” zbid. 1842, ii. 
p. 1 ff; W. Bohme, “Die Composition des Buches Jona,” in 
the Zeitschr. f. die altt. Weissensch. 1887, p. 224 ff. (discovers 
five authors or redactors in the book!). (Perowne, “ Jonah,” 
Cambr. Bible; Dale in Expositor, July 1892.) 


I. 1. And the word of Yahveh came to Jonah, the son of 
Amittai, as follows: 2. Arise, go to Nineveh, the great city, 
and preach against it; for their wickedness is come up 
before my face. 3. Then Jonah arose to flee to Tarshish 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. ‘4 stamps the book as a narration (cf., however, 
Ezek. i. 1 algo). Historical matters always follow on a long 
series; hence even independent narratives begin with this } 
(cf. Ruth i. 1)—Jonah, son of A., see Introd. Ver. 2. Nineveh 
is called the great city xar’ 2. (cf. Gen. x. 12); Diodorus calls 
it the greatest, ii. 3. See respecting its extent ch, iii. 3, cf. 
iv. 11.—s 1p, xnpbocev, with by of a testimony against it, but 
which, as Jonah at once notes (iv. 2), may also lead it to 
repentance (which Del. also rightly applies to 1 Pet. iii. 19). 
Ver. 3. He flees in the opposite direction ; he hastens to the 
farthest west instead of the far east. Tarshish, Ezek. xxvii. 12. 
—'n aby: he wishes to get out of God’s sight, that He may 
not by His presence remind him of the commission.—Joppa= 
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from the face of Yahveh; and he went down to Joppa, and 
found a ship going to Tarshish: and paid the fare thereof, 
and embarked on it, in order to go with them to Tarshish 
away from the face of Yahveh. 4. But Yahveh hurled a 
great wind on the sea, that a mighty storm arose on the sea, 
and the ship was on the point of foundering, 5. Then the 
seamen were afraid, and cried out every one to his god, and 
they cast the tackling which was in the ship into the sea, to 
make it lighter for themselves. But Jonah had gone down 
to the hinder part of the ship, and lain down, and was sunk in 
deep sleep. 6. Then the commander of the crew came to him, 
and said to him, What art thou thinking of, to sleep? Arise, 
call on thy God! Perhaps God will remember us, that we 
perish not. 7. Then they said one to another, Come, let us 
cast lots, that we may learn on whose account this calamity 
befalls us. And they cast lots; then the lot fell on Jonah. 
8. And they said to him, Tell us now on whose account this 


"Iiaan, Acts ix. 36, et al., the present Jaffa on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, a seaport even then.—ns3, partic.=on the point 
of going—The suff. in Mw applies to MN, so also ma. The 
Hebrew says, to go down to a ship.—nnnx, Ges. § 103, Anm. 2. 
Ver. 4. bv, Hiphil, a favourite word with the author (cf. 
vy. 5, 12,15) for casting; it is originally “to cast forward ;” 
cf. ¢Bare, Acts xxvii. 14 (Del.)—nawn, Piel, was minded, 
purposed to founder, ze. its foundering was within sight. 
Ver. 5. The seamen, a mixed company of different nations, 
had also different gods—The tackling, oxevj, Acts xxvii. 19, 
not goods.—'n3%, here the innermost and also lowest room, 
cf. Ezek. xxxii. 23. Ver. 6. Sann, collectively the seamen, cf. 
Ezek. xxvii. 8; whereas o°907, ver. 5, may also embrace all 
the persons on shipboard.—Properly, why (does it happen) to 
thee a sleeper, namely to be? or, “why (art thou) to thyself a 
sleeper?” nwy, Hithp. (as in Aramaic), to bethink oneself of 
something, here used of Divine Providence, with dativ. comm. ; 
ef. Ps. xl. 18: % awn (Ibn Esra). Ver. 7. On the supposition 
that so fearful a storm has not happened by chance, but must 
be a divine visitation for a dreadful crime, they cast lots with 
dice or other marked objects, which were shaken together 
until one leaped out.—5wa, properly, by the matter (w= 
"wix) in regard to whom, @¢ on account of whose matter. 
Ver. 8, The words 25 wwxa 1 ‘a 'n are wanting in several 
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calamity befalls us? What is thy business, and whence 
comest thou? What is thy country, and of what people 
art thou? 9. Then he said to them, I am a Hebrew; and 
I fear Yahveh, the God of heaven, who made the sea and the 
dry land. 10. Then the men were exceedingly afraid, and 
said to him, What hast thou done? For they knew that 
he was fleeing from Yahveh, for he had told them, 11. And 
they said to him, What shall we do to thee, that the sea may 
be calm about us? for the sea grew more and more stormy. 
12. Then he said to them, Take me up, and fling me into the 
sea; and the sea shall be calm about you. for I know well 
that on my account this great storm has come upon you. 
13. Then the men rowed in order to get back to the land ; 


codices, and are not expressed by LXX, Vat. Hitzig, Grimm 
reject them as out of place. But they might be omitted 
because they so appear, and may be understood as indicating 
that they would have a fuller explanation as to who he is, and 
also whether he will confess his fault, and so confirm the 
result of the lot (cf. ver. 12).—ny nm °s, cf. 2 Sam. xv. 2. 
Ver. 9. The Israelites are usually called Hebrews by foreigners 
(Gen. xxxix. 14, 17), or call themselves such in contrast with 
foreigners (Gen. xl. 15), as it is the usual designation of this 
people in international intercourse. In this answer the 
prophet practises no reserve. Yahveh is the national God 
of this people (Ex. vii. 16); but, as Jonah at once declares, 
not a particular, limited god, but dwelling in heaven and 
Creator of the world, specifically of the sea also. Ver. 10. 
This unexpected announcement of the true, supreme God had 
an extremely disquieting effect, as it was now only too 
evident whence the storm came. That Jonah also told them 
what quarrel he has with this God,,is brought out without 
pressure first at the close of ver. 10.—Withdrawing in dis- 
obedience from the almighty Creator seems to the heathen 
sailors a heinous offence, as they declare by the exclamation, 
What hast thou done!=How couldst thou do this? cf. Gen. 
iii. 13. Ver. 11. They show their full confidence in him by 
asking, how by punishing him they may avert his sin from 
themselves; and he shows himself worthy of such confidence. 
Ver. 12. 35n, partic. in meaning as in 1 Sam. ii. 26; 2 Sam. iii. 1. 
Ver. 13. Instead of obeying the summons in ver. 12, the 
seamen exert all their strength in a noble rivalry of good 
feeling to bring the ship to land by rowing, as sailing is 
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but they were not able: for the sea raged more and more 
against them. 14. Then they cried to Yahveh, and said: 
Ah, we beseech, Yahveh, let us not perish now for the soul of 
this man, and do not impute to us innocent blood: for thou 
art Yahveh, as it pleased thee thou hast done. 15. Then 
they took up Jonah, and flung him into the sea: then the sea 
ceased from its raging. 16. Then the men were exceedingly 
afraid before Yahveh, and they offered sacrifices to Yahveh, 
and vowed vows. 

II. 1. Then Yahveh appointed a great fish to swallow up 


impossible. nn, properly, to break through the water; 
according to others (Keil, Steiner), to break through the 
waves, to try to master, to exert one’s self, sapeCiaovro 
(LXX); according to Hitzig: to turn round, reverse. The 
nautical expression cannot be certainly defined. Ver. 14. 
When all was in vain they decided on the extreme step, yet 
not without having first implored from the God, who had so 
mightly revealed Himself to them, gracious and righteous 
indulgence. Aas (with accent on the last, see Baer here)— 
nas from N27, in case of importunate, fervent prayer.—or 
the soul of this man, ie. in recompence for his murder; cf. 
Deut. xix. 21; 2 Sam. xiv. 7. Substantially the same in 
meaning: Do not lay on us innocent (8p) with pleonastic 
x as in Joel iv. 19) blood, which, of course, does not mean 
that they did not count him worthy of death (Hitz.), but, 
on the contrary, declare that they do not think they are 
thereby guilty of shedding innocent blood, and believe they 
may also reckon on receiving this favourable judgment of 
their action from God, as in His sovereignty He has driven 
them by circumstances to this act. Cf. with this: Thou art 
Yahveh, etc, 1 Sam. iii. 18. Ver. 16. When the sudden 
calming of the sea made Yahveh’s rule still more evident, 
their fear was increased, and expressed itself in sacrifices, 
which they offered on shipboard, and vowed in greater 
abundance (according to the custom of voyagers) when they 
reached home in safety. The setting up of votive tablets 
was also a part of this custom. 


CHapter II. 


Ver. 1. 139, Piel, a favourite word of this narrator for the 
ruling of Divine Providence, properly=to assign, determine,— 
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Jonah: and Jonah was in the bowels of the fish three days 
and three nights. 2. And Jonah prayed to Yahveh, his God, 
from the belly of the fish. 3. And he said, I called out of 
my distress to the Lord, then he heard me; out of the belly 
of the underworld I cried, then thou heardest my voice. 
4, And thou didst cast me down into the abyss, in the 
heart of the seas; and the flood girt me round: all thy 
billows and thy waves have gone over me. 5. But I said, 
I am cast away from thy face; yet will I still look on thy 
holy temple. 6. Waters encompassed me to my very soul: 


A great jish, LXX, N.T. xjros; on the other hand, Luther 
wrongly, whale; the latter does not frequent the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the swallowing of a whole man suggests 
rather the shark, which is a native there, and is furnished 
with far wider jaws. Of the giant shark (squalus carcharias, L.) 
it is well known that it swallows large bodies whole, so that 
enormous fishes, undevoured human corpses, an entire carcase 
of a horse, ete. have been found in it. That one who is 
swallowed remains alive is certainly, where it is not a question 
of a mere moment (as in the case mentioned in Keil, told by 
Linné), impossible according to “natural laws,” but not at all 
more wonderful than that a Lazarus resisted corruption four 
days, or Christ Himself rose on the fourth day. As shown by 
the use of the same definition of time, three days and three 
nights, in the latter case, it is not to be punctiliously under- 
stood of seventy-two hours; but, according to Hebrew idiom, of 
a space of time reaching backward and forward beyond twenty- 
four hours. Moreover, who measured the hours in Jonah’s 
case? Ver. 2. See on ver. 3. Ver. 3. The imperf. with 3 
consec. here and ver. 7 refers to something already experi- 
enced, not merely confidently expected. Ver. 7 especially 
shows that the supplicant has been already delivered from 
the deadly peril described ; the prayer 1s therefore praise for 
deliverance experienced. As, however, the affliction and the 
feelings it caused are minutely depicted, the psalm certainly 
gives the contents of Jonah’s prayer In the fish’s belly.— 
% mnyp, cf. Ps. xviii. 7, cxx. 1—To Hades a j2 is here 
ascribed, which was suggested by the belly of the fish. 
Ver. 40, as in Ps. xlii 8. In Jonah’s case the floods are 
literal, not merely figurative as there. Yet this does not 
necessarily imply that the psalm was later than Jonah’s 
song, as Ewald supposes. Ver. 5, as in Ps. xxxi. 23. Ver. 6, 
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the abyss girt me round, reeds were wound about my head. 
’. To the roots of the mountains I went down; the earth, 
its bars closed behind me for ever: then thou broughtest 
my life up from the pit, O Yahveh, my God. 8. When my 
soul languished within me I thought on Yahveh: then my 
prayer came to thee, to thy holy temple 9. They who 
mind lying vanities forsake him who is their mercy. 10. 
But I will sacrifice to thee with loud thanksgiving; what I 
vowed I will perform. Salvation is Yahveh’s! 11. Then 
Yahveh commanded the fish to vomit Jonah upon dry land. 
IIL. 1. And the word of Yahveh came to Jonah the second 
time, thus: 2. Arise, go to Nineveh, the great city, and cry 
to it the preaching which I shall tell thee. 3. Then Jonah 
arose, and went to Nineveh, according to Yahveh’s word ; but 
Nineveh was a great city before God, a journey of three 


Cf. Ps. lxix.2. That the 10 growing at the bottom of the sea 
is wrapped round his head, shows how deep he was sunk and 
how fast he was held there. Ver. 7. ‘28P> ="I¥p?, properly the 
cuttings, i.e. extreme ends. The roots of the mountains are 
thought of as at the bottom of the sea.—For ever, in appearance 
and outward circumstances. But God has worked a miracle; cf. 
1 Sam. ii 6. Ver. 9. Ch Ps. xxxi. 7.—p on, cf. Ps. exliv. 2. 
Ver. 10. nnyw, fuller, more solemn form for 7}, as in Ps. iit 3. 


Cuarter III. 


Ver. 2. Cf. ch. i. 2—nsnp, xjpuywa. Ver. 3. A great city to 
God, according to the naive custom of bringing extraordinary 
things into connection with God, as if even God must perforce 
acknowledge its greatness; cf. Gen. x. 9.—A course (accus. of 
amount, Del.) of three days. Expositors wrongly dispute 
whether circumference (as the majority) or diameter (Hitzig) 
is meant. According to the context, where the matter is one 
of preaching to the inhabitants of the city, the meaning is, as 
ver. 4 shows, how much time it would take to visit the 
chief places of the great city Nineveh (in the broader sense, 
Schrader, ii. 147), which was divided into different quarters or 
towns. Its circumference, according to Jones, was almost 
90 English miles, which would agree with a three days’ 
journey. But Jonah needed the same time to go through the 
city (neither in a straight line, nor in its widest circumference). 
In any case the statement gives a not inaccurate idea of the 
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days. 4. And Jonah began to enter the city a tract of a 
day’s march, and preached, and said: 5. Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh is overthrown!— Then the people of Nineveh 
believed in God, and proclaimed a fast, and clothed them- 
selves in sackcloth, from the greatest among them to the 
least. 6. And the matter came to the king of Nineveh; 
then he arose up from his throne, and laid aside his robe, 
and covered himself with sackcloth, and sat on ashes. 7. 
And he made proclamation, and commanded in Nineveh: By 
decree of the king and his nobles, as follows: Men and 
cattle, oxen and sheep, shall eat nothing: they shall not 
feed, nor drink water, 8. and shall be covered with sack- 
cloth, men and cattle, and cry to God mightily; and turn, 
every one from his evil way, and from the wickedness which 
is in his hands. 9. Who knows whether God will turn and 
repent, and cease from his fierce wrath, that we perish not? 
10. Then God saw what they did, that they turned from 
their evil way; and God repented of the evil which he had 
said he would do to them, and did it not. 

IV. 1. But it displeased Jonah greatly, and he was angry. 
2. And he prayed to Yahveh, and said: Ah, Yahveh, was it 


magnitude of the city. Ver. 4 tells the first day’s work. 
LXX, instead of forty, only three days! ‘15, see on Amos 
iv. 11. Jonah could easily make himself intelligible to the 
Assyrians; cf. Isa. xxxvi. 11. Ver. 5. Penitent mourning ; 


cf. Joel i. 13 £— From the greatest . . . Ges. § 119, 2. 
Ver. 7. 18, as in ch. ii. 11. The words of the crier, ‘3 DYDD, 
ex decreto regis . . . announce the following edict. dyp, 


elsewhere taste, here decree. It is here the Assyr.-Bab. 
tému, royal decision, edict. — The nodles are the ministers. 
The beasts are here exhorted to join in the mourning, especially 
in fasting. An analogous case is when, according to Herod. 
ix. 24, the Persians after the fall of their commander clipped 
their horses’ hair. Cf. also Plut. Alex. 72; Virg. Eel. v. 24 ff. 
Ver. 9, like Joel ii. 14, cf. there, and in regard to God repent- 
ing, on Joel ii, 13. Ver. 10. Cf. also Ex. xxxii. 14. 


CHAPTER LY. 


Ver. 1. '1 my adds force to the idea of ym; it seemed wrong 
to him, a very great wrong. Ver. 2. M8, as in ch. 1, 14. Was 
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not this which I thought when I was still in my country ? 
For this very reason I was beforehand in fleeing to Tarshish. 
I knew that thou art a God, gracious and compassionate, slow 
to wrath, and rich in mercy, and who repents him of the evil. 
3. And now, Yahveh, I pray, take my soul from me; for it 
is better for me to die than to live. 4. Then said Yahveh, 
Doest thou well to be angry? 5. Then Jonah went forth 
from the city, and sat on the east of the city, and made him- 
self there a hut, and sat under it in the shade, till he should 
see what became of the city. 6. Then God appointed a 
ricinus-plant to grow over Jonah, to make a shade over his 
head to deliver him from his affliction; then Jonah rejoiced 


not this my word, i.e. my thought? ‘1 Ans 33, like Joel u1. 13, 
see there. Ver. 3. Cf. 1 Kings xix. 4. This displeasure of 
Jonah, as well as the distrust which he had from the first about 
the mission to Nineveh, is explained, not merely from the fact 
that he foresaw that on the people’s repentance pardon would 
follow, and go, outwardly regarded, the non-fulfilment of his 
word, instead of the execution of the judgment, a result which 
in the end the prophets of Yahveh perforce expected in every 
utterance of doom, but chiefly from the fact that he grudged 
such pardon to the heathen Ninevites. Ver. 4. God’s monitory 
question, Art thou justly angry? is meant to bring him to 
reason. It is an ignoble, unbecoming motive which makes 
him angry. Ver.5. Jonah prepares to await the end in a place 
where he can see the city, and yet not be involved in its ruin. 
The forty days are not yet expired. That Yahveh has given up 
His purpose (iii. 10) the prophet knew; yet he hoped secretly, 
perhaps the Lord will still enter into judgment with the city 
(even were it on his complaint!). Ver. 6. 729, Piel here and 
vv. 7, 8,as in ii. 1—p'p, erroneously LXX>; Itala, gourd ; 
Vulg. ivy, is, as Jerome early knew, the ricinus-plant ; Egyp- 
tian, x/x1; Assyrian, kikdnitu (usually derived from sip, to spit ; 
according to Fr. Delitzsch, rather from Assyr. Pip, to wind 
round), a common plant now with us, large-leaved, and shoot- 
ing up in a few days, adapted to shade a hut consisting of a 
simple wood frame (although not to be thought of as creeping 
up it), and easily withering on any injury to the tender stalk. 
—From his affliction, namely, the heat of the sun beating 
heavily on him, probably aggravating his ill-will, so that in 
consequence of the surprise prepared for him by the ricinus, 
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in the ricinus exceedingly. 7. But God appointed a worm 
when the morning of the next day dawned; it smote the 
ricinus that it withered. 8. And it came to pass when the 
sun arose, that God appointed a sultry east-wind, and the 
sun smote on Jonah’s head, that he languished. Then he 
wished for his soul to die, and said: It were better for me 
to die than to live. 9. Then spake God to Jonah: Doest 
thou well to be angry for the ricinus? And he said: I do 
well to be angry unto death. 10. Then said Yahveh: Thou 
art sorry for the ricinus, for which thou didst not labour, and 
which thou didst not make to grow, which grew as a child of 
a night, and perished as a child of a night. 11. And should 
I not be sorry for Nineveh, the great city, in which are more 
than twelve myriad persons, who cannot distinguish between 
their right hand and their left, and so many cattle ? 


his feelings were quite changed. Ver. 7. 123, Hiphil, used here 
of a worm gnawing, as in ver. 8 of the stroke of the sun. Ver. 8. 
The reference is to a scorching wind (as in Hos. xiii. 15), which 
gave the last blow to the sickly plant ; therefore ‘wn, moist, 
sultry, not “cutting, sharp,” which would have tempered the 
oppressive heat.—>y, Hithp., as in Amos viii, 13.— And he 
desired . . . construction as in 1 Kings xix. 4. The logical 
subject of the dying is anticipated as the object of the wish; cf. 
ver. 3. Ver. 9. Cf. ver. 4. This time Jonah thinks that, robbed 
of his last comfort, he has the fullest right to complain ; hence 
his confident answer, giving, however, the Lord the means in 
his answer of putting him to shame. Ver. 10. The ricinus has 
no claim on Jonah’s affection, founded on cherished sympathy 
and long-continued attention such as God had lavished on this 
great city.—}2, rare conjunctive form for j3, Ver. 11. Twelve 
myriads = 120,000 human beings, not knowing the difference of 
right and left, therefore children of the tenderest age, who as 
yet have done no wrong, as little as the many animals which 
also would have to die without fault of theirs. The designa- 
tion of child is usually extended to the seventh year of age 
(whether rightly is questionable ; Hitzig stops at the third); 
the entire population of Nineveh is thus reckoned at 600,000 
souls, by no means an improbable number, but in comparison 
with the intention of the narrator perhaps put too low.—The 
much cattle being thought of shows in a touching way God’s 
love for all His creatures. 
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EXPOSITION, 


Contents: The Mission of Jonah to Nineveh. 1. The 
Miscarriage of his attempt to flee, ch. 1; 2. Jonah in the 
fish’s belly, ch. ii.; 3. His Preaching in Nineveh and its suc- 
cess, ch. iii.; 4. Jonah’s Sullenness thereat is rebuked, ch. iv. 

Jonah, the eminent prophet in the northern kingdom of 
Israel, receives from his God a surprising commission to carry 
a message of divine admonition to the heathen metropolis, 
Nineveh, the ancient and well-known capital of the Assyrian 
empire, which at that time was more and more coming to the 
front, to the peril of the Israelites. He tries to avoid this 
unwelcome mission, for the reason confessed in ch. iv. 2. 
“ When he has to announce victorious enlargement to the king- 
dom of Israel (2 Kings xiv. 25), he is Yahveh’s obedient ser- 
vant; but to preach repentance among the heathen seems to 
him (and his prognostication is right) a transference of Yahveh’s 
favour to the heathen ” (Delitzsch). Although he knows and 
acknowledges his God to be the Creator of the universe (ch. 1 2); 
he does not think escape from Him impossible, as in this 
prophet—a true type of the Judaism which transfers its own 
limitation and narrow-mindedness to God—a strange ignor- 
ance of God’s government is united with right views of His 
nature, as if His presence, when revealed, was still only to be 
seen at work in the Holy Land (cf. on ch. i. 3). But he is 
speedily convinced that this hope of fleeing from God is a 
delusion. A terrible storm overtakes him. The frightened 
seamen rouse him from sleep, and exhort him (they, the 
heathen !) to pray to his God, and so awaken his conscience, 
although no confession of sin follows. This is only wrung 
from him by the lot marking him out as a criminal with 
whom heaven is wroth. Now he confesses who his God is, 
and what God has against him. Thus he involuntarily be- 
comes a missionary to the heathen, making them acquainted 
with the true God. The fact that the sea does not cease 
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raging until they, after long conflict with themselves and the 
rebellious elements, decide to cast him into the sea in obedi- 
ence to the advice of Yahveh’s prophet, but is then at once 
calm, confirms the impression which they receive of the 
greatness and holiness of God, unknown to them hitherto. 
But the disobedient prophet, who has reluctantly become 
their instructor, must descend into the depths of the abyss, 
not, however, to die until he has carried out God’s will, since 
the Lord will not allow His plans to be crossed by man. 
An immense fish becomes his prison and place of safety. The 
God who controls wind and waves (ch. i. 4, iv. 8), plants 
(iv. 6) and beasts (iv. 7), and whom they serve, orders a 
gigantic fish to swallow him, and vomit him alive on dry land 
after three days. What Jonah’s feelings were in the abyss and 
after his deliverance from the pit of death, the psalm says (see 
Introd. p. 168), in which he praises the God who wondrously 
rescued him, when to all appearance he was irretrievably 
lost. No express confession of his sin is found in the psalm. 
But his turning to Yahveh after what he has experienced, and 
seeking His help, is a sure sign of his change of mind. And 
this is confirmed by the fact that, directly after his rescue, he 
goes to Nineveh on God’s repeated command without further 
resistance. There he proclaims the destruction coming on 
the imperial city by God’s judgment. The Assyrians, who 
were very observant of and attentive to portents and remark- 
able signs, must have been powerfully impressed by this 
messenger of a strange God, who, without being afraid of 
mockery or violence, proclaimed to all his message of doom, 
and whose whole appearance and bearing must certainly have 
been impressed with the stamp of piercing earnestness by his 
recent experiences. The success, in fact, was complete, at 
least for the moment. The inhabitants of the heathen capital, 
despite their habitual frivolity, understood quite well for what 
reason such a judgment was announced to them. And every 
one, from the king to the lowest subject, even to the beast in 
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the stall, went into mourning and repented, in order to avert 
the ruin. In consequence of this the Lord decided to spare 
the city, as the prophet soon became aware. 

But instead of rejoicing at this, Jonah was sullen and 
angry, nay, so vexed as to be weary of life. His declaration 
in ch. iv. 2, by reference backward to ch. i. 1-3, forms the 
link binding together the whole book, and also showing us 
the motive which pervades the whole. This very spirit, which 
denies all grace to the heathen (see Introd.), must be met first 
by God’s mighty arm, which compels the unwilling to sub- 
serve His saving purpose, and then in ch. iv. inwardly by 
rebuke founded on Jonah’s sympathy with a mere plant. 
Fine psychological observation is shown in the circumstance 
that Jonah, in the midst of his prophetic indignation, is recon- 
ciled to life again by a bit of shade given him unexpectedly 
by the ricinus, and again that he is in utter despair when 
this slight refreshment of life is withdrawn from him. But 
His servants, with their unrighteous antipathies and their 
irrational lack of love, are put to shame by the Lord, whose 
loving providence and heartfelt sympathy embrace even the 
countless heathen, so that for the sake of their many children, 
who have done no wrong, and their cattle, which are irre- 
sponsible, He does not desire their death, but that they may 
turn and live. Here a chord is powerfully struck, which is 
frequently heard in the New Testament; cf. beside Matt. xii. 
38 ff, Luke xi, 29 ff, also Matt. xx. 15 f, xxi. 28-31; 
Acts x. 34, ete. 


MICAH 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tae name of the prophet, 13% (LXX: Muyalas; Vulg.: 
Michzas), is an abbreviation for ™2*2 (so he is called in Jer. 
xxvi. 18, Kethib); and this =’) (2 Chron. xvii. 7), along 
with which also 3'3"D occurs (1 Kings xxii. 8). It signifies 
“Who is like Yahveh?” Cf. oN". In ch. i. 1, as also in 
Jer. xxvi. 18, the prophet is called ‘nemon, indicating the 
place of his birth. Without doubt the reference is to the 
Moresheth-Gath mentioned by himself in ch. i. 14, ae the 
Moresheth found in the neighbourhood of the Philistine town 
of Gath. Eusebius and Jerome knew a tradition, according 
to which it lay not far to the east of Eleutheropolis. No 
particulars are known of the prophet’s personality. Certain 
Church Fathers could only identify him with the son of Imlah 
of the same name (1 Kings xxii.) by a mistake in chronology. 
Cf. respecting the relation to the latter on ch. 1. 2. 

The heading in ch. i. 1 gives as the prophet’s time the 
reign of the kings Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah. The similarity 
of this statement to those found in Hos. i. 1, Isa. i. 1, in both 
which passages certainly Uzziah precedes, raises the suspicion 
that it may come from the same hand that revised Hos. i. 1. 
In its last part the statement is confirmed by the remarkable 
reference in Jer. xxvi. 18, according to which the threat of 
Micah iii. 12 was uttered under Hezekiah. Because now the 
latter passage is closely linked with the preceding part from 
ch. ii. (for we do not, like many expositors, make ch. iii. 1 


begin a new discourse, see on ch. ii. 12 f.), it is probable that 
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Micah’s activity began first under this king. But in any 
case ch. i. falls, not only before the destruction of Samaria, 
but also earlier than the serious beginning of Hezekiah’s 
reform in worship (ch. i. 5). If the latter be put, according 
to 2 Chron. xxix., into the first year of this king’s reign, 
this first accusing discourse is, in fact, somewhat earlier, whilst 
chs. ii—v. fall into Hezekiah’s days, and, indeed, into the first 
days after the fall, or at least the investment, of Samaria, 
as its fate has been sealed, on which account it is no longer 
specially noticed. That the purifying of the worship was not 
thoroughly carried out is shown by ch.v. 11 ff, The gloomy 
picture in chs. vi. vii. suggest Manasseh’s days to our mind, 
which ch. vi. 16 would suit specially well; and it is possible 
that Micah added this piece at that time. But Isaiah shows 
that even under Hezekiah’s rule there was occasionally much 
to complain of. Moreover, an exact dating of these several 
oracles is impossible, because Micah obviously wrote them 
down later in consecutive form, bringing them together in a 
beautifully finished book. 

In regard to the integrity of the book, certainly the origin- 
ality of particular sayings or of entire sections is contested by 
several critics in modern days; but, as it seems to us, these 
attacks are without sufficient ground. The passage, ch. ii. 12 f., 
according to Ewald, was noted down originally by Micah 
himself or an old reader only on the margin. Stade regards 
it as an exilic or post-exilic interpolation. That the desired 
connection, however, is not wanting, see im loc. The question 
of ch. iv. 1 ff, which verses coincide almost verbally with 
Isa. ii. 2 ff., is of another kind. Since the majority of critics 
find the form of the text more original in Micah and the 
connection closer than in Isaiah, while, on the other hand, 
they place Isa. ii—iv. before Hezekiah, many (Ewald, Hitzig, 
Noéldeke, Kuenen, Reuss, Cheyne, e¢ al.) make the oracle 
originate with an older prophet, and in both places where we 
tind it, make it to be borrowed, which is not in itself impos- 
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sible, and in any case is the most suitable expedient. This 
explanation may be accepted, supposing the later Micah to 
have preserved it in a more original form than Isaiah. 
Others suppose that it was simply tacked on to the book of 
Isaiah by the compilers ; on the other hand, it is to be regarded 
as original in Micah, and the latter as the author. So in 
recent days Ryssel especially. We cannot, however, agree 
with him. The differences of style here have no great weight, 
as they may be explained in favour of either side. The main 
question is whether Micah iv. 4 f. was originally part of the 
oracle. We are compelled to answer in the negative. 
Ver. 4, which is said to give a conclusion indispensable to 
the rounding off of the whole (Hitzig, Reuss), on the contrary 
departs from the tenor of the preceding oracle, embellishing 
it with current forms of speech. If we simply ask, who is 
the subject of 12w (plainly not the heathen nations as in the 
previous sentence, but the individual Israelites, as well as in 
ch. v. 3!), we shall see that the connection is a very loose 
one. In the same way, the phrase in ver. 40, 's 'y " %5 53, 
which is not usual in Micah for the mere strengthening of 
his own words, suggests the recalling of a divine saying 
uttered before. Ver. 5 also departs from the thought of 
ver. 1 ff., to which passage an opposition between the nations 
going their own way in the name of their gods and Israel in 
eternal alliance with Yahveh is foreign, whereas the briefer 
admonition of Isa. ii. 5 quite corresponds with what goes 
before. Micah has indeed fitted the oracle into his order of 
thought, but in such a way that the independence of the 
oracle is still quite clear; and indeed he must have found it 
already existing in the extent which it has in Isaiah, whether 
it springs from the latter or from an older prophet. 

In Micah iv. 10, Noldeke, Kuenen, Cheyne, Nowack would 
strike out the words sy nea) 522 as a later interpolation. 
But see zm loc. The entire section, chs. iv., v., is denied to 
be Micah’s by Stade, according to whom only chs, i-—iii. 
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(exclusive of ii, 12f) are said to belong to this prophet. 
Chs. iv., v. (more precisely iv. 1-4, 11-14, v. 1-3, 6-14) 
are pronounced post-exilic, and interpolated by a later writer, 
Zeitschr. f. altt. Wissensch. 1881, p. 161 ff; ef. 1883, p. 1. 
See, on the other hand, Kautzsch, ZDMG. 1882, p. 696 i 
Nowack in the first-named Zeitschr. 1884, p. 277 ff, and 
especially Ryssel (see below), p. 248 ff. Stronger doubt is 
thrown on the authenticity of chs. vi, vil, which Ewald 
makes to have been written by a later prophet in the time of 
Manasseh, who had a peculiar dramatic style. Wellhausen 
(in Bleek’s Altt. Hinl., 4 Aufl.) distinguished between chs. Vi; 
vii. 1-6, which, according to him, belong to the time of 
Manasseh, and vii. 7-20, which, a full century later, pre- 
suppose the fall of Jerusalem. The latter view is adopted by 
Nowack, Stade. Ndéldeke, Steiner, e¢ al., have declared against 
the cogency of the proofs adduced for a different author from 
Micah. See especially Ryssel, p. 268 ff, where it is shown 
that these chapters contain nothing in form or matter which 
necessitates such a critical excision. Even if they sprang 
from the days of Manasseh, which, however, is doubtful 
enough, Micah might very well be the author. But the fall 
of Jerusalem, like its restoration, is a prophetic certainty to 
the author; it does not lie behind him. Nor are there want- 
ing many points of contact between this last part and the 
other parts of the book. The book is a well articulated 
whole, certainly arranged by the author himself; its sub- 
divisions, chs. i. and ii, iii. and iv., v. and vi. vil., grow out of 
particular discourses of the prophet, not, however, without 
connection among themselves, as is most plainly observable 
between chs. ii. and iv. 

The contents of the book show close religious affinity with 
Isaiah. Like the latter prophet, Micah bore witness, in the 
strength of God’s Spirit, against the heathenish hill-worship 
and image-worship current, not only in Samaria, but also in 
Judea and even in Jerusalem, as well as against other heathen 
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practices which Hezekiah was able to suppress for a short time 
only; cf. ch. i. 5-7, v. 11-13. But, in particular, he meets 
with sharp rebuke social injustice, the exploiting and ill-treat- 
ment of the poor by the great and mighty, to whom venal 
judges were subservient, and whom false prophets flattered, 
ef. ui. 1 ff, iii. 2f., 10 f.; dishonesty in trade and commerce, 
vi. 10 ff.; treachery and irreligion in all, even the most sacred, 
relations (vii. 2 ff.). While in these charges he is in perfect 
agreement with his great contemporary Isaiah, there is absent 
in his case the discussion of foreign politics, whereas it was 
part of Isaiah’s calling to call the princes to account about 
their attitude to the great powers. On account of these grave 
offences he predicts severe judgment through the heathen 
world-power, but in doing this has to contend at every step 
with false prophets, who always promise good when they are 
rewarded for doing so, and therefore are more gladly listened 
to by the people than the genuine, incorruptible, and inflexible 
messengers of the true God, cf. chs. ii, ii, In glaring con- 
trast with these self-confident praters, Micah utters in still 
more precise terms than Isaiah his threat of doom (analogies 
are not wanting in Isaiah, see Comm. p. 10), to the effect 
that the invasion of the heathen will lead to the overthrow of 
Jerusalem and the removal of its inhabitants to Babylon, 
iii, 12, iv. 10, 14. His courage in doing this was unforget- 
able (Jer. xxvi. 18). His not speaking of the temporary 
respite by the Assyrians, or the destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib before Jerusalem (as ch. iv. 11-13 is scarcely to 
be referred to this) is explained by the circumstance that we 
have no oracles of his belonging to that time, when Isaiah 
rather stood alone in the foreground. But Micah also 
announces the return from exile in Babylon, as well as the 
setting up of a theocracy surpassing the old one in splendour, 
having its centre on Zion and its human head in the peerless, 
long-expected Davidite. Of his glorious and peace-bringing 
government a most lovely picture is sketched in ch. v. 1 ff. 
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The kingdom, thus purified and strengthened, will have no 
need to fear the last, wildest assault of the heathen, but will 
triumph over them with the help of its God, iv. 11-13. In 
force of spirit, in purity and depth of religious knowledge, 
Micah shows himself the equal of Isaiah, to whom also he is 
not inferior in dignity of style and bold use of language. If 
his field of work is more limited, he has, on the other hand, a 
skill in drawing lovely, idyllic pictures, and especially a deep 
personal sympathy, expressing itself in mournful strains, which 
reminds us of Jeremiah rather than of Isaiah. 

Of special discussions of Micah may be mentioned: C. P. 
Caspari, Ueber Micha den Morasthiten und seine prophetische 
Schrift, 1851. T. Roorda, Comm. in vaticinium Miche, 1869. 
L. Reinke (Cath.), Der Prophet Micha, 1874. T. K. Cheyne, 
Micah, with Notes and Introduction, 1882. V. Ryssel, Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches 
Micha, 1887. 


JUDGMENT UPON SAMARIA AND JUDAH, CH. L 


1. The word of Yahveh which came to Micah of More- 
sheth, in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah, which he saw respecting Samaria and Jerusalem. 

2. Hear, ye peoples, altogether! Listen, thou earth, and 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. On the name and person of Micah, as well as on the 
date, see Introd.—'s1 In WS indicates, as in Amos i. 1, the 
goal to which his discourses are mainly directed; first the 
capital of the northern kingdom, then the sacred city of 
David. On seeing the word, see comm. on Isa. i. 1. Ver. 2. 
All ye peoples, does not apply to the tribes of Israel (so Hitz., 
Steiner, after Deut. xxxil. 8, e¢ al.); for nxdin yas is a long 
established form for the whole earth, not merely the land; 
cf. Deut. xxxiii. 16; Ps. xxiv. 1—But 032 applies, not to the 
nations of the earth summoned rhetorically to listen, but to 
the Israel of the present mentioned in the heading, and now 
to be accused, against which Yahveh appears as a hostile 
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that which fills it! And let the Lord Yahveh be for a 
witness against you, the Lord from his holy temple. 3. For, 
behold, Yahveh goes forth from his place, and comes down, 
and walks upon the high places of the earth. 4. And the 
mountains melt under him, and the plains are cleft, like wax 
before the fire, like water falling down a steep. 5. Because 
of the backslidine of Jacob is all this, and because of the sin 
of the house of Israel. What is the backsliding of Jacob? is 


witness or accuser—From His holy temple, applies not to the 
earthly, but to the heavenly dwelling of God, as ver. 3 shows, 
which is also important for Isa. vi. 1—As the first words of 
the verse are found also in 1 Kings xxii. 28 in the mouth of 
the older Micah ben Imlah (with whom several Church 
Fathers confound our prophet), Hitzig, Klostermann, Kleinert 
think that our later Micah took up that saying of his name- 
sake, as also references to the history of the latter are found 
elsewhere in his book (cf. 1 Kings xxii. 11, 22f. 24, with 
Micah ii. 11, iv. 13f.). Conversely, Steiner holds the whole 
narrative, 1 Kings xxii, to be dependent on Micah’s book. 
But the only word showing affinity in a striking way: \yow 
‘3 oy, is scarcely original in 1 Kings xxii. 28, where it is 
wanting in the LXX (so also Klost. im Jec.), and is first 
certainly found in the Chronicles in that narrative—there- 
fore to be regarded as a gloss there, and as original in the 
present passage. Similarly Ryssel, p. 219f Ver. 3. mn 
with partic. expresses the fut. instans. As to ver. 30, see 
on Amos iv. 13. Ver. 4. The majestic appearance of the Lord 
coming to judgment is described in terms borrowed from His 
appearance in tempest on Sinai, which is also typical for 
Judg. v. 4 ff, Ps. xviii, and Hab. ii. The comparison, “like 
wax before the fire” (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 2), belongs to the first 
member: the mountains melt. The second comparison, “like 
water rushing down (cf. the active Hiphil, ver. 6) a steep,” 
applies to the second member: the plains part asunder. In 
consequence of heavy rain a waterfall, so to speak, is formed, 
which rushes headlong down where was level, firm ground. 
So everything gives way before the approach of God; every- 
where dissolution, overthrow, turmoil! Ver. 5. So terribly 
does God draw near as avenger because of sin. Jacob and 
house of Israel here synonymous.—The crime of Jacob is its 
chief city. Because this, the heart of the land, is all sin, 
the hurt is so great.—The high places, i.e. forbidden worship- 
sites of Judah, identical with Jerusalem, which is no longer 
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it not Samaria ? and what are the high places of Judah? is 
it not Jerusalem? 6. So then I make Samaria a rubbish- 
heap of the field, vineyard plantings; and I throw down 
her stones into the valley, and her foundations I lay bare. 
7. And all her idol-images shall be hewn down, and all her 
harlot-gifts burned in the fire, and all her carved pillars I lay 
waste: for she gathered them by harlot’s hire, and harlot’s 
hire they shall again become. 

8. For these things I will wail and howl; will go stripped 
and naked; will set up a wail like the jackals, and a lament 
like the young ostriches. 9. For her stripes are desperate ; 
for it reaches to Judah: it comes to the door of my people, 


God’s favourite dwelling, but the gathering-point of idolatrous 
altars, so to speak, a common idol-height. The reformation of 
Hezekiah (in his fifth year) has therefore not yet taken place. 
Ver. 6. Literal fulfilment: On the declivities of the hill, which 
once bore the proud city, lie ruins, which bear witness to 
former splendour. See Orelli, Durchs heil. Land, p. 187. 
Ver. 7. mms, which signifies, firstly, according to the con- 
text, love-gifts which she gave to illegitimate gods, therefore 
sacred offerings which she established for them. This fate is 
justified (°D) by the impure origin of these gifts. She has got the 
means for them from a harlot’s reward, which is to be explained 
according to Hos. ii. 7, the Jewish prophet alluding to the 
description of the Ephraimite one: She regarded her gain as 
a gift of the gods, therefore it was a harlot’s hire, and was used 
accordingly (cf. Hos. ii. 10)— They shall become a harlots hire 
again, i.e. fall a prey to the fate appropriate to such impure 
wealth. But probably there is special reference to the fact 
that these treasures will be devoted again by heathen peoples 
(Asshur) to their idols. Ver. 8. The irregular seriptio plena 
noo is perhaps meant to suggest the rhythm with abr ; 
in the same way the vocalisation op y) instead of pal (Keri), 
which is not merely barefoot, but stripped of all ornamental 
attire. This appearance, a sign of sorrow, somewhat different 
in Isa. xx. 2,4. Jackals compared on account of their howling, 
ostriches on account of their plaintive, groaning noise; both 
together also in Job xxx. 29. Ver. 9. The stripes inflicted on 
Samaria are incurable (cf. for the phrase, Jer. xv. 18); what 
gives the prophet special ground of sorrow is that the enemy’s 
ravages penetrate even into Judah, up to the gate of his people, we. 
where his people assemble; therefore, as is added in explanation : 
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to Jerusalem. 10. In Gath (news-city) publish it not! At 
Acco (weeping-field) weep not! At Beth-ophra (dust-house) 
I roll myself in the dust! 11. Away with you, inhabitant 
of Shaphir (ornament-city) in shameful nakedness; the 
inhabitant of Zaanan (march) cannot go forth. Wailing is 
at Beth-ezel (neighbouring house); from you he takes up 
his position, 12. For the inhabitant of Maroth (bitter woe) 
travails for good; because evil comes down from Yahveh to 


up to Jerusalem. Ver. 10. The prophet fears the malignant 
rejoicing of the Philistines in Gath, which is near to his 
native place; the mention of Gath is suggested to him also 
by 2 Sam. i. 20.—133, not infin. abs., but, according to Reland, 
for 12y2, perhaps to be read i232 (¥ being smoothed away to 
increase the rhythm), at Acco-Ptolemais, in which Canaanitish 
city the Israelitish fugitives are not to weep, as they would 
thus only excite the malignant scorn of the heathen. So 
nearly all moderns, except Keil and Ryssel. my5 m2 for 
may, to rhyme with 18¥, is perhaps the Benjamite Ophra, 
Josh. xviii. 23. The town is chosen for the sake of its name, 
which suits the writer’s purpose here. ? in mrpyd, sign of the 
genitive (Hitz., Ryssel). wp, Hithp., to roll oneself in dust or 
ashes, sign of mourning. Mourners actually sprinkled their 
heads with these (1 Sam. iv. 12), and also sat on the ground 
in dust or ashes (Job i. 8,12f.). Keri reads wrongly, as in 
Jer. vi. 26, as if the inhabitants were addressed. Ver. 11. The 
population of the town SY, beautiful in its name (indeed an 
easy modification of Ww, Josh. xv. 48, in the hill country of 
Judah), must go forth without ornament and captive, after the 
manner of Isa. xx. 4—In nakedness, which is a disgrace. 
Hitzig compares pi¥ My, Ps. xlv. 5.—The population of psy, 
whose town has its name from going out, may not go out, but 
must keep their gates shut. It may be the Cénan, mentioned 
in Josh. xv. 37, in the Judean lowland. 5yxn m3, probably the 
village Azel, mentioned in Zech. xiv. 2, situated on the Mount 
of Olives, therefore in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, 
which Micah indeed intimates by the appellation. We read 
sD (absol.), and refer the last words to the enemy, who takes 
his stand from there, namely against Jerusalem. Correspond- 
ing to My is Wy, Isa. x. 32. Ver. 12. The unhappy Maroth, 
an ominous name, travails, i.e. looks in bitter longing (cf. else- 
where the Hiphil of Sin) for some good. The locality is unknown, 
and is also to be sought near Jerusalem. 37 is in contrast 


a3 
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the gate of Jerusalem. 13. Bind the chariot to the swift 
steed, inhabitant of Lachish (race-city)! The beginning 
of sin was this to the daughter of Zion: that in thee were 
found the iniquities of Israel. 14. Therefore must thou 
issue a Dill of divorce against Moresheth-Gath ; the (two) 
Beth Achsib (house of lies) become a deceitful brook to the 
kings of Israel. 15. Again I bring to thee the conqueror, 
O inhabitant of Mareshah (conquest). The nobility of Israel 


with mv. The gate of Jerusalem, echo of ver. Qs. Wotaie: 
The motto wo points at the name woo. The population of 
this town, Lachish (according to Josh. xv. 39, situated in the 
Judean lowland; according to Euseb. Onomast., 7 Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis, to-day Umm Lakis, half-way 
between Beth Jibrin, Eleutheropolis, and Gaza), is to flee 
as fast as possible, as it is threatened with retribution of 
exceptional severity, because from it the North-Israelitish 
corruption, notably idolatry and other similar religious evils 
(ver. 5), have penetrated into Judah. Further particulars 
unknown. Ver. 14. The daughter of Zion is addressed ; she 
must issue a Dill of divorce (cf. Jer. iii. 8) against Moresheth 
near Gath, the prophet’s native town (see Introd. p. 185), 
ie. renounce authority over this border town, which without 
doubt was often a subject of strife (cf. 1 Sam. vil. 14). The 
prophet adopts this mode of description because of the name 
nwa, which has a sound of nw, the betrothed (Deut. 
xxii. 23), an allusion more poetical than the more obvious 
interpretation “possession.” The thought is similar in the 
following clause, where, however, we must not with most 
expositors translate “the houses of Achsib,” but the (two) 
Beith Achsib. Ewald is right as to the meaning. One 
belonged to the Jewish lowland (Josh. xv. 44, now Kesaba, 
five hours south-west from Beth Jibrin), the other to the 
Pheenician lowland north of Acco (now Zib, in the classics 
Ecdippa; cf. Beedeker-Socin, 2 ed. 322). The latter a border 
place of the northern kingdom. Hence the kings of Israel, 
ie. of Isracl and Judah, suffer deception from these two 
cities, as from such a brook; ef. Job vi 12 > Jer. xv. 18. 
Ver. 15. Mareshah, according to Euseb. 2 miles from 
Eleutheropolis, to-day Merash, south of Beth Jibrin. The 
name win, taking possession, conquest, perhaps reminded of 
the capture by the Israelites (Joshua); but once more the 
name is to be proved true, and in a fatal way.—s8 for S28 
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will come to Adullam. 16. Make thee bald, and poll thee 
for the children of thy delight; make thy baldness broad 
like a vulture’s; for they are carried off from thee. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch.i. Judgment upon Samaria and Judah: 
1. The Judge’s Approach, vv. 2-7; 2. The Seer’s Complaint, 
vv. 8-16. 

This first discourse, which was spoken at all events before 
Samaria’s fall (see p. 185), describes first the judicial advent of 
the Lord, who comes to punish the idol-worship of this city 
(vv. 2-7). Moreover, Judah cannot go unpunished, because 
it also is defiled with impure hill-worship, nay the cultus in 
Jerusalem itself has become heathen in character (ver. 5). 
Thus, then, the seer, in his prophetic lament over the fate of 
his country, vv. 8-16, sees the enemy, ze. the Assyrians, 
penetrating as far as the gate of his people, to Jerusalem 
(ver. 9). The apostrophes to the cities, ver. 10 ff, recall 
Tsaiah’s manner, Isa. x. 28 ff. In Micah also there is through- 
out a play on the meaning of the names, an ill omen being 
deduced from them. Nay, it seems as if Micah were led to 
the naming of the particular localities chiefly by the names 


as in 1 Kings xxi. 29.—Up to (7¥, to form a play on the 
name) Adullam the nobility, the higher class of Israel, will 
come. The reference is to the cave of Adullam, where David 
lay hid, and bankrupt runaways (opposite to 1)23!) gathered 
about him, 1 Sam. xxii. 1f. The site of the cave is uncertain. 
Tradition points to a labyrinth-like cave south-east of Beth- 
lehem, near the village Charéttin. Another opinion seeks it 
farther west, in the present “Aidelmiye, in the neighbourhood 
of the village Shuwéke (the ancient Socho, Josh. xv. 35). See 
Beedeker-Socin, 2 ed. 144, 212. Ver. 16. After the misfortune 
of Israel-Judah has been thus described in regard to twelve 
cities, the prophet turns with an apostrophe to the mother 
Israel herself—Shaving in mourning, see Comm. on Jer. xvi. 6. 
Baldness on the back of the head is a mark of the vultwre, not 
the eagle. 1 signifies both, Riehm, Handb, Altt, 28, 
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easily lending themselves to such interpretations. No such 
sharply defined route presents itself here as Isaiah has before 
him. Yet the first towns named are some in the hill-country 
of Judah which the enemy crosses in advancing from Samaria 
to Jerusalem ; next follow those in the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem ; then principally localities in the Judzan lowland 
bordering on the Philistine country, which district, as the 
prophet’s home, awakens his special sympathy. Here every 
one is in flight, and the country is lost to the rule of 
Jerusalem (ver. 14 £). On the other hand, nothing is said of 
a destruction of the capital. But the country must see many 
of its people go into captivity. 


AGAINST THE FALSE COMFORT OF UNCALLED PROPHETS, 
Cus. is lin. 


II. 1. Woe to those who devise mischief, and set wicked- 
ness afoot on their beds: when the morning breaks, they 
carry it out, for it is in the power of their hand. 2. And 
when they lust after fields, they seize them; and after houses, 
they take them away: and they oppress the strong man in 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1. Woe; cf., as to form and matter, Isa. v. 8, 11, etc — 
ov 5x5 w, to be explained, not after Hab. i. 11, but after Gen. 
xxxi. 29: it belongs to, stands within the full power Ox in this 
phrase rather neuter in sense) of their hand. They are the 
mighty, powerful ones, who are allowed to commit every sort 
of evil in open day. Ver. 2. According to Ex. xx. 17, even 
the desire that covets a neighbour’s property is grievous sin; 
but they do not stop at that, but go on at once to the act. “It 
is transgression of the law made for the protection of landed 
property and ancestral right (Lev. xxv. 23 ff), by slaughtering 
property and harrying peasants, which the prophet denounces 
in the severest terms, like his contemporary Isaiah (ch. v. 8 ff.), 
because this is the surest way to the creation of a hopeless 
proletariat, to a hostile severance of those who have and those 
who have not (Neh. v. 1 ff), and, consequently, to the ruin of 
the national wellbeing and the populace” (Kleinert), wn) and 
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his house, and the man in his inheritance! 3. Therefore, 
thus says Yahveh: Behold, I design evil against this family, 
from which you shall not be able to withdraw your neck, nor 
shall you walk haughtily; for this is an evil time. 4. In 
that day men will take up a parable against you, and sing a 
lament. It has come to pass !—men will say—we are utterly 
overwhelmed: he changes the portion of my people; how it 
vanishes from me! He assigns our fields to the rebellious. 
5. “For this thou shalt have no one to cast a measuring-line 
on a lot in the congregation of Yahveh!” 6. “ Preach ye 
not,” they preach. Should not one preach to such? Should 
not the revilings depart? 7. Is (this) the talk of the house 


inom) indicate the form which the oppression of the man took. 
The one is wronged in his house, the other in his field. As an 
illustration, cf. 1 Kings xxi. Ver. 3. 2Wn corresponds to ‘2wn, 
ver. 1.—nwn... WN; the evil is represented as a hard yoke; 
ef. Hos. x. 11.—n0n, properly =loftily, so with high-stretched 
neck. Ver. 4. The 5w» is in the mouth of the malignant foe, 
the ‘3 in that of some one belonging to the nation. “x also 
with indefinite subject, but meant of the latter—n'n), it has 
happened, befallen, the unspeakable and intolerable! It would 
be easier, instead of this, to join 723 (cf. LXX) with the next 
(Vollers). But the text would be far tamer.—11w3, Niph., 
1 plur. of 17¥, therefore for %31¥.—19, Hiphil, to cause the 
possessor to change, to give it to another possessor; most old 
versions read, wrongly, 7°" or 71’ (see Ryssel, 44).—To the 
rebellious one, i.e. the heathen. Strangers seize Ephraim’s 
territory; hence the later contempt for the Samaritans, who 
were a mixed people—Complete transformation of the text in 
Stade, Alit. Zeitschr. 1886, p. 122. Ver. 5. Rightly taken by 
Hitzig as a curse of the opponents against the prophet. He is 
to die without offspring. Ver. 6. These optimistic opponents 
are here spoken of. They would forbid Micah speaking (4b3, 
Hiphil; see on Amos vii. 16), while they themselves preach: 
“Preach not!” To this the prophet replies in the two 
clauses, with xd in interrogative form: What? Shall not one 
preach to such, as were described in ver. 1 ff? Shall not the 
reproaches—namely, against the true prophets of God and His 
word, of which an example in ver. 5—depart (aD, Niph.) ? 
Otherwise Hitzig, who puts these words still into the mouth of 
the false prophets. Ver. 7. A further objection, which may be 
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of Jacob: * Could Yahveh be so impatient, or were these his 
deeds?” Are not my words friendly with him who walks 
uprightly ? 8. But yesterday my people rose up as an 
enemy: you pluck the robe from off the raiment from those 
who passed by innocently, averse from war. 9. You drove 
away the women of my people from the house of their 
pleasure; from their little ones you took away my mark of 
honour for ever. 10. Up and away with you! Here there 
is no rest because of the pollution which brings destruction, 
yea grievous destruction. 


heard in Jacob, is dismissed. The 7 in 11987 is interrogative. 
Ts the talk of the house of Jacob such? Then let this serve as 
answer. The talk consists in a double question, with which 
they confront the prophet: Zs Yahveh then so unfriendly, as 
these dark threatenings intimate? Is He not rather well 
known as longsuffering (see on Joel ii. 13)? Or, are these— 
namely, forsaking His people in difficulties—His great deeds ? 
The Lord Himself gives the answer, pointing to the indis- 
pensable ethical condition on which alone, of course, His words 
can produce good. son 1w, in form same as in Job xxxi. 26; 
but here the art. is added to the adjective, because it more 
easily joins on to it. Ver. 8f. affirms that this condition is not 
found in His people, who, on the contrary, even recently have 
been guilty of the grossest offences.—ionn}, usually rendered : 
long before (cf. Isa. xxx. 33); but this yesterday points rather 
to the most recent past, when misdeeds like those here related 
must have taken place (so also Kleinert, Keil): plunder of 
fellow-countrymen passing harmlessly along, and driving out 
widows and orphans from house and home. Hitzig prefers to 
think of those belonging to the northern kingdom, who fled 
from the war there and passed through Judea, and to whom 
the order was given: 1321 1p. The first words he then trans- 
lates: “ But one (2) took his stand as foe against (ao ns) my 
people.” But after ver. 7 especially, ver. 8 needs a subject. 
And the 12y are not represented as fugitives. The expelled 
women and disinherited children may be harshly - treated 
widows and orphans, who were compelled to migrate, the 
children being thus robbed of the glory of Yahveh, i.e, of the 
honour of being citizens among Yahveh’s people. Ver. 10. An 
angry command to the criminals: ‘a nxt, literally as in Isa. 
xxviil. 12, but in this connection to be taken in a more local 
sense than there; so that nxt applies to the country, which, 
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11. If one pursued the wind and lied deceit: “I will 
preach to thee in wine and strong drink”—this would be a 
preacher of this people: 12. “Verily I will gather thee, 
Jacob, together ; I will certainly collect the remnant of Israel, 
I will bring it together like sheep in the fold, like a flock 
in the midst of its pasture: they shall swarm with men. 
13. The breaker through shall go up before them: they shall 
break through and enter by the gate, and go out thereby ; 
and their king shall go on before them, and Yahveh at their 
head.” 


according to the following words, is defiled by their crimes in 
a ruinous degree. Ver. 11. False prophets pursue the wind, 
i.e. emptiness, nothingness (Isa. xxvi. 18), instead of being 
impelled by God’s Spirit. 212 7py, no mere pleonasm. The 
lying expresses the subjective attitude of the prophet to his 
supposed revelation, the deceit the effect which his oracle has 
on the hearers. How pithless and godless his talk is we see 
from this, that it is best suited for sportive feasts, where no 
serious speech, but only hilarious babble, is heard. The 
apodosis to > begins only with mm: then would he be a 
preacher of this people, ze. he would be welcomed as a 
preacher, in contrast with the one declined in ver. 6. Ver.12f. 
Here such an optimistic prophet of lies speaks, as J. D. 
Michaelis, Ewald, Hofmann, Kleinert have rightly seen (most 
recent writers differently). In any other case it would be 
impossible to preserve the connection. Steiner would put 
ii. 12 f. after iv. 8. Clearly the 18), iii. 1, is adversative. 
That the language of the false prophet is not formally intro- 
duced (by sroxd or the like) cannot seem strange after ver. 5 
It is Micah’s way to make an opponent speak directly—he is 
fond of dramatic alternation; cf. ch. vii. The whole of Jacob, 
and especially the remnant of Israel (what is still left of the 
northern kingdom), the Lord will gather together. Samaria 
had meanwhile fallen. The appellative meaning of M¥2 (which 
is really genitive) is secured by the parallel 197, in which the 
art. is strange (Ges. § 110, 2a). God unites His people in its 
own home, like a well-tended flock. The great number is a 
further point of comparison, as the last words state. om, 
Hiphil, to make a noise, used of a great crowd, has for its sub- 
ject fem. the localities of the land, which correspond to the 
folds of the pasture. Ver. 13. The breaker through is the 
deliverer, who breaks through the enemies’ fortress-walls at 
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III. 1. But I said: Hear now, ye heads of Jacob and ye 
rulers of the house of Israel! Does it not pertain to you to 
understand the right? 2. Ye that hate good and love evil; 
that strip their skin from them, and their flesh from their 
bones, 3. and eat the flesh of my people, and flay their skin 
from them, and break their bones and chop them in pieces as 
for the pot and as flesh for the caldron. 4, One day they shall 
cry to Yahveh; but he will not answer them, and will hide 
his face from them at that time, according to the wickedness 
of their deeds. 

5. Thus says Yahveh respecting the prophets, who lead my 
people astray, who preach peace when they have something 
to bite with their teeth, and declare a holy war against him 
who gives them nothing for their mouth! 6. Therefore night 
comes to you without vision, and darkness to you without 
oracle; and the sun goes down upon the prophets, and the 
day grows black over them. 7. And the seers shall be put 


the head of the captive Israelites and leads them home, next 
leading them forth to conquest. The triumphal march is 
painted in showy colours. 


CuHaPrTer ITT. 


Ver. 1. ‘yp, see Comm. on Isa. i 10.—n25, ef. Hos. v. 1. 
Ver. 2 f. takes up the figure of the flock, ch. 11. 12, but in order 
to rebuke the rulers for the way in which they flay the sheep. 
Ver. 4. Such rulers vainly expect the saving acts of the Lord 
(cf. ii. 7). Ver. 5. The lying prophets, whose pernicious con- 
duct is already described in ii. 11-13, now also receive their 
sentence. oynnn, cf. Isa. ix. 14f. Who bite with their teeth 
and cry peace, ze. according to the next contrary clause =if 
they obtain something to bite, announce peace. 'D WIP, see on 
Joeliv. 9. Ver. 6. Severe distress and perplexity will overtake 
them, when their arts of divination will utterly failthem. The j1» 
are negative. mown is vocalised as 3 sing. fem. perf.; but the 
parallelism leads us to expect a substantive. This would at 
least have had a dagesh in the 3 (chdschkah); but better read, 
with Hartmann, Ryssel: navm. Ver. 7. The covering of the 
lips and beard (Ezek. xxiv. 17), a sign of mourning, here of 
shame, is specially chosen, because those in question will no 
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to shame and the soothsayers confounded; and they cover 
their beard together, for there is no longer any answer of 
God. 8. I, on the other hand, am filled with power, with 
Yahveh’s Spirit, and with right and courage to tell Jacob his 
sin and Israel his transgression. 9. Hear this, I pray you, 
ye heads of the house of Jacob and ye rulers of the house of 
Israel, who abhor the right and pervert all equity,—10. he 
who builds up Zion with blood and Jerusalem with villany,— 
11. Her heads judge for reward, and her priests give instruc- 
tion for a price, and her prophets divine for silver, and they 
stay themselves on Yahveh, saying: “Is not Yahveh in our 
midst ? No evil will come upon us.” 12. So then for your 
sake Zion will be ploughed into a field, and Jerusalem become 
ruin-heaps, and the mountain of the house high places of a 
wood. 


longer venture to speak—their mouth is shut.—ayn, stat. 
constr. of the substantive. Ver. 8. In contrast with these 
windy, venal orators, the prophet stands forth in holy self- 
consciousness as one animated by a higher spiritual force. In 
contrast with their feeble nature he is filled with strength, and, 
more definitely, the potency working in him is indicated: 
‘a.m ns. In the same way, in distinction from their lack of 
character, he is filled with the sense of ght and consciousness 
of right, so that he cannot, like them, call evil good and black 
white; finally, with manliness, courage, which does not, as they 
do, weakly adapt itself to the judgment of the many and great, 
but stands up boldly for divine right and truth. Thus he 
cannot do other than bring unpalatable accusations. Ver. 9 ff. 
again takes up ver. 1, briefly summing up once more what must 
be laid to the charge of the heads of the nation. Ver. 10. 733, 
sing. collect., he who builds. Ver. 11. The priests had to teach 
the Torah, 2.e. to decide according to the written and otherwise 
transmitted law in particular questions of theocratic right. 
This they should do without pay ; but they make it a source of 
gain, whereupon their unpartisan character, as with the judges, 
is at an end. Ver. 12. The real prophetic verdict comes, an 
utter contrast to ii. 12 f., predicting absolute destruction.— 
Zion, according to the view ruling at present the eastern hill 
of Jerusalem, on which David’s palace and the temple stood ; 
then used synonymously for Jerusalem, as in ver. 10. See 
Orelli, Durchs heil. Land, 3 ed. pp. 78, 84. It is certainly 
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EXPOSITION. 


Contents of chs. ii, iii, Against the False Comfort of 
Uncalled Prophets: 1. The Misleaders of the People, ch. ia 
(a) the true State of things, ii 1-4; (0) the Solaces of 
empty Prattlers, ii. 5-13: 2. The Word of the Lord about the 
Fall of Jerusalem, ch. iii. 

This second discourse, which we divide in the same way as 
Kleinert, also falls into two halves, standing this time in 
antithetical relation to each other. ‘The first half describes 
the moral corruption, which is aggravated to the utmost by 
false prophecy, which yet promises good things. In the 
second, Micah confronts this with his own foreboding oracle. 
This discourse is considerably later than the first one, as 
Samaria has fallen in the interval. The sharp rebukes on 
account of social injustice, the avarice and violent dealing of 
the great, and the venality of the judges in presence of these 
things (ii 1f, cf. iii 1ff, 9 ff), remind us of the similar 
rebukes of Micah’s contemporary and kindred spirit—Isaiah. 
As a punishment for their grave offences in regard to landed 
possessions, they will lose these to the heathen (ii. 4). 
Hearers of an opposite spirit, however, and, indeed, such as 
plainly profess to be inspired, hurl back at the prophet 
the dart: he will be without posterity, and so lose his share 
in this land of the Lord, which he has wished to hand over to 
the heathen (ii. 5). They reject his severe preaching alto- 
gether (similarly Hos. iv. 4), although there was so much 
reason for it, and are only too well able to weaken its effects 
by phrases of pious sound, which take well with the people. 


strange that here the temple-hill is distinguished from Zion, 
Jerusalem coming in between. But by mn 17 only that 
portion of the ridge is meant which bears the temple.—}"y, 
Aramaic form of plur. The passage is cited verbally in Jer. 
xxvi. 18, but with the Hebrew form o”y. A literal fulfilment, 
certainly in later days; see 1 Mace. iv. 38. 
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They appeal to God’s proved longsuffering and to His 
almighty aid, which has been so often experienced. He 
replies that they do not belong to those who have a claim to 
this, as evil deeds of cruelty and brutal violence occur among 
them. The last word (ii 10) is the disinheriting already 
threatened in ii. 4; but banishment is threatened more 
plainly than there. This almost dramatically conducted duel 
grows more excited; a popular orator, characterised in ver. 
11, sounding forth his highflying prophetic oracle. This 
passage shows the degree in which such false prophets 
imitated the true even in language, but giving encouragement 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place. In similar terms 
to Hos. ii. 1 ff, this prophet of good fortune foretells the 
restoration of Israel, as if the promised “remnant” were to 
be gathered, delivered by God’s power, and crowned with 
victory at once. Similar promises are found, indeed, in 
Micah iv. 6f, v. 3, ef iv. 1ff, but with the highly 
important difference that, according to him, Judah-Jerusalem 
must first fall, so that the judgment, which the other 
prophets suppose already past, is still impending. 

Ch. iii. In striking contrast with these parasites, who 
speak to please the great, and are fed by them,— before whom 
the genuine prophet becomes fully conscious of his dignity 
and the greatness of his calling (iii. 8),—Micah stands by 
his charges in their full extent, and announces severe 
divine retribution to the great, who live on the nation’s life, 
and to the prophets who lead it astray. Nay, he now 
raises his threat to a climax, and proceeds finally to utter 
the heaviest doom (iii. 12), according to which Jerusalem, 
with its royal fortress and its temple, will be levelled to the 


ground. 
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Tur DIVINE JUDGMENT TURNING TO SALVATION, Cus. IV., V. 


IV. 1. And it shall come to pass at the end of the days: 
The mountain of the house of Yahveh shall tower up at the 
head of the mountains, and be exalted above the hills; and to 
it shall the peoples flow. 2. And many nations shall go, and 
say: Come, let us go up to the mountain of Yahveh, and to 
the house of the God of Jacob, that he may instruct us in his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths. For from Zion shall 
instruction go forth, and Yahveh’s word from J erusalem. 
3. And he will judge between many peoples, and declare 
right to strong nations afar off. And they shall forge their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks. 
They shall no more lift up the sword, nation against nation, 
nor shall they again practise for war. 4. And they shall sit 
every one under his vine and under his fig-tree undisturbed : 
for the mouth of Yahveh of hosts has spoken it. 5. For all 
the peoples walk every one in the name of his god, but we 
will walk in the name of Yahveh, our God, for ever and ever! 
6. On that day, is the oracle of Yahveh, I will gather that 
which halts, and collect that which is scattered, and which | 


CHAPTER IV. | 


Vv. 1-3 almost literally =Isa. ii. 2-4. For particulars, and 
the relation of these two passages to each other, see p. 186, and 
Comm. on Isaiah. Ver. 4 is found only in Micah. The con- 
clusion, 1) ‘83, points to a longer existence of the preceding 
oracle, ver. 1 ff. The proverbial phrase for idyllic peace, “to 
sit under his vine and fig-tree,’ is found in narrative from 
Solomon’s days, 1 Kings iv. 25 (v. 5); ef. 2 Kings xvii. 31; 
Zech. iii. 10. Ver. 5 has, in Isaiah, the form of a brief 
summons to the house of Jacob. Here, on the other hand, 
Israel’s lofty prerogative above the nations is joyfully confessed, 
consisting in this, that it knows the supreme, alone true God, 
and has the strength and star of its life in His revelation, if it 
only walks thereby. Ver. 6 recalls the oracle of the false 
prophet, ch. ii. 12, but receives a different setting from the 
emphatic temporal definition: “on that day,” which looks back 
to ‘a ninxa.—npox, Ges. § 68, 2. That which is halting, 
cast forth, etc., refers not to a particular animal, but the species 
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have hurt. 7. And I make that which halts a remnant, and 
that which is driven away a strong nation; and Yahveh shall 
be King over them on Mount Zion from henceforth and for 
ever. 8. But thou, O tower of flocks, height of the daughter 
of Zion, to thee it shall come; and the former rule shall come, 
the kingdom of the daughter of Jerusalem. 9. Now, why 
dost thou cry out so loud? Is there, then, no king in thee, 
or has thy counsellor vanished? For pangs have seized thee 
like a woman in travail. 10. Be in pain and break forth, 
daughter of Zion, like a woman in travail! For now thou 
must go forth from the stronghold and dwell in the open 
field, and come even to Babylon—there thou shalt be set 
free; there shall Yahveh release thee from the hand of thy 


(collectively). Ver. 7. From nxn (Amos v. 27) a Niphal is 
formed, in whose partic. the nn7) recurs in stronger form.— 
Yahveh king, cf. Obad. 21; Joel iv. 21. Any begins, not from 
the actual present, but from the moment of final deliverance. 
Ver. 8. The figure of the flock calls up the mention of the 
tower of flocks, to which the apostrophe Azll of the d. of Zion 
is added in apposition, as a building perhaps belonging to the 
royal palace in Jerusalem (differently Gen. xxxv. 21) is meant, 
which bore this name, and is addressed as representing the 
Davidic royal family. bsy also is not purely appellative ; it is 
the name of a fortified height on Zion, probably on the south 
side of the eastern elevation (Zion). Thus the former rule will 
return to the palace. Misled by the athnach, some have taken 
wy N2 as subject of the first clause (so still Kleinert; whereas 
Luther translates, “thy golden rose (7"7Y) will come to thee.” 
The subject to nnNn rather follows first in the second clause. 
Ryssel doubts the originality of the nnwn, which is superfluous 
before n82. But strong emphasis rests on the idea, and the 
language is circumstantially solemn.—As nadon is stat. contr., 
we must not translate, “the kingdom to the daughter of 
Jerusalem” (so O. 7. Prophecy, p. 306, after Zech. ix. 9), nor 
“royal authority over the d. of J.” (Hitz. after Num. xxii. 4), 
but, the royal power belonging to the d.of J. Ver. 9. Now 
the city sighs and mourns as if it had no king. Any denotes the 
nearer future, in contrast with the definitions, vv. 1, 6. Ver. 10. 
She rightly bears herself like one attacked by birth-pangs; for 
a grievous, painful time of woes comes upon her before the 
happy birth takes place, ‘ma (from Mia), to break forth, of a 
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foes. 11. And now shall many nations be gathered together 
against thee, who cry, “Let her be dishonoured, and let our 
eyes feast on Zion!” 12. But they have not understood the 
thoughts of Yahveh, nor observed his counsel, that he heaps 
them together like sheaves for the threshing-floor. 13. Arise 
and thresh, daughter of Zion! For I will make thy horn 
iron, and will make thy hoofs brass; and thou shalt crush 
many nations, and shalt devote their booty to Yahveh, and 


travailing woman, to bear fruit with pangs, i.e. here the new 
better state of things, the future Jerusalem.—nny, as in ver. a 
—Thow shalt come to Babylon; cf. as to form, i. 15. And thou 
shalt come even to Babylon. These words, like a lightning flash, 
cast a strong light on what is announced in iii. 12. That there 
is no mention of the capital of the Assyrians, who yet here 
form everywhere the threatening foreground (see again, ch. 
v. 4f.), but of Babylon, which only attained independent import- 
ance afterwards, and which was then quite subjugated by the 
Assyrians, has led several moderns to erase the words MNJ) 
S3n-sy, or even the whole section, as a later interpolation 
appended ex eventu. A better, but not sufficient, explanation 
is to say that even the Assyrians might banish the conquered 
Jews to Babylon (cf. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), just as well as, 
conversely, Sargon (perhaps just then) transplanted many 
Babylonians to Syria and Samaria (Schrader, 1. 268, ii. 95). 
A middle course is to suppose that the religious, typical 
meaning of Babylon (Gen. xi), which is similar to that of 
Nimrod (ch. v. 5), might help to suggest it as a place of 
captivity for secularised Zion. See the discussion of the 
different views in Ryssel, p. 224 ff. But the decisive reason 
for the unexpected mention of Babylon in this place, which 
agrees remarkably with history, lies in that living connection 
‘of the prophetic revelation with external events of which the 
local conception of the promise in ch. v. 1 is also an example. 
Ver. 11. nnn applies to the time after the deliverance from 
Babylon, promised in ver. 10. Ver. 12. This assembling of the 
hostile nations against Jerusalem is suggested to them by the 
Lord Himself, who will direct it. Ver. 13. The judgment is 
here pictured as a threshing. This may proceed without 
trouble when the sheaves are gathered to the threshing-floor. 
The population of Zion, the instrument of judgment, is repre- 
sented as a threshing bullock, hence the mention of horns and 
hoofs, ‘m21nm, 2 sing. fem,, with archaic termination, taken 
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their substance to the ruler of the whole earth, 14. Now 
shalt thou be straitened, daughter of crowds: he raises a 
rampart against us; with the rod they smite the judge of 
Israel on the cheek. 

V. 1. But thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah, small to be num- 
bered among the hamlets of Judah, from thee shall he come 


by Massoretes for 1 sing. (Ges. § 44, Anm. 1). Ver. 14. With 
nny the prophet returns to the next stage of the development 
already described in ver. 9f. Here, too, Zion is addressed, this 
time by a bodeful name, which is intended to suggest the 
pressure common in a beleaguered city.—The greatest insult is 
done to the chief of the nation, who is here, of intention, not 
called king, that this lofty name may not be dishonoured. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. nnw\ corresponds to the same word in iv. 8, advancing 
on a similar line to the promise. Bethlehem, the Judean house 
of David, bore from early times also the name MBX, “ fertility,” 
fruit-field, which agrees well with the usual name (Bethlehem 
— house of bread), and the fertile position of the town in barren 
surroundings (Orelli, Durchs heil. Land, 3 ed. p. 131). The 
form MMA with m also in Gen. xlviii. 7, cf. xxxv. 19; but 
there it is the n— of direction ; here, on the other hand, as in 
Ruth iv. 11, a fuller sounding, more solemn form. The epithet 
distinguishes this Bethl.-Judah from one belonging to the 
tribe of Zebulon (Josh. xix. 15). ys, mase., referring to 
na, usually taken as predicate (so LXX early); but then we 
should expect AN’ Wy, and a copula before 7. In our trans- 
lation, Hitzig objects the absence of the article, and therefore 
takes over 7 from mM7pN; but in such a qualifying apposition 
the article is not absolutely necessary, and would not well 
agree with nym. The fact that nnn is not used, shows that 
Bethlehem is not altogether denied the rank of a country town. 
Tt was really the seat of a mds, the centre of a FON. It is only 
called little in regard to this, its modest rank; and how small 
it is for the dignity of being the home of the great King! Cf. 
the deviation in form, Matt. ii. 6.—5 marks the coming one as 
a mighty instrument in carrying out God’s purposes. No 
subject is named; in a mysterious way only the destiny and 
dignity of the Bethlehemite are announced, and, in addition, 


that He has been going forth and coming from time immeasur- 
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forth to me who shall be ruler in Israel; and his goings 
forth are from the foretime, from days immemorial. 2. There- 
fore will he give them up until the time when she that is in 
travail has brought forth; then shall the remnant of his 
brethren return to the sons of Israel. 3. And he stands and 
feeds in the might of Yahveh, in the majesty of the name of 
Yahveh his God; and they shall sit still: for now he shall be 
great to the ends of the earth. 4. And this (man) shall be 


able.—The words can neither merely signify that His pedigree 
can be traced back into the grey foretime, which was true of 
every descendant of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; nor yet is 
the pre-temporal and pre-mundane existence of the Messiah 
taught here with dogmatic definiteness, the Hebrew conceptions 
of orp, ody being too little metaphysical for this. Cf. in ch. 
vil. 20, O1P, with reference to the patriarchal promises, and 
Amos ix. 11. py in a still more limited sense. The prophet 
has in view the earliest preparations which God made in 
prophecy and history for the founding of the Messianic 
kingdom. Hofmann, “ From time inconceivable the ruler has 
been going forth and coming, who will finally proceed from 
Bethlehem ; for, as it is He to whom the history of mankind, of 
Israel, of the Davidic house tends, all advances in the same are 
beginnings of His coming, goings forth of the second son of 
Jesse.” Elsewhere, also, the prophet shows this eye for the 
history of redemption, regarding the future as the consumma- 
tion of all that has transpired since the grey foretime; see 
vil. 20, cf. iv. 10, v. 5. Ver. 2. Therefore, because such great 
and blessed events are coming, the surrender of Israel to 
affliction can only be temporary, lasting till the point of time 
when, after painful pangs, the glorious birth takes place. He 
who is born for the salvation of the nation is, according to the 
context, no other than the ruler from Bethlehem. The ms» 
is not the personal mother of the Messiah (Hengst., Hitz., 
Ewald, Keil), but the Zion lying in pangs in iv. 9f.,ie. the 
Church, whose children are the several sons of Israel, who on 
this account are called brethren of the Messiah (nx). So 
Calvin, Kleinert, e¢ al. Cf. Hos. xiii. 13 and Comm. on Isa. 
vii. 14. Ver. 3. 12%, properly to sit still, so be at peace, dwell 
quietly. Any, now will be fulfilled what was long ago predicted 
of the universal rule and greatness of the Messiah, Ps. ii. 8, 
Ixxil. 8. Ver. 4. And he shall be peace (not, with Luther, to be 
joined to what follows), comprehends in one pregnant and 
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peace. When Asshur shall come into our land and tread 
our palaces, we shall bring up seven shepherds against him, 
yea eight princes of men, 5. And they shall eat up the land 
of Asshur with the sword, and the land of Nimrod in its 
gates. And he shall deliver (us) from Asshur when he shall 
come into our land and tread our border. 6. And the 
remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many peoples, like 
the dew from Yahveh, like showers upon the grass, which 
tarries for no one, and waits not for the children of men. 
7. And the remnant of Jacob shall be among the nations, in 
the midst of many peoples, like a lion among the beasts of 
the wood, like a lion among flocks of sheep, who, when he 
goes through, tramples and tears in pieces, with none to 
deliver. 8. Let thy hand be high above all thy oppressors, 
and all thy enemies shall be rooted out! 9. And it shall 
come to pass on that day, is Yahveh’s oracle, that I will root 
out thy steeds from thy midst, and cause thy war-chariots to 
vanish. 10. And I root out the cities of thy land, and pull 


blissful word what the Messiah’s coming signifies for His people 
and the world generally ; cf. Eph. ii. 14—Asshur, the foe who 
was the terror of the prophet’s day, is here made an example 
to show that Israel, under its divine ruler, will be quit of all 
hostile power of the world. Israel will meet him with seven, 
nay eight princes,—a proverbial overpowering number, as in 
Amos i. 8, etc.,—who will devour his land with the sword. 
The land of the defiant Mimrod is properly Babylonia (Gen. 
x. 10£.), which, however, the prophet combines with Assyria, 
because forming one empire with it. The Titanic Nimrod 
stamps the physiognomy of the self-glorifying empire of the 
world. Ver. 6. Of the heavenly dew, the first feature is its 
spontaneous appearance; it is dependent on no one, whereas, con- 
versely, every one longs anxiously for it; but no less its higher 
origin, its immense extent, and beneficent, fertilising effect. 
Ver. 7 On the other hand, the resistless power of God’s 
people is described, to which all mere earthly power helplessly 
succumbs. Ver. 9 shows sufficiently, like Zech. ix. 10, that in the 
preceding context spiritual power is meant, not rude force of 
weapons. The purpose of the destruction of the horses and 
chariots, like the overthrow of the strongholds (ver. 10), is to 
deprive Israel of all support of fleshly confidence, cf. Isa. 


14 
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down all thy fortresses. 11. And I root out the magical arts 
from thy hand, and thou shalt have no more diviners. 
12. And I root out thy graven images and thy carved images 
from thy midst, and thou shalt no more fall down before the 
work of thy hands. 13. And I will pluck thy Asherim from 
thy midst, and thy cities will I destroy. 14. And in wrath 
and fury I will execute vengeance on the heathen, who would 
not hearken. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents cf chs. iv., v. The Divine Judgment turning 
into ‘Salvation. 1. Zion Exalted, iv. 1-7; 2. The Royal 
City destined to Glory, iv. 8-14; 3. The Prince of Peace, 
v. 1-5; 4. His People, v. 6-14. 

IV. 1-7. With the glimpse given in ch. iii, 12, the threat 
of judgment has reached its climax and exhausted itself. 
Can the fate described there be the end of God’s dealings 
with His city? This is impossible. The prophet follows up 
the gloomy utterance (iii. 12) with the divine oracle (iv. 1 ff.) 
already long known, which we read in Isa. ii. also, thus 
placing alongside the deepest humiliation of Zion its final 


ii. 7,15. Ver. 11f£ Superstitious customs must utterly away. 
paw, here not mere magical formulas, which must be taken 
away from the mouth, not the hand, but manipulations, such 
as were done with rods, rings, etc., in order to obtain portents. 
op, in Isa. ii. 6. Ver. 13. The second mention of the cities, 
alongside the JW, 4c. the tree-shaped symbols of the goddess 
Astarte, is strange. In ver. 4 also, cf. with ver. 5 at close, we 
have certainly intentional repetition. Targ., Rashi, Kimehi: 
“thy foes,” therefore 1y=¥, if not, WY is to be read. J.D: 
Michaelis, 7>37y (cf. Comm. on Jer. xvii. 6), which is said to 
denote tamarisks (?) as idolatrous symbols. Better still with 
Steiner after 2 Chron. xxiv. 18 ayy. Ver. 14. On the heathen, 
who heard not, obeyed not God’s voice, when He revealed 
Himself also to them through the Messianic salvation. This 
assumes that a portion of the heathen world, overpowered by 
that revelation, will do homage to the Messianic kingdom and 
to Yahveh Himself. 
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exaltation above all mountains, alongside the destruction of 
the “house of Yahveh” its world-ruling central position in 
the future. (See: the exposition of this oracle in Comm. on 
Tsaiah, p. 33). Then only, when this eternal kingdom of 
God begins on Zion, will the remnant of the nation be 
gathered together by the Lord, the good: Shepherd. 

In iv. 8-14 the gaze rests upon the royal city with its 
fluctuating fortunes. Evil times lie before it; but the suffer- 
ings awaiting it are birth-pangs, from which a glorious future 
is to issue. These sufferings consist in investment and 
confinement by powerful foes, in contemptuous ill-treatment 
of the king, and deportation of the inhabitants to Babylon 
(vv. 9£, 14). In this way the city of God will sink into 
the dust before the godless city of the world. But this 
deepest humiliation becomes the turning-point of redemption 
and exaltation. ‘True, after it has been rebuilt, the city of 
the Lord will be again attacked by heathen nations filled 
with rage against it and its God (a peculiar contrast to ver. 
2 ff), as the prophecy of Joel (Joel iv. 1 ff.) must yet be 
fulfilled; but this last decisive conflict, in distinction from 
the one now impending, will end with a glorious subjugation 
of the foes by invincible Zion (vv. 11-13). 

In v. 1 ff. the divine-human Prince of Peace of that blessed 
future comes into the foreground. He will come forth, from 
little Bethlehem, like David formerly, when the greatness of 
the royal house has been humbled to the low position of that 
shepherd-house. Cf. the analogous predictions, Isa. vii. 15 f, 
xi, 1. The high divine destiny, which has been assigned 
since the beginning of human memory to the scion for whose 
coming all races wait, stands in wondrous contrast with that 
lowly origin. But even after He has risen, like David, from 
lowliness to greatness and become a ruler adorned with 
majesty and glory, He will remain a true shepherd who, 
gentle as He is glorious, will feed, 1c. tend and shield His 
people under a peaceful sceptre. He will be peace, ic. His 
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rule will produce only peace; ef. Isa, ix. 5f., xi. 1 ff. with 
ver. 6 ff. Then the boldest hopes ever set on the Davidic 
kingdom will be fulfilled, that kingdom being acknowledged 
through the whole earth, so that its subjects have rest without 
as well as within. Even an imperial power like Assyria 
must then abstain from hostile acts or learn Israel’s superior 
might. Ver. 6 ff. The victorious superiority of this govern- 
ment over all earthly authority will communicate itself even 
to the people of this King, after it has become thoroughly 
God’s people and laid aside all worldly, carnal ways and 
heathen custcms. That the people will then be gathered 
out of the dispersion, was said already in ch. v. 2, which 
passage shows that the good promised in 1V;,) Bis jae 
connected with the coming of the Messiah, if it is not His 
work. 

The fulfilment of the threatenings in this discourse was 
at first delayed by the repentance of Hezekiah and his 
contemporaries, Jer. xxvi. 18f. In consequence of this 
improvement Jerusalem was even permitted soon to enjoy a 
foretaste of the promise of Micah iv. 11 ff. in the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army (Isa. xxxvii.). But what Micah saw 
(iii. 12, iv. 10) was the completion of a process which must 
be completed sooner or later. Only out of the complete 
dissolution of the Jewish State could a new and _ better 
condition be developed. The overthrow of Jerusalem and the 
exile actually came, and, indeed, the banishment to Babylon 
(see on iv. 10), all which came similarly into Micah’s circle 
of vision and almost contemporaneously into Isaiah’s (xxxix. 6), 
only that in the former the political relation of Babylon to 
the Assyrians remains obscure, the latter people constantly 
ruling his horizon. Moreover, the deliverance from Babylon 
took place; and in addition the Prince of Peace appeared out 
of Bethlehem, although the founding of the Messianic kingdom 
of God did not follow immediately on the redemption from 
exile, as it might seem to do according to Micah. On the 
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relation of Micah v. 1 to the N. T. fulfilment, see Orelli, 
A, T. Prophecy, p. 308. 


CHANGE FROM A REPROBATE STATE TO A STATE OF GRACE, 
CHS. VI., VII. 


VI. 1. Hear ye now what Yahveh says: Arise, make 
complaint toward the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice! 2. Hear, ye mountains, the accusation of Yahveh, 
and ye unchangeable ones, ye foundations of the earth! For 
Yahveh has a contention with his people, and he will call 
Israel to account. 3. My people, what have I done to thee, 
and how have I troubled thee? Testify against me! 4. I 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and released thee out 
of the house of bondage; and sent before thee Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam. 5. My people, remember now what Balak 
king of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor 
answered him from Shittim unto Gilgal, that thou mayest 


CHartTer VI. 


Ver. 1. The prophet is summoned to stand forth as God’s 
advocate. The mountains, according to ver. 2, are invited as 
witnesses (cf. ch. i. 2); hence it is wrong to translate “contend 
with the mountains,” unless 0°07 by is to be read for O70 NS 
(LXX). When the prophet raises his voice against the people, 
the echo sounds back from the mountains, and it is as if he 
contended with them. Ver. 2. nunsxn are here not the brooks, 
which are usually so called, but, as the more closely defining 
epithet shows, the foundations of the earth—n>, Hithp., like 
Niph., Isa. i. 18. Ver. 3. God first of all calls on His people 
to accuse Him if it has anything to bring forward. mx>, Hiphil, 
cf. Isa. vii 13. Ver. 4. On the contrary, God has done the 
most wonderful acts of deliverance for them. -nbyn word-play 
with the opposite synxdn. Moses the prophet and lawgiver, 
Aaron the high priest, Miriam the leader of the triumphal 
dance at the Red Sea (Ex. xv. 20), need only be mentioned to 
revive the memory of those merciful dealings. Ver. 5. But 
even the hostile prophet is forced to bless Israel, so that the 
base plot of Balak was rendered harmless, nay useful to Israel, 
by Yahveh’s influence; see Num. xxii—-xxiv, Balaam’s oracles 
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know the rightcous acts of Yahveh !—6. Wherewith shall I 
meet Yahveh, draw near in submission to God on high? 
Shall I meet him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old? 7. Will Yahveh take pleasure in thousands of rams, 
in myriads of streams of oil? Shall I give up my first-born 
for my sin, the fruit of my body for the offence of my soul ? 


are the answer to Balak’s plot.—The local definition “from 
Shittim to Gilgal” is not to be removed from the text (Ewald). 
It is meant to embrace the further march to Canaan, Shotivm 
being the first camping-place of the people after meeting with 
Balaam (Num. xxv. 1), Glgal the first station in Canaan. 
The local definition depends as a further object on 151. That 
something has fallen out (so Steiner, who according to Josh. 
ii. 1, iii. 1, has in view specifically the passage over the Jordan) 
is not impossible, but by no means certain. The mpvs of 
Yahveh are the facts which the people are to realise to them- 
selves: His manifestations of righteousness, in which, however, 
as in Judg. v. 11, npt¥ refers to God’s loving fidelity to His 
people, cf. Comm. on Isa. xli. 2. Ver. 6f. The prophet puts 
himself in the place of the nation, which, instead of being able 
to reply, ought deeply to feel its guilt, and ask itself: How can 
I atone for such guilt and appease the Lord ?—n»3, with what 
kind of gifts? as in 1 Sam. vi. 2—*59, Niph., properly to 
bend oneself. The most natural course is to think of sacrificial 
animals, by which the law permits expiation to be made, at 
least in certain cases. Should I attempt it with burnt-offerings, 
with year-old calves? The meaning, of course, is that these 
animals are to be offered as burnt-offerings.—Year-old are 
named, because according to Lev. ix. 3 this was the normal 
age of sacrificial animals; such therefore would be most 
acceptable to the Lord. Ver. 7. As, however, sin assumes 
a thousand forms, far exceeding the limit of expiation by 
legal methods, the question arises, whether Yahveh’s favour 
can be gained by greatly multiplied sacrifices, by thousands 
of rams or myriads of streams of oil. The latter was added 
as an accompanying libation to certain sacrifices, Lev. 
i. 1, 15, vii. 12; Ezek. xlv. 24, ete. The climax grows 
in boldness: Shall I give my first-born for my sin, properly, 
as my sin, but in the sense of expiation for sin, non having 
both significations. An example of such desperate efforts to 
win the favour of the Deity, or to avert His wrath, was furnished 
by heathen neighbours, such as the Moabites just named 
(2 Kings iii. 27), and especially the Phoenicians, Ver, 8. Now 
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8. He has told thee, O man, what is good, and what Yahveh 
requires of thee: rather to practise right, and strive after love, 
and walk obediently with thy God. 

9. Yahveh’s voice cries to the city, and it is well to fear* 
thy name: Hear ye the rod, and who has appointed it! 
10. Are there still always treasures of injustice in the house 
of the ungodly, and the scanty ephah which is accursed 2 
11. Shall I justify* with unjust scales, and with the bag full 


the prophet delays no longer in declaring what is the conduct 
well-pleasing to God. The address O18 intimates the universal 
validity of this rule, made known in some form to all men; 
still the saying has Israel especially in view, as the mention of 
Yahveh shows. oO °D as after a negation, because, in fact, God 
requires, not the attempts at expiation enumerated before, but 
the conduct indicated in what follows (cf. as to form Deut. x. 12): 
conscientious observance of justice, “love of human kindness,” 
ie. diligent practice of it (cf. an8, Amos iv. 5, v. 15, and else- 
where), and walking humbly (the Hiphil in adverbial sense, cf. 
Job v. 7, Wy way), in relation to God.—This precept recalls, 
although it is nowhere put so precisely, former prophetic oracles 
like Amos v. 14 f., Hos. vi. 6, and also 1 Sam. xv. 22. Generally 
speaking, it is an epitome of the moral law, given to the nation 
from the days of Moses, ef. the Decalogue. Ver. 9. Second 
opening of accusation.—7y>, Jerusalem is the headquarters of 
the sinful practices, ch. i. 5—T8™, erroneously pointed as if it 
came from mx1: “and thy name looks out for wisdom” (so 
still Kleinert, Keil; ef. Jer. v. 3). But this suits neither the 
subject, nor verb, nor context. The versions rightly derive it 
from 7, and some Hebrew MSS. have *s. Better Ewald, 
Hitz. ANY, as infin. joined with accus.—wn signifies either : 
safety, help, or: wisdom, “ which has the guarantee of its good 
success and issue in itself” (Kleinert). When Yahveh’s voice 
sounds so threatening and His rod is already buzzing near, it is 
prudent to fear His name, and to hear what is said in His name. 
Ver. 10. ws for vw, as in 2 Sam. xiv. 19. Are they still 
always there, provoking God's wrath ?— Ephah of leanness, 
consumption; cf. the same trade-sin Amos viii. 5; and respecting 
the ephah as a corn-measure, Comm. on Isa. v. 10.—niyr, both 
cxsceratus and exsecrabilis, Ver. 11. nonwsn, rightly taken by 
Vule. in declarative sense: Shall I declare just (therefore Piel 
or Hiphil), so that God is the speaker. Elsewhere, indeed, Piel 
of nD occurs only in another sense. Else the first person 
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of false stones? 12. For her rich men are full of violence, 
and her inhabitants utter deceit, and her tongue is falsehood 
in her mouth. 13. So then I will also smite thee heavily, 
with desolation for thy misdeeds. 14. Thou shalt eat and 
not be satisfied, so that thy belly remains hungry; and shalt 
remove without carrying anything away; and he who gets 
away, him will I devote to the sword. 15. Thou shalt sow, 
and not reap; thou shalt tread olives, but not anoint thee with 
oil, and grape-juice, but not drink wine. 16. They acted 
according to Omri’s statutes, and according to all the practices 
of the house of Ahab, and you walk in their counsels; that 
I may make thee a terrible desolation, and her inhabit- 
ants a hissing; and you shall. bear the reproach of my 
people. 


would have to be so taken that the speaker makes himself an 
example. Others put the third person.—They carried stones 
of deceit in the bag. Ver. 12. The fem. suff. refers to the 
city.—Her tongue is deceit, i.e. does nothing but deceive. Ver. 
13. The corresponding recompense on God’s part consists in 
this, that He smites the land so that it is in evil case, and, 
indeed, by ravaging foes, which, of course, is still future. oown 
(uncontracted, Ges. § 67, Anm. 10): devastando. Ver. 14. 
nu*, here only: emptiness. As to the matter, cf. Hag. i. 6.— 
jon from 3D, to remove, therefore here: to carry off. Ver. 15. 
Cf. Deut. xxviii. 39f, 73D, not of anointing in conferring office 
(nvitd), but of the ordinary use of oil for personal convenience 
andcomfort. Ver. 16. \Y, Hithp., anxiously to regulate oneself 
by something. Instead of showing such reverence to the divine 
law, they follow with perverse faithfulness human examples, 
and those the worst, which they imitate as if they were sacred 
ordinances, such as the policy of Omri and the conduct of the 
house of Ahab. The dynasty of Omri (1 Kings xvi. 25), whose 
godless spirit is seen in aggravated form in Ahab, gave in the 
northern kingdom the most pronounced example of a govern- 
ment hateful to God. Ahab sacrificed the property and life 
of the poor to his fancies, at the same time encouraging 
idolatry and persecuting God’s prophets.—Make thee (the land) 
a terrible desolation. The two meanings of nw, desolation 
and horror, intermingle, as often in Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; 
hence joined with Apr, as in Jer. li. 37.—The reproach of 
my people you shall bear, addressed to the respectable, rich 
(ver. 12). 


MICAH VIL. 1-5. is 


VII. 1. Woe is me! for I am as after the fruit-gathering, 
as in the gleaning of the vintage: there is no cluster to eat; 
my soul longs for an early fig. 2. The good man is vanished 
from the land; and there is none honest among men: they all 
lurk together for blood; they lie in wait every one for the 
other with a net. 3. Their hands go out to evil, to do it 
earnestly. The prince asks, and the judge is venal. The 
great man only utters what his soul longs after: then they 
turn it aright. 4. The best among them is like a thorn-bush, 
the most honest worse than a hedge. On the day of thy 
scouts, then comes thy visitation; now will their perplexity 
begin. 5. Trust ye not a companion, and confide not in a 
friend; from her that lies in thy bosom keep the doors of thy 
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Ver. 1 ff. Lyrical outburst of the prophet, who speaks here 
again in the name of the Church, not, indeed, the empirical, but 
the ideal Church, which has to lament over the empirical one. 
Ver. 1. There is nothing left to take pleasure in. One feels 
the same before as after the fruitage and vintage, when gardens 
and vineyards wear a comfortless look.—As in the state of 
fruit-yathering =in the time when the fruit has been gathered. 
—No early fig, for which one looks with special desire! Cf. 
Hos. ix. 10. Ver. 2 serves as explanation. Piety and honesty 
have vanished. All lurk maliciously one for another. Ver. 3. 
Properly, “the hands are at evil to do it well,” ae. ready to 
practise it earnestly. The prince demands, namely, what he 
will, and the judge for reward, namely, is at its service.—Mnayn, 
they wring it out, turn and twist so long until it (what the 
ereat man wishes) comes to pass. A speaking example of 
what is meant is the history of Naboth, when there was no 
lack of venal judges (1 Kings xxi. 11). Ver. 4. mpm for 
nawen, worse than a hedge with thorns. }p, in comparative 
sense stands thus with substantives, when these have a latent 
quality, as the hedge the quality of prickiness, gold that of 
value (Ps. lxxii. 15).—On the day of thy scouts or seers. The 
genuine prophets are meant, who announce a fatal day of 
doom: now shall their perplewity, bewilderment (Isa. xxii. 5), 
begin. The suff. applies to the inhabitants. Others less suit- 
ably take mn as 2 perf. Ver. 5. The briars and hedges are 
deceptive. Therefore the warning follows, no one is to trust 
even his neighbours; even in them fidelity is no longer to be 
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mouth. 6. For the son makes a mock of the father, the 
daughter rises up against her mother, the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law ; the foes of a man are his house- 
mates. 7. But I will look out for Yahveh, will wait for the 
God of my salvation: my God will hear me. 8. Rejoice not, 
my foe, on my account! For when I am fallen, I rise again ; 
when I sit in darkness, Yahveh is my light. 9. I will bear 
the indignation of Yahveh, for I have sinned against him— 
until he plead my cause and maintain my right; he will 
bring me out to the light, I shall behold his righteousness. 
10. And my foe shall see it, and shame shall cover her who 
says to me, Where is Yahveh thy God? Mine eyes shall see 
their desire upon her; now she shall be for trampling like 
street-mire—11. It is a day to build thy walls, on that day 
the boundary shall be removed far off. 12. A day it is when 


looked for. Ver. 6. Cf. the picture of moral depravity in 
Rom. i. 29ff The hostility of friends in Matt. x. 35f 1s on 
different grounds. Ver. 7. Here too (differently in iii. 8) the 
prophet speaks in the name of the pure Zion, the ideal Church, 
which is amazed at the corruption of its children, and sets its 
hope on the Lord its God. Ver. 8. The foe of Zion is the 
heathen world-power, at whose feet she will lie. It is left. 
indefinite, and therefore not to be identified offhand with 
vx 2; as a city stands in best contrast with Zion, Babylon 
may be supplied in thought; see iv. 10. Ver. 9. APS, see 
on vi. 5. Ver. 11. pn, properly statutum, definitwm, hence 
what is limited, limit; cf. Job xxvi. 10; Prov. vin. 29.— 
Ver. 110 and 12 contain a corrective to ver. lla. To say that 
the walls of God’s city are to be built, does not mean that the 
Church will have narrow limits. The ideal meaning of the city 
here shines clearly out as in Zech. ii. 5 ff. Ver. 12. Then the city 
will be the goal to which pilgrims will come from all sides, so 
that Zion is the centre of a great empire. The first two local 
definitions refer to exiles (ct. Isa. xxvii. 12f.), in any case also 
to heathen united with them.—The rwer is the Euphrates.— 
On the other hand, to sea from sea and from mountain (9, 
dependent on the near }, Hitz.) to mountain, fixes the broad 
limits of the future Holy Land: from the Dead Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and from Mount Lebanon in the north to the 
Edomite range in the south. Probably the author was think- 
ing more definitely of the two mountain names, Hor in the 
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they shall come to thee from Asshur unto the cities of Egypt, 
and from Egypt unto the river, and to sea from sea, and from 
mountain to mountain. 13. But the land shall be a desola- 
tion because of its inhabitants by reason of their deeds. 

14. Feed thy people with thy staff, the flock of thine 
inheritance, which dwells by itself alone, in the forest in the 
midst of Carmel; let them feed in Bashan and Gilead, as in 
olden days. 15. As in the days when thou wentest forth 
out of the land of Egypt I will show it wonders. 16. The 
heathen shall see and despair of all their might; they shall 
lay their hand on their mouth, their ears shall be deaf. 
17. They shall lick dust like the serpent; like the creeping 
things of the earth they shall tremble out of their close places. 
They shall come trembling to Yahveh our God, and be afraid 
because of thee. 18. Who is a God like thee, who forgives 
sin and passes by the sin of the remnant of his inheritance ? 
He keeps not His anger for ever, for he takes pleasure in 
mercy. 19. He will have compassion on us again, will 


south (Num. xx. 22), and in the north (Num. xxxiv. 7 f.) of the 
land. Ver. 13 again casts a shadow on the scene: the land 
will then lie waste, namely, at the outset of the happy period. 
Ver. 14, 1125 22v, to be referred, after Num. xxiii, to Israel, 
which will dwell apart from the heathen. To this first definition 
is added the second one, which characterises the well-guarded 
position of the rich pasture, where the Lord’s flock feeds. 
Hitzig thinks that no careful writer would drive even figurative 
sheep into a wood; but the woodlands of Carmel enclosed 
glorious, flowery pasture-lands. By the side of Carmel, as 
representing the west-Jordan land, stand the east-Jordan 
districts of Bashan and Gilead, which also furnish specially 
fine pastures. Ver. 15. On the prayer of ver. 14 the divine 
answer here follows. Ewald would have the imperative %877; 
but the people, not God, went out of Egypt. Ver. 16. Their 
ears shall be made deaf, namely, by the thunder-peal of His 
revelations. Ver. 17. In deepest submissiveness the heathen 
shall draw nigh to the God of Israel, giving up all resistance, 
trembling and yet longing for salvation; cf. Ps. ii, 11, and 
especially Hos. xi. 10f The conclusion still further recalls 
Hosea. The ground-passage, however, is Ps. xviii. 45, the 
subjection of the foreigners to David. Ver. 19. The trampling 
down of misdeeds takes place through the sovereign power of 
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trample under foot our iniquities, and cast all their misdeeds 
into the depth of the sea. 20. Thou wilt show faithfulness 
to Jacob, mercy to Abraham, which thou didst swear to our 
fathers from the days of the foretime. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of chs. vi., vii. Change from a Reprobate State to 
a State of Grace. 1. Statement on God’s part: a. God’s un- 
requited Love, vi 1-5; b. The Right Way to please Him, 
vi. 6-8; ¢ What displeases Him in present conditions, 
vi. 9-16; 2. Statement on the Church’s part: a. Self- 
accusation, vii. 1-6; 0. Self-comfort, vii. 7-13; ¢ Confident 
Prayer, vii. 14—20. 

Chs. vi. vii. give in a sense the inner side of chs. ili.—v., 
the ethical passage from the state of guilt to that of favour, 
the via salutis, which the community that needs pardon has 
to take, being expounded; and indeed this way of grace is 
set forth, first on God’s part, then in the words of the com- 
munity. Ch. vi. begins with accusation on God’s part, His 
rich love having found no response; it closes with an accus- 
ing description of the immoral state in which the nation is 
found. But in the interval comes a passage (vv. 6—8), in 
which the community is told what it has to do in order to 
secure God’s approval. Therein all self-willed worship and 
sacrificial service are set aside, and the observance of the 
fundamental moral laws is insisted on. But just as little 
from this passage (ch. vi. 6—8) as from Hos. vi. 6 or Isa. i. 11 f. 
can the inference be drawn, that no “ Mosaic” law of sacri- 
fice, like the priestly codex, existed in the time of the prophet. 
For the ordained expiations of the priestly codex were 


grace. The sinking of sin in the sea exhibits it, in a fine figure, 
as done away for ever. Ver. 20. By Jacob here, where Abraham 
follows, the patriarch is meant. God shows him faithfulness 
by verifying in his posterity the promises He gave him. 
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designed and efficacious only for otfences committed uninten- 
tionally. Here, on the other hand, far worse offences are in 
question. Penetrated by this feeling, Israel asks whether it 
should multiply sacrificial gifts without limit, which, however, 
the Lord deprecates, as He does not seek such gifts for their 
own sake, the principal thing in His sight being the spirit 
which must show itself in walking before God and in conduct 
to men. The emphasis here, of course, is on the spiritualising 
of God’s service, as in 1 Sam. xv. 22, Hos. vi. 6, Isa. 1. 11 f., 
Jer. vii. 22f., and elsewhere. What ver. 8 speaks of is 
certainly no proper expiation; but it is an indispensable 
condition for pleasing God and for sharing in any expiation 
of sin provided by Him. Ver. 7b casts peculiar light on 
the origin of human sacrifice among the heathen: the practice 
is psychologically intelligible as a last refuge of the contrite 
heart, which would fain appease the Godhead at any price. 
On the other hand, it is a wrong inference from this passage 
that in Israel itself human sacrifice was practised without 
scruple in Yahveh’s worship at any period after Moses, and 
was universally regarded as legitimate. On the contrary, it 
was always regarded by more enlightened Israelites as an 
abomination, as at least a daring exaggeration and perversion 
of the Mosaic law (Bzek. xx. 25f.); whereas certainly those 
who quarrelled with the pure Yahveh-worship easily fell into 
this error; so recently King Ahaz, 2 Kings xvi. 3, and soon 
again Manasseh, 2 Kings xxl. 6. 

In vii. 1f the community appears, taking the path 
pointed out to it. It declares without reserve how thoroughly 
justified God’s accusations are by the universal corruption of 
its members, and the relaxing and dishonouring of the 
tenderest relations; how well merited the hard fate under 
which it lies, and in which it must needs see its just punish- 
ment. Nevertheless it cherishes immoveable confidence in 
God, who is now angry with it for a while, but whose 
covenant-fidelity will gloriously appear, when He shall one 
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day succour those crushed by an arrogant foe and re-establish 
them, that His kingdom may flourish in wider extent than 
ever, and be peopled with all the exiles and fugitives in 
Assyria and Egypt. In ver. 14 ff a prayer forms a fitting 
conclusion of this section and of the whole book. The prayer 
is to be viewed as put into the mouth of the community. It 
calls on the Lord for the fulfilment of what is foretold in 
iv. 6f. and elsewhere. By gathering His scattered flock as 
the good Shepherd, thus proving that He has forgiven His 
people the great sin which plunged it into ruin, He will win 
the hearts of the nations, so that, giving up their resistance 
to a God so mighty and withal so gracious, they will do Him 
unstinted homage, cf. iv. 1 ff. In this way the Lord will 
fulfil His gracious promises to Abraham and Jacob. 


NAHUM. 


AN oracle, in three parts, against Nineveh has been handed 
down under the name of Nahum (8%, properly comfort) the 
Elkoshite, a prophet about whom nothing further is told us in 
any other quarter. The epithet ‘wpoxn, i. 1, is not to be 
taken as a patronymic (so Targ. early), but refers to a country 
town, Elkosh, which is certainly sought in different places. 
Jerome (Prol. ad Nah.) derives it from a village, Elcese, which 
was shown him in Galilee, but says nothing more definite 
about the situation. Some conjecture it to be the El-Kauze 
of to-day (El Kozah on the map of the Eng. Explor. Fund, 
1880), directly west of Kedesh, a little to the east of Ramiah) 
(= Ramah in Naphthali). Another, also ancient, tradition 
transfers it, on the other hand, into the tribe of Simeon, with 
the addition “ beyond Jordan” (Pseudepiphanius, et al.), which 
addition, however, seems to have arisen from error, so that 
this opinion also has its rights, as Nestle has shown (Zettschr. 
d. deutsch. Paldst.-vereins, i. 222 ff.). On the other hand, we 
must reject the favourite opinion, since J. D. Michaelis and 
Eichhorn, to the effect that Elkosh, in Assyria, not far from 
Mosul and ancient Nineveh, is meant (cf. still Kleinert in 
Handwirterb. under “ Nahum”), where the prophet’s grave is 
shown. This site comes into notice first in the sixteenth century. 
Further, the conjecture of Knobel and Hitzig should be men- 
tioned, that the later Capernaum (in this case = D173 153) has 
its name from the prophet, in which case its earlier name 
would be Elkosh. 


The colouring of the language is peculiar, and may perhaps 
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be traceable to a Galilean origin. Yet it is strange that 
Nahum takes no notice of his countrymen being led captive 
by the Assyrians (he scarcely does this even in ch. ii. 3). As 
to the time when Nahum uttered his prophecy, the oracle 
itself shows that the invasion of the Assyrians under Senna- 
cherib, so dangerous to Jerusalem, belonged already to the 
past (ch. i, 11 f, ii 1); but that, on the other hand, Nineveh 
was still standing, and the fear of new hostilities on the 
part of this empire still lives at Jerusalem, and its yoke 
was still oppressive (i. 13 £, ii. 1). Ch. iii. 8 ff gives more 
definite intimation that a conquest of No-Amon, 7.e. Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt, had taken place a short time before. As, then, 
this event is to be referred to the capture by the Assyrians, 
which took place in the year 664 or soon afterwards (see on 
iii. 10), the oracle of Nahum will belong to about 660 B.c. 
(So also Strack in Handwirterb., 2 ed. i, 157 =3 ed. i. 236.) 
That this prophet first alluded in this way to the fall of Thebes 
some decades afterwards (Steiner) is highly improbable, and 
is ill supported by the statement that it was impossible about 
660 to foretell the catastrophe of Nineveh with such cer- 
tainty. Nahum’s appearance consequently falls into the reign 
of Manasseh (698-643), who figures among the tributaries of 
Asshurbanipal, and somewhat later was even carried prisoner 
to Babylon (Schrader, ii. 52 ff), 

In point of form Nahum’s oracles are among the most 
beautiful products of prophetic poetry, as Lowth already rightly 
emphasised (De Sacra Poesi Hebr.): Ex omnibus minoribus 
prophetis nemo videtur square sublimitatem, ardorem, et 
audaces spiritus Nahumi. Adde quod ejus vaticinium integ- 
rum ac justum est poema; exordium magnificum est et plane 
augustum; apparatus ad excidium Ninive ejusque excidii 
descriptio et amplificatio ardentissimis coloribus exprimitur 
et admirabilem habet evidentiam et pondus. The stamp of 
these oracles, in fact, is thoroughly lyrical ; the delineations are 
bold, vivid, picturesque. In short, measured beats the lan- 
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guage sweeps along like a threatening storm-flood, bringing 
destruction to the luxurious capital. As the judgment on 
Nineveh forms the sole subject, the inward aspect of prophecy 
does not indeed find such full expression as in Micah or 
Isaiah ; but the grand revelation of the God who guides the 
world’s fortunes (ch. i. 2 ff), who also at last avenges the 
crimes of the impregnable capital (iii. 1 ff.), and trust in whom 
is a source of purest peace (i. 7, ii. 1), secures to this oracle a 
deeper significance than its poetical beauty. The fulfilment 
which it found (see close of ch. iii.) stamps the seal upon it. 

Monograph on Nahum: O. Strauss, Vahwmi de Nino vati- 
cinvum explan., 1853. 


I. 1. Oracle respecting Nineveh, prophecy-book of Nahum 
the Elkoshite. 


1. Tue True Gop anp His Fos, Cu. 1 


2. A God, who keeps jealousy and takes vengeance, is 
Yahveh; Yahveh takes vengeance, and is mighty in wrath; 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. 713.) Nwn, genit. obj., as in Isa. xii. 1. See respecting 
nw, solemn utterance, Ewald: high oracle, Proph. O. T. iii. 193. 
This first part of the heading is indispensable, because other- 
wise the object of the threatening (ch. i. 8, 11) is not evident ; | 
but also the second part could not easily be absent, and awakens 
confidence by the statement about the author’s origin, which is 
not given elsewhere. Only this second part (vision of Nahum 
the Elkoshite), in distinction from the first one, will not have 
been prefixed by Nahum himself, but by some other skilful 
hand; hence now a certain hiatus between the two halves. 
Respecting Nahwm the Elkoshite, see the Introd. Ver. 2. sp, 
only again in Josh. xxiv. 19, alongside the more usual s3p, Ex. 
xx. 5. This beginning leans on that passage of the Decalogue, 
but applies the jealousy of Yahveh to mean that He will not 
allow the heathen to attack His people with impunity; see on 
Joel ii. 18.—In this sense also the thrice-repeated word op) 
(partic. as adjective).— 1), who keeps, reserves, namely, guilt 
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Yahveh takes vengeance on his adversaries, and reserves it 
for his enemies. 3. Yahveh is slow to wrath, but great in 
strength; and certainly he does not allow (the guilty) to go 
unpunished. Yahveh, in storm and whirlwind is his going, 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet. 4. Who rebukes the 
sea, when he makes it dry; and all the rivers he causes to 
dry up. Bashan withers and Carmel, and the shoot of 
Lebanon withers away. 5. The mountains shake before him, 
and the hills melt; and the earth is upheaved before his 
face, and the circle of the earth, and all who dwell therein. 
6. Who can stand before his indignation, and who abide in 
his fierce wrath? His hot anger is poured out like fire, and 
the rocks are split before him. 7. Excellent is Yahveh as 
a refuge in the day of distress; and he knows those who 
trust in him. 8. But with an overflowing swell he makes 
an utter end of its place; and he pursues his enemies with 


and vengeance. Ver. 3. ‘8 TN, as in Joel ii. 13, but joined 
here, not with the usual tpn 3%, but n> dyin: He is long-suf- 
fering indeed, letting the crime of Asshur go long unpunished ; 
but He is so, not because He lacks power, or treats the guilty 
like the innocent. 1), cf. Ex. xx. 7, with personal object ; Joel 
iv. 21, with material object; absolutely in Ex. xxxiv. 7, as in the 
present passage.—One’s conceptions.of the majesty and vehe- 
ment power of the God who will take vengeance on His 
enemies, can never be great enough. His way, walk = His pro- 
ceeding.—MyY, with w for D, as in Job ix. 17.—The high-flying 
clouds are mere dust under His feet. Ver. 4. nwa for wWwWA™, 
The mightiest waters dry up, the most flowery (cf. Micah vii. 14) 
meadows wither at His rebuke. Ver. 5. God’s appearance at 
Sinai is a type of this description, as of the one in Micah 1. 3 f., 
etc.—The earth heaves before Him (starting up in fear): Nw, 
intrans., as in Hos. xiii. 1; Hab. i. 3. Ver. 6. 97), Niph. = 
Kal, to be poured out. As to the matter, cf. Deut. iv. 24. 
Ver 7. nyo, connected with 2, is no Germanism (Kleinert), 
but good Semitic; cf. Gen. iii. 6—13 ‘pn, Ps. 1. 12, v. 12. 
Ver. 8. Suddenly, like an overflowing stream, He approaches, 
utterly annihilating what He lays waste. The suff. in nop 
applies to Nineveh, in accordance with the heading. He pur- 
sues His fleeing enemies with the speed of the approaching 
night, which hides vale and hill from the belated traveller, 
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darkness. 9. What will ye devise against Yahveh? He 
makes an utter end. Not a second time shall the distress 
arise. 10. For though they be thickly woven together like 
thorn bushes, and soaked like their drink, they are devoured 
like fully dry stubble. 11. From thee has he gone forth 
who plotted evil against Yahveh, who counselled wicked 
things. 12. Thus says Yahveh: Although intact and so 
numerous, yet they are cut off, and he passes away; and 
although I have humbled thee, I will humble thee no more. 
13. And now will I break in pieces his yoke from thee, and 
unloose thy bonds. 14. But concerning thee Yahveh will 


Ver. 9. New plots proceed from Asshur against the land of 
Yahveh; but in vain, since the tribulation of the days of 
Sennacherib will not be repeated. Ver. 10. Assonance and 
rhythm in the final sound; cf. already 3n), 1yn3, ver. 7.—Pro- 
perly, woven to the point of thorn bushes, ie. woven as thick 
as thorn bushes. Soaked like their drink, as wet as their wine 
itself. The two participles intimate the state in which they 
are consumed by the flames, and indeed concessively, according 
to ver. 12 (Hitzig, Ewald). Allusion to the multitude of 
the Assyrians and the excessive carousings at the court of 
Sardanapalus.—xd», adverbially (cf. Jer. xii. 6): in full count, 
completely. Ver. 11. The great guilt of Nineveh consists 
in the fact that out of it proceeded he who headed the 
worst plots against Yahveh, His city, and His sanctuary, 
Sennacherib; this reference does not preclude the possibility 
of similar plots being hatched at this time (ver. 9), which 
the prophet has before his eyes. Ver. 12. The thought is 
the same as in ver. 10, without figure, yet so that the 
figure of the thorns is still present in 12) (with dagesh, 
according to the more exact editions). nny, having gone 
forth uninjured, unweakened from the last conflicts. The first 
12 =tta ut sunt ; the second, its correlative —33, it is all over 
with the Assyrian, he passes away from the world’s theatre. 
—At the close of the verse Jerusalem is addressed. Ver. 13. 
vid, like now, Jer. xxvii. 2. Thus in the prophet’s days Judah 
was dependent on Asshur, paying it tribute ; yet the relation was 
a strained one; they mistrusted each other, and so Jerusalem 
continually saw itself threatened. Ver. 14. The discourse turns 
again to the guilty Assyrian prince, and indeed the one reigning 
at present, who inherits the guilt of his forefathers, and there- 
fore receives the sentence due to them, In accordance with 
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determine : there shall be no more seed of thyname. 15. From 
the house of thy God I will root out graven image and molten 
image. Thy grave I will prepare, for thou hast been found 
too light. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii The True God and His Foe. 1. The 
Avenging God, vv. 2-6; 2. His Proceeding towards Friend 
and Foe, vv. 7-14. 

The introduction to the whole is a thrilling anthem to 
Yahveh the Lord, whose judicial action should be an object 
of terror to His enemies, although, thanks to His patience, it 
is often long-delayed. The obverse of this judicial retribu- 
tion—salvation—coming to the faithful ones out of the 
judgment on God’s enemies, appears in ver. 7, but only to 
pass again into menace of the judgment falling on the proud 
capital, out of which once already a reckless conqueror has 
proceeded with hostile plots against God’s city and sanctuary, 
and whence an outbreak of new hostility threatens. Nineveh 
will be levelled to the ground, and the yoke it has imposed 
on Judah broken to pieces by the Lord. 


2. NINEVEH’S Fatt, CH. 1. 


1, Behold upon the mountains the feet of the joyful 


the accents many join ‘P DWN to the foregoing n2Dm (and thy 
molten image I make thy grave), which, however, is harsh and 
against the usual conjunction of 30D) dpa (Deut. xxvii. 15, etc.). 
It were better to supply 77bx na as object to Owsx, which 
would then allude to Sennacherib’s fate, Isa. xxxvii. 38. Still 
the corresponding suffix is wanting in the verb—Thow hast 
become light, i.e. been found too light, namely, in God’s balance, 
by which the worth of a people or man is measured. 


CHapter II. 


Ver. 1. The messenger, who comes over the mountains 
surrounding Jerusalem to announce Nineveh’s fall, publishes 
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messenger, who publishes peace! Keep, O Judah, thy 
feasts, perform thy vows: for no more shall the wicked one 
pass over thee; he is utterly rooted out. 2. A destroyer 
marches up before thee: See to the rampart! Look out on 
the way! Strengthen the loins, fortify thy strength well. 
3. For Yahveh causes the pride of Jacob to return like the 
pride of Israel. For the plunderers have stripped (them) and 
destroyed their tendrils. 4. The shield of his mighty men 
is shining red, the defenders are clothed in purple: the iron 
(fittings) of the chariots spurt fire on the day when he pre- 


peace and prosperity, ob, for such is the meaning to Jerusalem 
of that catastrophe—It will not suffer a second time what it 
suffered under Sennacherib, ch. i. 9.—)y*?2, here (differently 
ch. i. 11) treated in a personal sense, and indeed as nomen 
proprium.—m>3, not partic., but 3 perf. Ver. 2. Address to 
‘Asshur-Nineveh. Dd, properly the scatterer. A hostile 
ruler is meant, evidently the king of Babylon.—)5 by, 
properly over thy front—n, absol. infin. for imperative. 
Ver. 3. 2, transitively, as in Hos. vi. 11 and elsewhere— 
Jacoh seems to refer to Judah alongside Jsrael - Joseph, 
Obad. 18. Still better, Kleinert understands by Jacob the 
humbled, crippled nation of the present in need of grace, and 
by Israel the complete nation of the past in possession of 
divine grace. The glory of the latter becomes then the 
standard for the glorifying of the former. As pP3 is especially 
used of vine-shoots (Hos. x. 1), the following metaphor was 
suggested: They have destroyed the fruitful tendrils (sing. 
Ezek. xv. 2) of the vine, which is here=Israel, as if it were 
useless bramble (ch. i.10). Ver. 4. The shield of his heroes, 
either the besieger’s (ver. 2), or better Yahveh’s (ver. 2); 
according to the following 131—D'IN» (Pual with 6 instead 
of %, as also in iii. 7; cf. Ges. § 52, Anm. 4), reddened, not 
indeed with blood, as the battle is not yet begun, but with 
shining metal, which, however, gleams blood-red in a fearful 
way; in the same way oydno (from pbin), purple-coloured, 
applies to the martial robes. Red, as Kleinert observes, was 
a favourite colour of the Medes and also of the Babylonians 
(cf. Ezek. xxiii. 14); on the other hand, that of the Assyrians 
was blue or violet (Ezek. xxiii. 6, xxvil. 23 £.).—ibo, iron or 
steel (here only), fire spurts from the iron fittings of the war- 
chariots, properly “in fire of iron are the chariots.’—The 
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pares it, and the cypresses are brandished. 5. The chariots 
bear themselves in the open places as mad things, they dash 
round the markets; to look at they are like torches, they 
dart along like lightning-flashes. 6. He calls to his nobles: 
they stumble in their goings; they haste to the city wall, 
when the storming-cover is (already) erected. 7. The gates 
of the rivers are opened, and the palace shall be dissolved. 


cypresses, i.e. spear-shafts of cypress wood. Ver. 5. don, in 
Hithpo., to rage, to act madly; here to dash wildly about. 
nisin and mam are not the streets and squares within the 
city, so that the chariots would be the Assyrian ones (so 
Ewald, Kleinert, e¢ al.), as the comparison to torches and 
lightnings cannot be depreciatory, but pictures the terrors of 
the scene; rather they are the open spaces lying outside the 
city wall, where the hostile war-chariots can drive unhindered, 
and chase off or tread down the defenders with lightning-like 
speed, so that the preparations may be completed for the 
proper siege and assault.—ppw, Joel i. 9, to run about; here 
Hithpal, stronger. Ver. 6. The Assyrian monarch, surprised 
in his careless carousing, arouses himself and calls on his 
nobles to rush to the walls to drive back the enemy already 
thundering at the gates. Half-drunk, and therefore stumbling, 
as well as stumbling in fright and confusion, they reel to the 
wall, where the storming-cover of the besiegers is already 
erected, and so the best chance of resistance is already lost. 
—y2d, Hitz. understands it of the covering party of defenders. 
Rather it is to be understood of the testudo, the storming- 
shelter, a wicker-work, under which the enemy are able to 
get near the city walls. Such instruments are shown in the 
Assyrian representations. Ver. 7. The interpretation is diffi- 
cult and various. By ‘n “yw is usually understood the city 
gates closed towards the waters, which would be opened by 
the assaulting enemy. But why should the enemy attack 
just these gates, which would be the hardest to take? There 
also certainly exists a connection between nm) and 2. The 
besiegers opening artificial sluices in order to flood the city 
would suit the expression better, but would not suit the 
situation, as we should rather expect the besieged to raise 
the height of the water so as to keep the enemy at a distance. 
Kleinert’s explanation is best: The gates of the streams, which 
open without help of man, are, according to analogy, the 
windows of heaven, Gen. vii. 11, or the bars of the sea, 
Job xxxvill. 10; and their opening is to be understood 
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8. And it is settled: she is made bare, taken away, and her 
maidens mourn like the sound of doves, they beat on their 
breasts. 9. And Nineveh—like a reservoir are her waters: 
yet these flee away. “Stand now, stand.” But no one gets 
them to turn. 10. Plunder ye silver, plunder gold! And 
inexhaustible is the treasure, a great multitude of every kind 
of precious jewels. 11. Emptying and stripping and emptied 
out! And the heart melts, and the knees shake, and trembling ~ 
in all loins, and the countenances of all of them lose their 
brightness. 12. Where is the dwelling of the lions, and that 
which was a feeding-place of the young lions, where the lion 
walks, the lioness, the lion’s whelp undisturbed? 13. The 
lion that carried off as much as his whelps needed, and 


according to Gen. vii. 11. A higher hand unlooses the watery 
element, by which Nineveh is almost surrounded, and that 
for its destruction. These waters swell with unwonted might, 
so that the towering palace goes to pieces in them. The latter 
is to be conceived as terrace-shaped and of colossal size, so that 
surrounded by the raging flood, according to the poetical phrase, 
it melts therein. See the fulfilment in Ctesias after ch. iii. Ver.8. 
ayn, Pual of 383, it is determined, decreed ; it is a settled thing. 
So most simply de Dieu and Seb. Schmidt early. Riickert, 
Ewald, et al., take Huzzab as the proper name of the queen, 
but without evidence. MHitzig would read sn, the lizard. 
The subj. of she is made bare, carried away (Hoph. more 
violent than Niph., 2 Sam. ii. 27; Jer. xxxvii. 11), is the 
queen of Nineveh, whose maidens are the subordinate towns. 
Instead of jn225, Hitz. Stade would read j7229. The plur. 
of 25 otherwise runs niaap. Smiting the breast, a well-known 
mark of mourning among women. Ver. 9. Nineveh is like a 
vast reservoir, because in it men and precious things are 
gathered from all lands; but now they are scattered.—Read 
wn 19% (LXX, Vulg.), the waters of themselves=which are 
themselves. 707) applies to these waters. None of the fugi- 
tives turns at the ery “Stand.” Ver. 10. mn3n (cf. Ezek. xiii. 
11), fitting, furnishing. What the plunderers find has no limit. 
Ver. 11. The close of the verse is from Joel ii. 6. Ver. 12. 
Lions appear very frequently in the Assyrian representations, 
and attached as ornaments. They were in this respect the 
favourite animal of this nation, and were therefore specially 
suited to stand for the royal family. Ver 13. The modified 
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strangled for his lionesses, and filled his eaves with prey, and 
his dwellings with the torn? 14. Behold I am against thee, 
is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts, and make her equipage go 
up in smoke, and the sword shall devour thy young lions: 
and I destroy thy prey from off the earth, and the voice of 
thy ambassadors shall no more be heard. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii. Nineveh’s Fall. The fuller description 
of this catastrophe, which follows here, is beautifully intro- 
duced by the joyful spectacle of the messenger bringing 
the news of it to Jerusalem; thus the comforting element 
contained in this terrible event for the city of Yahveh is 
first emphasised. The Horatian saying: Nunc est bibendum, 
nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus, finds here a more worthy 
counterpart of sanctified joy. Zion may now without fear 
celebrate the feasts of its God, and perform the vows made 
in time of distress, since the dreaded city, as the messenger 
passing before the prophet’s spiritual vision announces, is 
fallen! The deliverance experienced is here certainly nega- 
tive: the overthrow of the menacing hostile world-power. 
The oracle is applied already in Isa. lii. 7 to a more positive 
and spiritual gospel, and then completely in Rom. x. 15. 
It is only after this exultant ery, which makes known before- 
hand the happy issue, that the drama of Nineveh’s investment 
and capture opens before our eyes, awakening all the greater 
sympathy. In comparison with ch. i, the scene is described 
with heightened vividness, and made to stand out before the 
gaze. 


form Yn} instead of WW, elsewhere only in Jer. li. 38; cf. 
Nah. ii. 4, iii, 7. Ver. 14. noaxbn, rare for p2xNbn, probably 
for ‘23, and this from ‘D'D, Ges. § 91, 2, Anm. 2. No more 
will be heard the voice of the legates, whom the imperial city 
sends everywhere with its commands. 


NAHUM III. 1-7. Dies 


8. Tue Horrors OF THE IMPERIAL CITY, AND THE 
JUDGMENT, CH. III. 


1. Woe to the bloody city, all full of deceit, of violence, 
which will not cease to plunder! 2. Hark, cracking of 
whips and rumbling of wheels, leaping steeds and bounding 
chariots! 3. Prancing riders and sword-flashings and elint 
of spears! And masses of slain, and a great multitude of 
carcases and corpses without end, so that they stumble over 
their corpses! 4. For the multitude of the whoredoms of the 
harlot,—the attractive, bewitching one,—who sold nations by 
her whorish arts, and tribes by her witcherafts. 5. Behold, I 
am against thee, is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts; and I dis- 
cover thy train on thy face, and show nations thy nakedness 
and kingdoms thy shame. 6. And I cast filth upon thee, and 
dishonour thee and set thee as a spectacle. 7. And it shall 
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Ver. 1. Bloody city, ef. Ezek. xxiv. 9—With vw wd, cf. Jer. 
xvii. 8 Ver. 2. Pictorial description of the advancing foe. 
spr, Piel; cf. Joel ii. 5, to spring; here of the bounding motion 
of chariots on roads tull of obstacles. Ver. 3. nby, Hiphil, of the 
rider; Kal, of the horse; Jer. xlvi. 9.—Flame and lightning 
often for blade of sword and spear. Ver. 4. The cause of the 
judgment introduced by jo. A seductive harlot and witch at 
the same time, she lured the nations to destruction.— 2, to 
sell; here = to consign to ruin, unless, with Hitz., we assign to 
the word, according to the Arabic, the meaning “ensnare.” In 
the whoredom, allusion is made to the enticements to impure 
lust of every kind issuing from the gay, wanton city; the 
magic points more definitely still to the unholy powers by 
which heathenism is controlled, and which it turns to profit. 
By its fascinating beauty and demonic powers Nineveh exerts 
a perilous influence on the nations. Ver. 5. Insulting treat- 
ment such as an unchaste woman merits ; Jer. xiil. 26 borrows 
from here (cf. ver. 22). yD =. The desolation of the city 
referred to will render her abominable to the nations who fell 
victims to her cunning witcheries. Ver. 6. DYypY, here not 
idols, since otherwise the suffix would be used (thy idols), but 
more generally: abominations, filth.—'s7> (pausal form), like a 
spectacle, warning example, rapdéderyuc. Ver. 7. 173, to slip 
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come to pass that whoever sees thee flees away from thee, 
and says: Nineveh is overwhelmed. Who will lament her, 
whence should I seek comforters for thee? 8. Art thou 
better than No-Amon? which sits on the Nile streams,— 
waters round about her,—whose rampart is the sea, and she 
has her wall on the sea. 9, Cush is her strength, and Egypt, 
and there is no end: Put and the Libyans were among thy 
helpers. 10. She also went in captivity into banishment; her 
children also were slaughtered at all the street-corners; and 
upon her nobles the lot was cast, and all her great men were 


timidly away; on the other hand, 7) as in Jer. xv. 5; Isa. 
li. 19.—n71¥, Micah ii. 4. Ver. 8. ‘a'nn, for euphony’s sake, 
for ‘aunn, Ges. § 70, Anm. 2—The city Wo, seat of the god 
Amon (see Comm. on Jer. xlvi. 25)= Thebes, capital of 
Upper Egypt; it is used as a comparison because of its posi- 
tion on so mighty a river, and especially the fate it recently 
underwent, which neither the river nor its god Amon could 
avert.—’n as in Isa. xxvi. 1. Hitz., Kleinert translate: “ who 
(or where) was a fortress of the sea.” The meaning rather is, 
that it had its fortress on the sea, and its wall on it. o%, 
from the sea, in form of the sea. Ver. 9. Nor were there 
wanting nations who helped it. Cush = Ethiopia (Isa. xviii. 1), 
generally stood in close relations with the capital of Upper 
Egypt. After LXX, Syr., etc., read moxy, without its being 
necessary on this account to read Amty2. At the close, descrip- 
tion passes into address.—Put, here distinguished from the 
Inbyans, with which the versions otherwise identify them, a 
people bordering on them in North Africa, where in Mauri- 
tania, Josephus and the Greek authors know a river Phut, 
Joseph. Ant. i. 6. 2. The Put are perhaps to be located west 
of the Lubim, east of the Ludim. See particulars in Riehm’s 
Handworterb. 1250 (by Kautzsch). Ver. 10. This reference 
to a conquest of Thebes, of which there was so little confirmation 
from history that certain scholars describe it as an interpola- 
tion in the present prophecy, has been illustrated by an inscrip- 
tion of Asshurbanipal, son and successor of Esarhaddon, who 
relates that he smote the army of the Egyptian ruler Urdamani 
(= Rud Amon), captured and plundered his capital No. “Gold, 
silver... garments... horses, men, and women... they took 
away from it in countless multitude, ordained them to captivity ; 
to Nineveh, my seat of government, they brought them in good 
condition, and they kissed my feet.” As this campaign seems 
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bound in chains. 11. Zhou also shalt be drunken, shalt be 
covered up; thou also shalt seek a refuge from the enemy. 
12. All thy strongholds are fig-trees with early figs ; when one 
shakes them, they fall into the eater’s mouth. 13. Behold, 
thy people are women in thy midst; the gates of thy land 
shall certainly be opened to thy enemies: fire consumes thy 
bolts. 14. Draw the water for the siege, strengthen thy 
fortresses, go into the mud and tread the clay, lay hold of the 
brick-mould! 15. There shall the fire devour thee, the sword 
destroy thee; it shall devour thee like the locust. Make thy- 
self many as the locusts, many as the grasshoppers—16. thou 
hast multiplied thy traders more than the stars of heaven— 


to have taken place soon after the installation of that Egyptian 
king, and his predecessor Tirhakah died in 664 B.c., the present 
oracle will have been written about the year 660. The fall of 
Thebes plainly belongs to the most recent past of the prophet. 
See Schrader, vol. ii. 149. Ver. 11. ms O31 corresponds to 
x’ pa, ver. 10. It will happen to thee, O Nineveh, as to 
Thebes.—Drunkenness means here stupefying by pain and 
deadly anguish. The same sense, as Steiner rightly states, 
belongs to nodys, hid, ie. not “unknown,” but powerless, 
according to a figure of speech common in Semitic tongues; 
cf. aby, ete. Ver. 12. The figure pictures the ease with which 
the fortified cities of the land are overthrown. Ver. 14. 
Water of investment, i.e.'as provision for investment.—The 
walls consisted of bricks; to strengthen them bricks are to 
be made and burnt. Xen. Anad. iii. 4. 11, speaks of the 
ahiwbivos retyog Of Nineveh. 1200, perhaps rather brick-mould 
than brick-oven, the latter of which would not agree with 
the taking hold (Ewald). Ver. 15. There the fire will con- 
sume thee during thy preparations, the fire bursting in a 
sense from the burning brick-oven. In point of fact, the fire 
is destructive to the houses of the city, the sword to the 
inhabitants.—p3, still dependent on the preceding verb (cf. 
on Joel i. 4). The point of comparison is the crowd of the 
slain and the ease of their overthrow. . In the former respect 
the prophet takes up the figure again: Make thee ever so 
numerous, multiply thyself like the locusts; in order then, 
in ver. 16f, to turn it another way, namely, to use it to set 
forth the fleeing away of Nineveh’s glory. Ver. 16. The 
concourse of people, brought together in Nineveh by com- 
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the locust sheds its skin and is fled away. 17. Thy princely 
ones are like grasshoppers, and thy commanders like swarms 
of locusts—which encamp on the walls in the cold day ; when 
the sun has risen, they have vanished, and one knows not the 
place where they are. 18. Thy shepherds are asleep, O king 
of Asshur, thy nobles are quiet; thy people is scattered on 
the mountains, and none gathers them. 19. There is no 
relief for thy wound, thy hurt is deadly. All who hear the 
news of thee will clap their hands at thee; for upon whom 
has not thy wickedness passed continually ? 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. iii. The Horrors of the Imperial City and 
the Judgment upon it. 

Ch. iii. has more of an elegiac strain than the preceding 
one; it is like a mourning-song of the prophet over the deep 
moral as well as political debasement of Nineveh. Vv. 2f. 
indeed picture again the siege and assault with the deepest 
pathos; but then the accusing tone, begun in ver. 1, is main- 


mercial intercourse, will just as rapidly disperse, or flee away, 
as the p>, when it has cast its skin, draws its wings from the 
sheath (this is the meaning of DvD). Thereby is not meant 
here the single insect, but the entire brood of these insects, 
which take to flight when they reach this stage. Ver. 17. Just 
as rapidly the countless, pompous army of officials vanishes. 
on, here only =o, perhaps a Hebraised, originally 
Assyrian, word (Ges. Handworterb. 10 ed.), with dagesh dirimens. 
—p™pay, see Comm. on Jer. li. 27.—'213 3) (cf. on Amos vii. 1), 
genitive connection (possible, as the idea of quality lies in the 
noun) by way of climax; ef. Hos. x. 15; 2 Kings xix. 23.— 
37), Pual. Ver. 18. Asleep, euphemistic description of death , 
so also being at rest.—vi5, Niph., with tone on the penultimate 
syllable, and without dagesh in ¥; cf. Baer on the word. 
Ver. 19. nnd (here only), properly quenching, soothing. —nn), 
Niphal to the Hiphil; Micah vi. 13.—The address to the king 
of Assyria, of course not merely a single individual, also rules 
here still. Clapping the hands is here a sign of malicious 
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tained (vv. 4-7); the language grows calmer. It casts a 
glance, far away, at the fate which overtook the capital of 
Upper Egypt (vv. 8-10), in order to suggest a similar one in 
the case of Nineveh (vv. 11-15a). Last of all (from 15d 
on) the figure of the locust-swarm, whose countless host 
vanishes just as quickly as it came, is applied under differ- 
ent aspects to the dissolving multitude of the population of 
Nineveh. 

The fulfilment of this oracle of Nahum about the over- 
throw of Nineveh is obvious. It took place when, about fifty 
years after the utterance of this prophecy, the Medes first 
formed an alliance with the Lydians, with whom they were 
engaged in war, and then made common cause with the rebel 
viceroy at Babylon, Nabopolassar, against Nineveh. After 
varying conflicts Nineveh, the imperial capital, succumbed. 
The date of its fall cannot be stated exactly, but it lies not later 
than 606 B.c., perhaps some years earlier. Cf. also Schrader, 
Riehm’s Handworterb. 1094f. “Later (than 606) it cannot 
be put, since Jer. xxv. 19-26 enumerates the nations existing 
in the East in this year (or in the next?) without saying a 
word of Nineveh or Assyria. The last king of Assyria was 
Esarhaddon II., called Sarakos by the Greek writers. He has 
left us only a few accounts, which were written when his 
enemies were gathering about him, and his people were in 
vain calling on their gods for help. The Medes, the Minni, 
and the Kimmerians or Gomer had united together, and were 
advancing steadily on Nineveh. The border towns had been 
carried by storm (cf. Nah. iii. 12); the enemy extended like a 
flood over the entire country. In their distress the Assyrian 
rulers ordered a solemn fast (cf. Jonah ili. 5 ff) for one 
hundred days and nights, and besought the sun-god to forgive 
their sins. But all was in vain. The measure of Assyria’s 
sin was full; the time was come when the waster was to be 
himself wasted, and Nineveh, as God’s prophet had threatened, 
was to be razed to the very ground” (Sayce). 
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Ctesias has told the story of the siege and capture of 
Nineveh at greatest length. Many features in his account 
vividly remind us of Nahum’s prediction. Such is the state- 
ment that, after several victories of the Assyrians, the balance 
of fortune turned against them one night, when they had 
abandoned themselves in careless security to luxurious enjoy- 
ment, especially drunkenness (ch. i. 10, ii. 6), just as the 
last king of Nineveh is characterised by the Greeks as an 
effeminate glutton. Thus the camp was taken, and the 
fugitives driven into the city. The king now plucked up 
courage, undertook the defence of the city, and gave the com- 
mand of the army to Salemenes, his brother-in-law. But the 
latter was defeated, and the king shut up in the city (Nah. 
iil. 5, 6). Nevertheless, the ardent besiegers were unable to 
master it. Then, in the third year of the siege, the Tigris, 
swollen by extraordinary rainfalls, caused great devastation, 
and carried away the city-wall for a length of twenty stadia. 
The king, who had received from his forefathers an oracle to 
the effect that no one would take the city unless the river 
became its enemy, saw his peril, and burnt himself in his 
palace. No doubt the account of Ctesias springs from a 
fantastically embellished source. Yet it also contains true 
tradition, to which the features just mentioned may very well 
belong. In the same way it is quite probable that immense 
booty was to be obtained in Nineveh (Nah. ii. 10-14), the 
proceeds of so many conquests and tributes having been 
accumulated there. The booty came partly to Babylon, 
partly to Media. Finally, the burning and total desolation of 
the city (Nah. i. 8, iii, 15-19) is universally attested. 
It then suddenly vanished from history. Strabo, xvi. 1. 3: 
 pev odv Nivos mors jpavicbn mapaxyphya peta thy Tov 
Svpov Katddvow. Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4. 7 ff.) journeyed 
past it, but found only desolate ruins, which men avoided 
because a terrible divine doom was supposed to have 
fallen on it, Cf, also Jerome on Nah. iii. 7: Qui viderit 
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ruinas Ninives et positam eam omnibus in exemplum, 
expavescet et mirabitur. Only since 1842 have the huge 
piles of rubbish been explored, and the witnesses to 
Assyrian greatness been thence brought more and more 
to light. 


HABAKKUK. 


HABAKKUR’S name, P'PIN (LXX: "ApBaxovu; Vulg.: Habacuc), 
signifies embracing (from P29). Luther: “ Habakkuk has a 
right name for his office. For Habakkuk means: a heartener, 
or one who takes another to his heart and his arms. He does 
this in his prophecy, comforting his people, and taking them 
into his arms, ze. he comforts and sustains them, as one 
soothes a poor weeping child or man, telling it to be quiet or 
content, because, if God will, it will be better.’ Certainly, 
in giving the name the purpose perhaps was rather to describe 
him as heartened (not heartener). More improbable, on lin- 
guistic grounds, is the explanation of Jerome, according to 
which Habakkuk was go called as a wrestler with God, and 
that luctator fortis et rigidus, in which, no doubt, there is an 
allusion to a peculiarity of this prophet. As to his per- 
sonality nothing further is known. That he was an acknow- 
ledged prophet in Judea is clear from the epithet “the 
prophet,” i. 1, iii, 1. According to a legendary tradition, he 
belonged to the tribe of Simeon, was a native of Bethzocker, 
fled on the invasion of the Chaldeans to Ostracine (a town 
lying between Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia), but afterwards 
returned to his own country, where he devoted himself to 
agriculture, and lived until shortly before the return of the 
exiles from Babylon. His grave was shown in Keilah, in 
the tribe of Judah; cf. Knobel. Prophetism der Hebrder, ii. 
291f. What is said in the apocryphal addition to the book 
of Daniel, “ Bel and the Dragon,” ver. 33 ff, about Habakkuk 


having brought food in a miraculous way to Daniel in the 
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lions’ den, is to be regarded as an idle story. More notice is 
due to the statement found before this apocryphal narrative 
in the LXX (Cod. Chisianus): é« mpopytetas "ApBaxovp viod 
"Inood é« tis pudjs Aevi, as this Levitical origin would cast 
light on the musical character of the prayer, ch. ill. (see 
especially on ver. 19). 

As relates to the date of Habakkuk’s appearance, his pro- 
phetic range of vision is already ruled by the Chaldeans, who, 
according to ch. i. 5, will oppress Judzea in the lifetime of the 
present generation. Yet, according to the same passage, this 
is quite incredible to the people, and therefore the probability 
of such a development was not yet apparent. To go back to 
Manasseh’s days (Delitzsch, Messianic Prophecies, p. 172), when 
certainly, according to 2 Kings xxi 10 ff. (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 10), certain prophets announced similar misfortune to 
the land, is not wise. Then o"2, ch. i. 5, would not be 
fulfilled. Also under this king, above all, idolatry would 
have been named as a ground of the judgment, whereas 
injustice and oppression take this place, ch. i 2-4. If 
Habakkuk himself, as iii. 19 seems to intimate, arranged his 
psalm, ch. iii, in musical form for temple use, this supposes 
that the temple worship, disturbed in Manasseh’s days, gave 
no offence to the devout. Yet the latter argument, which 
would lead back to the days after Josiah’s temple reform, is, 
for several reasons, not convincing. That Habakkuk prophe- 
sied under Josiah himself is a view shared by several older 
writers (also Del. formerly), which, however, does not re- 
commend itself; as, on the contrary, a promise was given to 
this king by the prophetess Huldah, who then stood in the 
foreground, that the land should be spared during his lifetime, 
2 Kings xxii. 18 ff. Hence, with the majority of modern 
writers, we come to Jehoiakim’s days (609-598, Bc.) The 

‘only dispute then is, whether Habakkuk’s oracle is to be 

placed before or after the battle of Carchemish (605). But 

after that decisive battle Habakkuk could no longer describe 
16 
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the approach of the Chaldeans as incredible (i. 5); on the 
contrary, it was then almost self-evident that they would 
advance against Egypt, and consequently also against Jehoia- 
kim, who was entirely dependent on that land. The oracle is 
therefore to be placed shortly before that event; similarly 
Jer. xlvi. So also Kleinert in his Commentary, who, however, 
in Handwirterb. p. 548, seems to come down to the time after 
the battle, like, eg., Schrader in Schenkel, Bibel-Lex. 1. 556. 

Thus Habakkuk was Jeremiah’s contemporary, with whom 
also he shows points of contact, the originality remaining on 
Habakkuk’s side; cf. Hab. i. 8 with Jer. iv. 13, v. 6. He is 
in touch with Zephaniah, especially in ii. 20; cf. Zeph. i. 7, 
which Delitzsch adduces for an earlier date in Habakkuk. 
But although Zephaniah doubtless borrows more than Habak- 
kuk, who is on the whole original, here the relation of priority 
may possibly be the reverse; see the remarks of Kleinert in 
Comm. p. 128. If we find marks of dependence even in 
Habakkuk, and if in general his style is more forcible and 
compact than Zephaniah’s, this difference depends on the 
subjective powers of these prophets, not on their date, as 
in point of time they stand too near each other for this. 

In point of form Habakkuk’s writing has the peculiarity, 
distinctive of him also intellectually, that it consists of a 
continuous dialogue between God and the prophet; see the 
Table of Contents at the end. Objective revelation, and 
expression of the feelings it elicits, alternate throughout. 
More than others, therefore, this writing has a dramatic and 
lyrical impress. Habakkuk is the suppliant among the pro- 
phets. He shows the closest sympathy with those whom he 
is forced to complain of. Cf. Kleinert: “Peculiar to him is 
the thoroughly lyrical strain of his language, in which Isaiah’s 
force and Jeremiah’s tender feeling are united.” The forceful, 
daring style, under complete control, is rightly admired. Cf. 
De Wette: “If Habakkuk is to be compared in prophetic 
delivery with the best prophets,—a Jocl, Amos, Nahum, Isaiah, 
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—he excels in his lyrical piece, ch. iii, everything which 
Hebrew poetry has to show of this kind; he commands the 
greatest strength and richness, the loftiest enthusiasm, along 
with a due measure of beauty and clearness. His rhythm is 
at once the most free and regular; ch. ii, 6-20 is strophic in 
plan. The language is fresh and pure.” 

Of monographs there is especially to be mentioned: Franz 
Delitzsch, Der Prophet H. ausgelegt, 1843. Of. his treatise, 
De Hab. proph. vita utque etate, 1842; and in Rudelbach and 
Guericke’s Zeitschr. 1842, i.: Ueber Abfassungszeit und Plan 
der Prophetie Habakkuks.—In later days only: L. Reinke, 
Der Proph. Hab., 1870. 


I. 1. The oracle which Habakkuk the prophet saw. 

2. How long, O Yahveh, shall I call for help, and thou 
hearest not,—(how long) cry to thee- Violence! and thou 
savest not? 3. Why dost thou cause me to see iniquity and 
lookest on oppression, and destruction and violence are before 
my eyes; while there is strife, and contention rises up? 
4. Therefore the law is powerless, and right never comes to 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. xwon, on Nahum i. 1.—Saw, on Isa. ii. 1.— Habakkuk, 
respecting him see Introd. Ver. 2. »w, Piel, to call for help ; 
cf. the noun, Ex. ii. 23.—pyx, still subordinate to sN7Ty. Per- 
haps Job xix. 7 floats before the prophet’s mind. Like that 
patient one under his unjust fate—the living conscience of 
Judah, he suffers under the unrepented iniquity done in the 
land. Ver. 3 also re-echoes Num. xxiii. 21, according to which 
description of Balaam one ought not to see in Israel folly, 
worthless practices, immorality (elsewhere WX, especially 
idolatry), and unjust plunder of the poor by the rich (boy). 
Ver. 4. i-by, in the absence of righteous judges the best law is 
of no use (Hitzig differently: because thou lookest on quietly), 
not even the divine Torah, which so warmly defends the 
oppressed.—n, properly to grow cold, to lose vital force; it 
becomes a dead letter—With xv cf. Zeph. iii. 5, mind in2.— 
nyi, join with x». No decision, putting an end to caprice 
and injustice, comes to light, however eagerly it is looked for. 
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the light. For the wicked besets the righteous on every side ; 
therefore right comes forth perverted. 

5. Look round among the nations, and behold, and be 
astonished, yea, wonder! For I work a work in your days— 
you will not believe, if one tell it. 6. For behold I will stir 
up the Chaldeans, the fierce and swift nation, which traverses 
the breadths of the earth, to take possession of dwelling- 
places which are not its own. 7. Terrible and fearful it is; 
from it goes forth its mandate and its majesty. 8. And 


Hitzig, Ewald, Kleinert give to nyi the unprovable meaning: 
truth, uprightness, so that it =nox%, Isa. xlii. 3. m9, Piel, and 
here Hiphil: to surround in hostile sense, so that the righteous 
man cannot come to his rights. As evil-doers join together in 
such an evil ring, even judicial decisions come forth, not straight, 
but in perverted form. Ina formal sense certainly judgments 
still see the light, but so that in them right is perverted to its 
opposite. Ver. 5 begins God’s answer addressed to the people: 
Let them direct their gaze to the heathen world, where shortly 
something most astonishing (nn, Hithp. and Kal, for the sake 
of emphasis, as in Zeph. ii. 1) will take place, which at the 
time would still sound to them like a fable, if it were told them. 
Ver. 6. The chief purport of the new, surprising crisis is here 
prophetically announced: the appearance of the Chaldeans in 
Hither Asia and in Palestine. —ow5, the Chaldee of the 
Inscriptions (the sibilant is probably more original than the /, 
which passed over to the Greeks also), the inhabitants of Baby- 
lon.— 9, rough, hasty, sharp, passionate, or fierce—179, Niph. 
here; not: to tumble over; but: to hasten, to be swift— Which 
goes to the breadths of the earth, i.e. traverses the earth in its 
whole length and breadth. Ver. 7. 12919, according to Hitzig, 
Kleinert, et al., is used antithetically: from himself, acknow- 
ledging none higher, therefore not from God. Delitzsch more 
correctly finds the thought : it prescribes laws, and sets itself up 
as Lord. sx’ shows that the reference is to expressions of its 
supreme will. ww is the law which it makes binding on 
nations. iNXw, its dignity = the demands of its dignity. Ver. 8a 
recurs in varied form in Jer. iv. 13, v. 6. ‘1h, to be sharp, 
keen; here to move hastily, eagerly.— Wolves of the evening (cf. 
Zeph. iii. 3), wolves, which in the evening twilight approach 
human dwellings in search of food. ws, to overflow, then of 
horses, calves, etc.: to behave proudly, leap up, rear, dash along. 
The repetition of »v75 is strange. That it has a different 
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fleeter than leopards are its horses, and more savage than 
wolves of the evening; and its horsemen bound along, yea, 
its horsemen come from far: they fly like the eagle which 
hastens to devour. 9. They come all of them for violence; 
their faces stretch forwards; and he gathers together captives 
like sand. 10. And he makes sport of kings, and rulers are 
a derision to him; he laughs at every stronghold, heaps up 
dust and takes it. 11. Then he marches on, a whirlwind, 
and passes by—but he is guilty of sin to whom his own strength 
is his god. 

12. Art thou, then, not of old time, O Yahveh, my God, 
my Holy One? We shall not die. O Yahveh, thou hast 
set him for judgment; and thou, O Rock, hast appointed him 


meaning the second time (first horses, then riders) is not to 
be supposed; on the other hand, the repetition as a poetical 
figure is intelligible; ef. pnw and pnw, ver. 10. Ver. 9. 131, 
scarcely (from 03, to heap) “ heap,” aggregate, but probably 
eager desire (cf. N13, to drink up): their faces strive eagerly 
forwards. They are all simply conceived as pressing forwards. 
The sense is plain, and is wrongly made ridiculous by Hitzig, 
who, on his part, by translating “ eastwards,” arrives at the 
absurd notion that the Chaldeans are already on the march 
from Jaffa, and therefore only a few miles distant from Jerusa- 
lem when the prophet so spoke. Ver. 10. Heaps up dust and 
takes it. The capture of such strongholds (by means of a bank) 
is as easy to him as child-play. Ver. 11 is to be so divided, in 
opposition to the accents, that the halving falls at 729. Then, 
after effecting a great conquest, he passes on at once, with the 
speed of a whirlwind, to new deeds. 1, not the proper subject, 
but in apposition thereto. But in view of the unparalleled 
successes, the prophet appends a warning. These successes are 
full of peril for him, because, instead of giving God the glory, 
he admires and deifies only his own strength, cf. Isa. x. off, 13. 
Ver. 12, The voice of the suppliant prophet is again plainly 
heard, speaking in the name of his nation (hence my God, my 
Holy One). From the fact that God willed from of old to belong 
to this nation, he draws the assurance: we shall not finally 
perish; it can only be a chastisement temporarily inflicted by 
a God who is immutably faithful (1, Deut. xxxii. 37). Utterly 
mistaken is the emendation, nvon nb, proposed by Ewald and 
commended by Bleek, which is to be referred to God! Ver, 13, 
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for chastisement. 13. Thou who art of too pure eyes to 
regard wickedness, and canst not look on oppression, why 
wilt thou look on the transgressor, art silent when the wicked 
swallows him that is juster than he? 14. And makest men 
like the fish of the sea, the worm, which has no ruler over it ? 
15. He draws up all of them with the line, sweeps them 
along in his net, and gathers them together in his drag. On 
this account he rejoices and exults. 16. Therefore he sacri- 
fices to his net, and burns incense to his drag. For by this 
his portion is made fat and his meat made rich. 17. Should 
he therefore empty his net, and go forth continually to slaugh- 
ter nations without pity ? 


Cf. i. 3. If God has not left wrong unpunished in His people, 
He will also avenge it in its oppressors, as their cause is still 
more unrighteous than that of Judah.—an3, not “ plunderers ” 
(Hitzig, Kleinert, e¢ al.),a meaning not belonging to the word 
even in Isa. xxi. 2, xxiv. 16, xxxiil. 1, but betrayers, who rob 
God of His glory (ii. 4, i. 11), and men of their good right. 
The wicked man, here the violent conqueror, swallows the 
righteous, 2.e. the weaker nation, disregarding its right to exist- 
ence. Ver. 14. Fishes, not merely defenceless, but without 
rights; the worm has no master to protect it; cf. Prov. vi. 7, 
xxx. 27. Ver. 15. The fisher, ze. the Chaldean, draws up all 
(this crowd of nations, falling helplessly into his power like 
fish) with the line or net. The suffixes refer to DIN.—rpya for 


noya,—3, to draw, pull, drag.—nnn, net in general ; nn19319, fish- 
trap of thread, like the drag-net (1232), Ver. 16. Because 
everything succeeds with him, and he makes one capture after 
another, he then deifies even his net and line, i.e. his military 
power. Whether we are directly to suppose a worship of the 
sword, as, ¢.g., among the Sarmates proper sacrifices were offered 
to this weapon (Herod. iv. 62), is very questionable, as the 
prophet would then name this, instead of using another con- 
crete image of military power (the net). Moreover, nothing is 
known of such sword-worship among the Babylonians, but we 
do know of boastful praise of their own strength and skill in 
war. Of. the language of the Assyrian, Isa.x.13f. Ver. 17. 
Should he therefore, because he is so skilful and lucky in this 
fishing (}3 by not: despite all this), be permitted to constantly 
empty his net in order again to fill it? '2n belongs virtually 
also to the first clause, 
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II. 1. I will stand on my watch-tower, and set me on the 
pinnacle, and will look out to see what he will say to me, and 
what I shall reply to my complaint. 2. Then Yahveh 
answered me, and said: Write down the vision, and engrave 
it on tablets, that one may read it easily. 3. For the vision 
is until the appointed time; but it pants to the end, and will 
not deceive; though it delay, wait thou for it; for it verily 
comes, it lags not behind. 4. Behold, being puffed up, his 
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Ver. 1. The watch-tower, to which Habakkuk betakes himself in 
order to receive the divine answer, is understood by Del., Klein., 
and the majority, according to Isa. xxi. 6 ff.,in a purely spiritual 
sense of a state of inward preparation. But as the expression 
runs here, it is probable (so also Hitzig) that Habakkuk used to 
seek this inner disposition, which, of course, is the chief thing, 
on a particular elevated place, affording a wide outlook over the 
land, and so giving impulse to visions. Isa. x. 28 ff. also speaks 
of such a point of observation.—¥», surrounding wall, pinnacle. 
—'a, see on Hos. i. 2.—nnan, properly reproof, here objection 
to the divine government starting from a moral basis. The 
phrase shows the freedom of the prophet’s converse with God. 
Ver. 2. Write down for preservation, and engrave (as in Deut. 
xxvii. 8) on ¢adlets, clay tablets are the most probable. These 
are only determined by the context, as the article does not 
denote the well-known official tablets. But perhaps the pro- 
phet is to expose them, possibly in the temple. 7853) 3n5, hen- 
diadys, write down, engraving on tablets—That he may run, 
hasten on who reads it, ie any one may read it readily, go 
forward in reading without hindrance. Cf. Isa. viii. 1, where 
certainly the tablet is not to be publicly exposed, but like Isa. 
xxx. 8 (cf. Job xix. 23 f.), where the purpose appears which 
governs also in the present passage : to give to posterity (here 
to contemporaries), which sees the fulfilment, a proof, not to be 
forgotten or refuted, of the truth of the prediction. Ver. 3. 
For waiting of the vision for the time fixed, i.e. the purport of 
the vision is still delayed, lingers till the time fixed. Ny 
(Orelli, Synon. der Zeit. 31), as in Dan. xi. 35 and 1 Sam. 
xviii. 8. ms, Hiphil, to pant, hence to hasten. The LXX, 
followed by Heb. x. 37, inaccurately make God or the Messiah 
the subject: éay vorepjon, Sardusivov adroy, Ors Epryduuevos HEE nal od (um 
povicn. Rather the “ vision” is meant, whose purport, indeed, is 
+ manifestation of God, as ch. iii. shows. Ver. 4a refers to the 
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soul is not right in him. But the righteous—by his believing 
Jidelity he shall live /—5, Moreover, truly wine is a betrayer, 
and a boastful warrior wili not remain quiet; one who has 
opened his throat wide like the underworld, and is as insa- 
tiable as death, and gathers to himself all nations, and heaps 


Chaldean, ver. 4) to the righteous man, for whom the prophet, 
in i. 18, has made intercession ; it confirms the nym) Nb, i. 12. 
The contrast between the overweening heathen and the right- 
eous servant of God, involving also an opposite fate for the two, 
is here set forth in its ethical depth. anbpy, puffed up with 
pride, which is also treachery to God, want of straightness and 
sincerity (cf. 1.11, 13). The just man, on the other hand, shall 
live, continue in life, despite the fearfulness of the impending 
judgment (cf. Num. xxiv. 23).—1n.1oN2, on which the chief 
accent rests, belongs, despite the tiphchah standing with it (see 
Del. p. 50), to 1m, not to py. 3 introduces the actual medium 
of life being preserved, as in Ezek. xviii. 22—nswx, properly 
steadfastness, moral trustworthiness, honesty, fidelity; but 
here, in keeping with the contrast, a loyal attitude to God, and 
as such, according to Gen. xv. 6 (the noun here corresponds to 
the Nn there), is to be regarded as humble trust, therefore 
aiozic, faith, believing fidelity. This saves from death, because 
it is the fundamental element in righteousness. LXX errone- 
ously *nzwN3 (cf. Heb. x. 38), whereas Paul uses the correct 
text as the basis, Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11—Del. (p. 63) calls 
attention to the fact that even the Talmud assigns a central 
significance to this passage; Gemara Makkoth f. 24a, it is said: 
David condensed the 613 Sinaitic laws into 11 (Ps. xv.), Isaiah 
into 6 (xxxiii. 15), Micah into 3 (vi. 8), Amos (v. 4), or rather 
Habakkuk, into the one saying: “The just shall live by his 
faith.” But not merely the commands, but also the promises 
of the Old and New Covenant are comprised in this saying. 
Ver. 5. Now wine completes the sin, raising pride to a 
climax by besotting the drinker. The latter points at the 
Chaldean, who, like the Assyrian (Nahum i. 10), is addicted to 
intemperance, thus aggravating his impious spirit. As to 
Babylonian vice, compare the riotous banquet, Dan. v. (Herod. 
i. 191; Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5. 15), and also the more general testi- 
mony of Curtius (v. 1): Babylonii maxime in vinum et que 
ebrietatem sequuntur effusi sunt.—To the two proverb-like 
sayings respecting the toper and the braggart, is added a further 
characteristic of the insatiable Chaldean, who is as greedy as 
all-devouring Hades, as insatiable as death,—1w5», on Isa. v, 14, 
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to himself all peoples. 6. Shall not all these take up a pro- 
verb against him and a parable, riddles about him ? And it 
shall be said: Woe to him that gathers much which is not 
his own—how long ?—and loads himself with pledged goods! 
7. Shall not thy creditors rise up suddenly, and thy tor- 
mentors awake, and thou shalt be for plunder to them? 
8. For thou hast fleeced many nations; so shall the whole 
remnant of the nations fleece thee for the shedding of human 
blood, and the outrage to the land, to the city, and all who 
dwell therein. 9. Woe to him that extorts evil gain for his 
house, to set his nest on high, to escape the fist of misfor- 
tune! 10. Thou hast consulted shame to thy house in the 
bounds of many peoples, and hast sinned with thy soul, 
11. For the stone from the wall shall cry, and the beam from 


Ver. 6. The nations swallowed up by him will make the Chal- 
dean the object of derisive proverbs and comparisons, in which 
he figures as an example of fallen pride 08", impersonal.— 
The first of the five woes applies to the insatiable one, to whom 
nothing will arise from his plunder but oppressors. How long 
shall it so continue? ie. without an end being seen.—2 bay, 
pledged goods, here others’ goods, seized by violence. Ver. 7. 
Having so much property of others in possession, the Chaldean 
is in a sense the debtor of the nations; they are his creditors, 
and they will dun him.—yw:, used frequently of usury, and 
suitable in its double meaning in such a witticism. Ver. 9. 
The second woe applies to the folly of the greedy plunderer, 
who hoped to strengthen his house, but actually devoted it to 
destruction. To build the nest high (cf. Obad. 4), signifies here 
to render his internal and military power invincible, especially 
by corresponding buildings, in which the Babylonians were rich. 
_ This meaning is quite satisfying, and hence there is no occa- 
sion to wrest this woe from all connection, and apply it to King 
Jehoiakim (so Hitz, Klein.), who is no doubt similarly re- 
proached, Jer. xxii. 13-17. Could the witticisms of the nations 
on the conqueror be already exhausted ? Vér. 10 confirms the 
reference to the Chaldean. Instead of imperishable fame, the 
latter has procured shame to himself by his scheme of plunder- 
ing all nations. MSP, ace. loci: in the ends (bounds) of many 
nations he is reviled as a ruthless robber. niyp, as infin. Kal (2), 
“to root out,” suits neither grammar nor fact; better nixp, thou 
hast stripped, robbed (Targ., Syr.).—‘nom, as in i. 11 at close. 
Ver, 11, The house of such a rovber cannot stand; it dissolves. 
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the woodwork answer it. 12. Woe to him that builds a city 
by bloodshed, and establishes a fortress by outrage! 13. Be- 
hold, comes it not from Yahveh of hosts, that peoples labour 
for that which is fit for fire, and nations weary themselves for 
that which is good for nothing? 14. For the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of Yahveh’s glory, as the waters cover 


There is an allusion to the different portions of the empire, 
which will fall asunder. Ver. 12. The third woe applies to the 
reckless builder of proud works in the godless capital. The 
clauses here are proverb-like throughout, easy of general appli- 
cation (cf. Jer. xxi. 13), but in keeping with ver. 6, primarily 
coined for the Chaldean, as ver. 13 also confirms. Ver. 13 
applies plainly to the nations subject to the Chaldean, who are 
forced to labour in building his capital—in vain, as it falls a 
prey to fire; this the prophet sees to come from God. 3, pro- 
perly, for the need of. Jer. li. 58 in similar terms.—That 
Nebuchadnezzar did not undertake his greatest works in build- 
ing till after the close of his wars, cannot be seriously opposed 
to the above exposition. Apart from the fact that the forti- 
fying and beautifying of Babylon certainly began from the 
moment of his accession, Habakkuk was familiar enough with 
the policy of this great power to know that all its victories 
must be celebrated by the building of a new Babylonian tower, 
or by glorifying this centre of the world’s life and movement. 
This also took place on the largest scale. So Berosus relates (in 
Joseph. contra Apron, 1. 19. '7): “He himself (Nebuchadnezzar) 
adorned the temple of Bel and the rest from the spoils of war 
in the most costly style. The city, which had been from the 
beginning, he renewed, and added another outside. That 
besiegers, if they ever had the river behind them, might not be 
able to approach the city, he surrounded the inner city with 
three walls, and the outer city with three, the former of 
brick and asphalt, the latter of brick. After thus fortifying 
the city considerably, and suitably adorning the gates, he 
erected, alongside his father’s palace, a second palace, surpass- 
ing the former in height and splendour. It would take too 
long to describe it. But, though it was so vast and splendid, 
it was finished in fifteen days.” Ver. 14. These gigantic efforts 
of the world-power at Babylon are in vain; for another king- 
dom, the kingdom of Yahveh, will conquer the world. The 
oracle leans on Isa. xi. 9, but extends the range of the domain 
to the whole earth (cf. Num. xiv. 21). The substantive con- 


ception lying in nyt> is in a sense the material of the filling. 
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the sea. 15. Woe to him that makes his neighbour drink, 
who pourest in thy fury, and makest him drunk, that thou 
mayest look thy fill on their nakedness! 16. Thou art filled 
with shame instead of glory; drink now thou also, and make 
thyself bare; the cup of the right hand of Yahveh comes 
round to thee, and mocking smites thy glory. 17. For the 
outrage to Lebanon shall cover thee, and the destruction of 
the beasts which he scared away,—for the bloodshedding of 
men, and the outrage to the land, the city, and all who dwell 
therein. 18. What avails the graven image, that its maker 
forms it; the molten image, which reveals deceit, that the 
maker of his work trusts in it, to make dumb idols ?—19. Woe 
to him that says to the wood: Awake!— Arise! to the 
dumb stone: shall it reveal? Behold, it is set in gold and 


Ver. 15. The fourth woe rebukes the malignant destroyer of 
the nations, who pours his wrath, in a sense, into them (as 
intoxicating drink is often a figure of destruction ; cf. Obad. 16), 
in order to feast on their nakedness, which they expose in their 
drunken state (Gen. ix. 21 f),—the latter an image of the 
emptiness and dishonour of every kind which falls on con- 
quered countries.—N®D, Piel, to pour out; here, therefore, to 
pour in,—according to others, from the meaning “to add”: to 
mix. Ver. 16. dy, Niph. denom. from ny ; properly to 
show the foreskin, corresponds to the on™p», ver. 15.—Woe to 
such a malignant one, for his turn comes! The wine of wrath, 
offered by enemies, ver. 15, is called here, in the retribution, 
wine from the right hand of Yahveh. Ver. 17. Zo Lebanon. 
This genit. of object applies, not to the Holy Land generally, 
but to the forests of that hill-range, which the conqueror will 
wickedly lay waste to get material for his buildings in Babylon, 
cf. Isa. xiv. 8. The Assyrian had done the same before (Isa. 
xxxvii. 24).—jnm from nnn, imperf. Hiphil for jam (nm), with 
augment to supply the place of reduplication, and pausal an for 
en of the suttix; cf., however, also Ges. § 20; Anm. 1.— 
Ver. 17) —v. 8b. But by the land and the caty here the Holy 
Land, with its capital, is to ‘be understood, into which the 
enemy penetrates across Lebanon. Ver. 18, The discourse at 
last fitly touches on the idol-worship of the Babylonian. To 
him, as an idolator, belongs also the fifth and last woe, ver. 19, 
to which ver. 18is a transition. That image-worship flourished, 
especially in Babylon, is evident from Deutero-Isaiah, Daniel. 
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silver, and there is no spirit at all within it. 20. But 
Yahveh is in his holy temple——let the whole earth be still 
before him. 

III. 1. Prayer of Habakkuk the prophet in dithyramb- 
strain. 2. O Yahveh, I have heard thy fame, I am terrified ! 
Yahveh, revive thy work within the years, within the years 
make it known; in wrath remember mercy. 3. Eloah shall 
come from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran! 


and elsewhere.—The image is called pw m9, probably because 
connected with oracles, but in any case appealed to for guid- 
ance (71n). That the words are to be referred to the image, 
not to a false prophet (Konig, O7fd. ii. 148 f.), is unanswerably 
shown by My Nv, ver. 19. Ver. 20. From these worthless 
idols the prophet turns his gaze upward to the true God in His 
holy temple (Ps. xi. 4), and bids all the world in reverence 
desist from their foolish talk and boasting before Him, who, 
according to ver. 14, is to be well known to them. Je stall 
before Him ! announces His coming, as in Zeph. i. 7, which 
passage we regard as the older; see Introduction. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1. There follows again a lyrical answer to what was 
revealed in ch. ii., and indeed a prayer of the prophet, who 
however, according to ver. 14, speaks in the name of the 
Church, as in i. 12 ff. jw, properly wild or Bacchic song, 
dithyrambus, according to Ps. vii. (heading), a technical phrase 
for a species of song, according to the present heading with 
suitable strain for singing. For Habakkuk’s prayer is thus 
described as a song to be sung to music, as in ver. 19 at end. 
Ver. 2. Thy fame, the fame of Thy coming, refers not so much 
to ch. i. as rather to what is seen in ch. ii. The parousia of 
the Lord as Judge over the world, especially the world-empire, 
draws nigh; then the seer is of necessity afraid. Neverthe- 
less he wishes that God will call to life (Kleinert differently : 
make live again, namely the work of deliverance from Egypt) 
His glorious work ‘w 39p3, «.e. not in the course of years, at 
some distant time, but in the midst of the years, before their 
lapse, before they are gone. Thus let Thy will be done, let 
Thy kingdom come speedily; only let not God in the midst 
of wrath forget mercy to those who, far from defiance, wait for 
Him in truth, Ver. 3, ms, sing., the archaic solemn form, 
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(Selah.) His glory covers the heavens, and the earth is full 
of his praise. 4. And there shall be glory like the sunlight, 
rays at his side; there it is where his strength is hidden. 
5. Before him goes pestilence, and fiery plague marches 
behind him. 6. When he appears, he makes the earth 
totter; when he looks forth, he makes the heathen nations 
start up; and the eternal mountains crumble to dust, the 
everlasting hills sink down: he treads ancient ways. ee 
see Cushan’s tents in trouble, the curtains of the land of 
Midian tremble. 8. Is Yahveh enraged at the rivers; or is 
thy wrath against the rivers, or thy fury against the sea, 
that thou ridest upon thy horses, thy chariots of victory? 
9, Thy bow is made quite bare : Settled by oath, weapons of 


The description of God’s coming recalls that of Sinai (like 
Deborah’s song in Judg. v. and Ps. lxviii.). Therefore, also, 
God comes from the Sinaitic peninsula, or from Teman lying 
in front of it (Edom, see Ezek. xxv. 13), and the mountain 
range of Paran running between the Edomite range and 
Sinai.—7b, also a musical expression, found regularly after 
strongly emphasised sayings, which are to be solemnly 
emphasised by the music.— On God’s manifestation the 
heaven is all covered with His glory, the earth quite filled 
with the echo which His majestic proclamation finds in 
creation. Ver. 4. 72, like the sun, Job xxxl 26.—Lfays, 
according to the standing Semitic figure regarded as horns, 
and therefore dual. Ver. 5. The two synonyms 137 and 9v" 
indicate the destructive effect which such a manifestation 
has on the sinful creation on every side. Ver. 6, 17%, Pil. 
of 31D = bY, to totter (so LXX, Targ.), not from 1, to measure 
(Klein. ¢ al.).—With the eternal hills, cf. Micah vi. 2.— 
Ancient ways, how and where He walked in the foretime 
(Ps. Ixviii. 24), applies to His going forth with Israel 
through the Red Sea to Sinai, where He displayed His 
glorious majesty; cf. vv. 8-10.—Cushan = Cush (Ethiopia), 
represents here the peoples lying beyond the Red Sea. 
Beside it stands Midian, the inhabitants of the Sinaitic 
peninsula east of the Red Sea. Ver. 7. His tent curtarns 
shake, poetical specialising of the subject. Ver. 8. When the 
prophet sees God march forth as of old, he sees the rivers and 
the sea retreat. This is expressed by the genuinely lyrical 
question: Is the Lord enraged against the rivers? Ver. 9. 
my, nakedness, here instead of infin. absol. to syn. By the 
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the word! (Selah.) Thou sunderest rivers into dry land. 
10. When they see thee, the mountains tremble, a flood 
of waters passes by. The abyss gives forth his roar, he lifts 
up his hands on high. 11. Sun and moon have withdrawn 
into their dwelling ; thy arrows sweep along for a light, the 
flash of thy spears for brightness. 12. In anger thou 
treadest the earth, in wrath thou threshest the heathen 
nations. 13. Thou hast gone forth for thy people’s salvation, 
for the salvation of thy anointed one; thou shatterest the 
head of the house of the transgressor, laying bare the 
foundation up to the neck. (Selah.) 14. Thou piercest 
with his lance the head of his princes, who advance near 
to scatter me: who exult as if they would devour the 


horses and chariots, ver. 8, are meant the clouds as cherubim; 
the bow is not the peaceful rainbow, but that with which God 
shoots the lightnings (ver. 11). nox mop mya, explained 
very diversely. The words are intentionally enigmatical in 
solemn menace. Oaths, rods of the word, are heard from the 
Lord, ze. He comes to execute His sworn judgments, which 
issue like mighty rods from His mouth, and descend like 
thunder-strokes. Selah, see on ver. 3.—Thou dividest rivers 
unto land, cf. Job xxviii. 10. It recalls the march through 
the Red Sea, ver. 10, also the tempest at Sinai. Ver. 10. As 
the storm of rain pours from above, so, on the other hand, the 
deep flood rises up and sprinkles the heaven, lashed to fury 
by God’s whirlwinds; cf. Ex. xiv. 21f. Ver. 11. Sun and 
moon are darkened, retreat in fear, so to speak, into their 
dwelling (cf. Joel iv. 15), so that the scene is awfully 
illuminated only by lightning-flashes, which are called God’s 
arrows or spear-points.—1x, not “in the light,” ete., but to 
give light. Ver. 13. Thy anointed one (accus. dependent on 
the substantive idea lying in yw), not of Jehoiakim, who was 
little worthy of deliverance, but was rather to be carried away 
by the judgment (Jer. xxii. 18f.), nor yet the nation (so a 
reading of the LXX, rods yprorotg cov, Ew., Hitz., Kleinert), but 
the God-chosen king who, according to Isaiah, Micah, and 
other prophecies, will survive. In opposition to this kingdom 
the world-empire, especially the Chaldean, is the house of the 
godless one. According to the plastic expression, which plainly 
alludes to Ps. cx. 6, its head is shattered, and the whole body 
laid bare from the ground up to the neck, so that it stands a 
naked ruin. Ver. 14. "Hn3, applies here to spears. With His 
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defenceless in secret.—15. Thou treadest the sea, thy 
horses, the heap of mighty waters. 

16. I heard, then my heart trembled, my lips quiver 
aloud; rottenness penetrates my bones, and where I stand, I 
tremble, because I shall abide in peace to the day of tribu- 
lation, until he draws near to the nation who invades it. 
17. For the fig-tree will not bud, and there is no fruit in 
the vines; the produce of the olive tree fails, and the corn- 
fields yield no meat; the flock goes forth from the fold, and 
there are no oxen in the stalls. 18. But I will exult in 


own weapons God causes the head of hus princes (AD after 
nmp, Judg. v. 7) to be pierced through,—his, namely the yw. 
wen means the enemy’s ruler. They proudly exult as if 
about to devour the defenceless in the ravenous beast’s lavr, 
where no one can snatch away his prey. Ver. 15 describes 
in a stroke the majesty of the divine army-leader, to whom 
feeble men must perforce give way. On the other hand, 
we must not understand by the sea the hostile army (Hitz.). 
Ver. 16. At the beginning of the final strophe the prophet 
again casts a glance back in ‘nyo, as in ver. 2. His lips 
audibly (bpd) quiver with fear; his bones are without strength; 
he feels as if he had no power in his joints, no ground under 
his feet, where he can remain quiet until the horrible thing 
happens by which his unsuspecting people is smitten. This 
passage also shows that outwardly the Chaldean judgment is 
still far off. Ver. 17. The devastation of his fatherland is 
imminent, and he feels it deeply. Ver. 18. But all this out- 
ward evil, which is imminent, cannot move him. Although 
his natural man is heavily smitten by his people’s suffering, he 
yet lifts up his head with joy, because he knows that the Lord, 
‘who does this, has in reality gracious thoughts about this land 
and people. Hence his holy joy, his lofty pleasure, his loud 
praise. Zo walk on the high places of the earth is properly 
God’s way, Micah i. 3. Here He makes man so cheerful and 
glad, that he moves lightly over the high places of the earth 
without being disturbed by their steeps and dark depths.— 
'3 mynd, another musical direction. M¥3D (see Del. on Ps. iv., 
heading) denotes the director of the temple music. By br 
(elsewhere prefixed to the psalms), therefore, the psalm is 
marked out as designed for public liturgical use. 12°33, 
with accompaniment of strings, is found also in Ps. iv. But 
peculiar here is the suff, according to which the prophet as a 
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Yahveh, rejoice in the God of my salvation. 19. Yahveh, 
the Lord, is my strength, and he makes my feet like the 
hinds, and he makes me walk on my high places. 

To the chief singer on my stringed instrument. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of Habakkuk’s Writing. The Coming of the 
Lord. 1. The Judgment on Judah, ch. i: a. Complaint of 
the Wrong in the Land, i. 2-4; 6. The Lord’s Answer: I 
bring up the Chaldeans, i. 5-11; ¢. Complaint of this ruth- 
less Destroyer, i. 12-17; the Lord’s Answer: the Judgment 
on this violent Transgressor in a fivefold Woe, ii, 2—20. 
3. Prophetic Hymn to the Lord, who appears for Judgment 
and Salvation, ch. iii. 

In such brief compass the book presents (a) a vivid picture 
of God’s future dealings with His people, before whom lies 
the purging fire of grievous suffering through that victorious 
host, who, however, will not succumb to it, but will emerge 
as God’s perfect and purified kingdom; and (0) a deeply 
spiritual view of God’s attitude to man. In the foreground 
stands, first (i. 2-4), the night-piece which the present time 
forms to the enlightened gaze of the prophet, who is forced, 
like Jeremiah, to complain of his own people, and especially 
of its unprincipled rulers. This forms the introduction and 
inner justification for the fateful oracle, which announces 
(i. 5 ff) the unexpected, nearly impending, visitation through 
the Chaldeans, whose fierce hosts with ease overturn one 
nation after another in rapid, bold marches, plunder one 
country after another, and will not even spare Judah. Not 
without hearty sympathy for the conquered in their ill-usage, 
the prophet, whose sense of justice is now offended from the 


Levite (see Introd.) seems to have directly bound himself to 
play, which in this case perhaps also included the lead of the 
rendering. 
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opposite side, complains of the conqueror’s violent deeds, 
vv. 12-17. Is this defiant power to triumph without end, 
plunge all nations into ruin, and swallow up even Yahveh’s 
people? Is not the bearing of this avenger of an offended 
God itself a grievous offence to His majesty, as the arrogant 
heathen nation deifies itself, its material resources (vv. 11,15)? 
The seer has already (ver. 11) regarded the unparalleled 
success of the victor with an expression of moral suspicion. 
And in ver. 12, in the name of the faithful Church, he affirms 
his faith in the God, whose faithfulness is of old, and who 
will never give up His own to destruction, but can only sub- 
ject them to temporary chastisement by means of foreign 
rulers. Quousque tandem? he exclaims to this Church (i. 17), 
and also to (i. 2 ff.) the transgressors among his own people. 
Faith in God’s righteous government, and fidelity to His 
promise, has no doubt that the Lord will check this great 
robber as He does small ones. But no positive assurance 
respecting the future has yet been given the prophet by such 
feelings and convictions, as ii. 1 instructively shows: he has 
first to look round for a divine revelation, which will bring to 
an end the trial of his faith. The oracle, now to be imparted 
to him, is announced as of the highest importance by the 
direction in ii. 2, which provides for its being made known to 
every one, and at the same time perpetuated. But instead of 
the expected disclosure respecting the fate of the Chaldean, 
there follows, in ver. 4, a surprising and deeply significant 
hint of the inner attitude of soul to God which is decisive of 
man’s worth and destiny: Inflated conceit and insincerity go 
together on the one side, uprightness and confidence on the 
other. The former is the inner nature of heathenism, which 
prides itself on being equal to God Himself. Only by robbery 
perpetrated on God’s glory, which is also self-deception (cf. 
ii, 5 and i. 13), can man climb to this dizzy height of self- 
consciousness. On the other hand, an honest and true dis- 
position towards God shows itself in confidence in Him, 
| 
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Whoever has this trustful fidelity will abide in life, and 
therefore not perish in the judgment, however fearful this 
may be. If, consequently, this believing confidence in the 
Lord and His word is the means of preserving life, it is the 
decisive element in the righteousness which is the condition 
of God’s goodwill; cf. Gen. xv. 6, and the numerous passages 
where Isaiah also has commended believing trust as the 
condition of safety in the judgment, especially Isa. vii. 9, 
xxviii. 16, xxx. 15. But, along with Gen. xv. 6, Habakkuk 
has given most definite and pregnant expression to the truth 
which attained such central importance in the N. T., and 
especially in Pauline teaching. On the N. T. use of the 
passage see Orelli, 0. 7. Prophecy, p. 326. 

With this exposure of his inmost mind the wicked foe is 
really already condemned, his fate already settled. But i. 5 
turns back to him, and in what follows his lot is indirectly 
announced in the form of a fivefold woe, which is put into 
the lips of the peoples oppressed by him. In the Chaldeans 
they will hereafter have at hand a standing example, by way 
of terror, when it is necessary to threaten the insatiable usurer 
(ver. 6 f.), or the grasping marauder (ver. 9 f.), or the insolent 
founder of cities (ver. 12 ff), or the traitor who mixes the 
poison of his cunning and hate for others (ver. 15 ff.), or the 
silly idolator (ver. 18 f.) with his fate. But this instructive 
example of divine retribution is also followed up by the reve- 
lation of the divine kingdom which takes the place of the 
Babylonian empire (ii. 14). From His heavenly dwelling- 
place the Lord Himself is about to claim the whole earth as 
His possession (ii. 20). 

If in the lyrical conclusion, ch. iii, which is the echo of the 
revelations just received, especially of those received in ch. ii, 
the prophet’s sentiment primarily finds expression (in the 
most thoroughly subjective manner in ver. 2, and at the close, 
vv. 16-19), where he no doubt again speaks in the name of 
the true Church (cf. ver. 14), on the other hand the prayer 
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expands into prophetic discourse. While the heart loses 
itself in contemplating the coming of God for judgment and 
redemption, there rises before the vision a glorious picture, 
which borrows its main lines from the exodus from Egypt 
and the manifestation at Sinai—that fundamental revelation 
of Yahveh. The whole world will behold the glory of the 
Lord, when He shall lay on earth the foundation of His new 
and perfect kingdom by overthrowing the earthly power, and 
by redeeming and elevating His people with its God-chosen 
King. Thus the suppliant has again insensibly passed into 
the seer. 


ZEPHANIAH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Cu. i. 1 traces the pedigree of Zephaniah (n‘spy, he whom Yah- 
veh hides; LXX: Hodpovias; Vulg.: Sophonia) in an ascending 
line to the fourth generation: his fathers are Cushi, Gedaliah, 
Amariah, Hezekiah. As circumstantial genealogical lists are 
not usual in the headings of the prophetical books, and the 
pedigree stops at Hezekiah, as if the latter were well known, 
some think that the famous king of this name is meant, and 
that Zephaniah was therefore of royal blood. So, in the train 
of Ibn Ezra, think Hitzig, Bleek, Keil, Kleinert, e¢ al.; whereas 
Carpzov, Jahn, De Wette, Delitzsch, e¢ al., declare against this 
view. The possibility of this view cannot indeed be directly 
questioned, either on chronological-or other grounds; yet it 
is little probable, as we should expect a more specific predicate 
(nai 35) with the common name Hezekiah. 

No particulars are known of the personality of the prophet. 
That he lived in the time of Josiah is also stated in the 
heading, which is certainly to be trusted in this point also; 
the only open question is, to what period in the thirty-one 
years’ reign of this king (640-609 B.c.) Zephaniah’s work 
belongs,— whether earlier or later than that eighteenth year of 
the same, when the carrying out of the religious reformation 
began in accordance with the newly found law, 2 Kings 
xxii. 3 ff Delitzsch and Kleinert place it afterwards, appeal- 
ing to i. 4, where only a remnant of Baal is spoken of (but 
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with its various parties of Yahveh and Baal, or Moloch, or 
star worshippers (i. 4 ff.), its unprincipled priests and arrogant 
prophets (iii. 4), its plundering authorities (i. 8, iil. 3), and 
its entire body of inhabitants who listen to no voice of truth 
and accept no correction (iii. 1 £., '7),—is altogether too un- 
favourable, and presupposes too much positive heathenism, to 
allow us to think that that honestly meant and, at least out- 
wardly, thorough cleansing of the places and forms of worship 
by the pious king could have taken place in the last period. 
It would be better to fix on the middle period, between the 
twelfth and eighteenth year of Josiah (so Hitzig, e¢ al.), as 
according to 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3 he already made in the twelfth 
year a beginning of such attempts, but cannot then have 
carried them out with his later energy and consistency. But 
the picture given of the miserable state of things agrees best 
with the first years of this reign, when the king, who had 
come to the throne in his eighth year, had not yet sufficient 
independence to be able to resist the corruption. The severe 
language of the prophet may have helped to stir up the 
king’s conscience. But it is strange that in the inquiry, 
related of the eighteenth year (2 Kings xxii. 12 ff), Josiah 
does not send to Zephaniah,— who, after his discourses, 
would have been the most suitable for the purpose,—but 
to the prophetess Huldah. Or was Zephaniah then already 
dead ? 

As relates to the contents of the book, the threatening of 
severe judgment follows on the exposition of the above- 
mentioned disorders in his own land. But from the first 
the judgment is contemplated in unwonted universality 
(cf. ii. 2 f., iii. 8, and elsewhere). It approaches the heathen 
neighbours, the Philistines (ii. 4 ff), Moab and Ammon 
(ii. 8 ff); it reaches the distant Ethiopians in the south (ii. 2), 
as well as the Assyrians, with their ever-extending dominion ; 
their capital, Nineveh, still stands, but will now soon 
perish (ii. 13 ff.). Moreover, sinful Judah-Jerusalem cannot 
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this time be spared. Devastation and destruction, dispersion 
and captivity await it (i 4 ff, iii. 7, et al.) But afterwards 
Yahveh will gather His people and bring them back from 
banishment, so far as they have become humble, that they 
may dwell in peace around their King, Yahveh, in their own 
land. Moreover, the heathen world, humbled by terrible 
wholesale judgments (iii. 8), and astonished at the blessings 
bestowed on His people, will do Him homage, so that His 
name will be adored through the whole earth, and tokens of 
submission will be brought to His temple from every quarter 
GieLl Aids gy: 

The comprehensive character of Zephaniah’s threatening 
prophecies has been brought into connection with the fact, 
that about the time of his appearance the Scythians (from 
about 632 B.c.) had broken up from their northern seats and 
invaded Media, and also appeared in Asia Minor, and at last 
penetrated as far as Egypt (Herod. i. 103 ff). These northern 
barbarians, who grazed the borders of Palestine, made a deep 
impression on the Israelites; see Orelli’s Comm. on Jeremiah, 
p. 17. It is possible that the national movements then 
beginning had a stimulating influence on Zephaniah. The 
desolating of Philistia by these hordes is to be regarded as 
happening after his oracle (ii. 4 f.). It formed a speedy 
fulfilment of the oracle, serving to prove that in him men 
had to do with a genuine prophet of Yahveh. 

If, as now stated, the import of this often undervalued 
book is theologically important, the form, perhaps, is less 
original and attractive than, eg.,in Nahum and Habakkuk. 
The stream of discourse flows along smoothly, yet gravely ; 
repetitions of phrases increase the emphasis. The broader 
style and the phraseology often remind of his younger con- 
temporary Jeremiah. Like the latter, Zephaniah often uses 
oracles of predecessors. 

Monographs: F. A. Strauss, Vaticinia Zeph. comm. illustr. 
1843; L. Reinke (Cath.), Der Prophet Zephanja, 1868. 
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THE GENERAL JUDGMENT COMES ON JERUSALEM, CH. I 


L 1. The word of Yahveh, which came to Zephaniah, the 
son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the 
son of Hezekiah, in the days of Josiah, king of Judah. 

2. I will carry away, sweep away everything on the face 
of the earth, is Yahveh’s oracle. 3. I will carry away 
man and beast, carry away the birds of the heaven and 
the fish of the sea, and the ruins along with the evil- 
doers, and root out men from the face of the earth, is the 
oracle of Yahveh. 4. And I stretch out my hand against 
Judah, and against all dwellers in Jerusalem ; and _ will 
root out from this place the remnant of Baal, the name of 
the idol-priests, with the priests; 5. and them that pray 
on the roofs to the army of heaven, as well as them that 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. Heading just as in Micahi.1. See Introd. respecting 
Zephaniah’s descent and_ times. Ver. 2. The absol. infin. 
of DN is added, as in Jer. viii. 13, by way of emphasis to 
the imperf Hiphil of 50, which is certainly akin in meaning 
and derivation.—Lverything from the face of the earth in- 
dicates at once the universal vision of the seer. This $9 is 
expanded in ver. 3. Ver. 3. Man stands first as the real 
sinner. — mbw2nn, not synonym of ovion, oxevdarov, SO that it 
would apply to the idols, but after Isa. iii. 6: tottering ruins. 
All dwelling-places are but ruins, which easily tumble down 
and bury the unrighteous inmates. The last clause re- 
peats emphatically, that sentence of destruction is passed on 
mankind. Ver. 4. This judgment is turned also against the 
nation and the city standing in the foreground at present. 
The remnant of Baal may be taken as meaning, that Baal- 
worship had been already limited in Judah-Jerusalem in com- 
parison with former days (certainly not rooted out); but the 
parallel: “even the name of the idol-priests” (in the sense of 
Hos. x. 5), favours rather an emphatic sense, as in Amos i. 8, 
ix. 12: up to the last remnant.—The priests (0.N3, in contrast 
with the others, the usual name for the ministers of Yahveh) 
are combined in one sentence of condemnation with the 
ministers of foreign cults (D2 in Hos. x. 5, and cf. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 5); so little better are they than the others. Ver. 5 con- 
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pray to* Yahveh* of* hosts*; them that swear to Yahveh, as 
well as them that swear by their Melech; 6. and them that 
have turned aside from following Yahveh, as well as them 
that never sought Yahveh, nor asked after him. 7. Be still 
before the Lord Yahveh! For near is the day of Yahveh. 
For Yahveh has prepared a battle-feast, has hallowed his 
invited ones.—8. And it shall come to pass, on Yahveh’s 
sacrifice-day, that I will punish the princes and the king’s 


templates the community as a massa perdita. Thereto belong 
those who busy themselves with the semblance of Yahveh- 
worship, as well as those who have openly given themselves up 
to crass heathenism. This is expressed in three antitheses, of 
which the first and second are certainly now strangely mixed 
up. As the arrangement in Zephaniah elsewhere is so clear, I 
conjecture that one or several words have dropped out. Thus 
(1) star-worshippers (cf. Jer. xix. 13) and Yahveh-worshippers ; 
read : MNa¥ ANN) oONnwon. Very instructive here is the passage 
2 Kings xxiii. 5 along with 2 Kings xxi. 3. (2) They who 
swear by Yahveh and they who swear by Moloch. They 
swear by the god whom they most regarded; the swearing was 
therefore a confessing to a god, hence the first time with & 
D3, name of the god, as in Jer. xlix. 1, 3, where certainly the 
appellative meaning might determine the form. Ver. 6. There 
follows still (3) an antithesis embracing the entire population 
of Jerusalem : apostate believers and unbelievers. The Yahveh- 
worshippers (ver. 5) are also OD), inwardly, morally apostates, 
traitors, which explains their rejection. In contrast with them 
are those who always stood altogether aloof from Yahveh. 
wWP2, with p raphatum, should be read. See Baer-Del., Ausg. 
p. 79. Ver. 7. Be still! Reverential, trembling silence becomes 
the dwellers on earth, for the Judge of worlds will soon come ; 
ef. Hab. ii. 20.—Near is the day of Yahveh ; cf. Joel i. 15, and 
on Obad. 15.—Yahveh has appointed a slaughter: the sacrifice 
is the Jewish nation. The invited guests, whom He has invited 
thereto and “ hallowed,” 7.¢. suitably prepared for the sacrificial 
feast, are the wild foreign warriors, who will fall on the sacrifice. 
Cf. the kindred passage, Isa. xiii. 3. Ver. 8. The 70n ‘2 are 
not specifically the sons of the king at present reigning, 
Jehoiakim and Jehoahaz; the sons of Josiah were at this time 
perhaps very young, even if they were born. Del. sees in the 
“mention of them a sign of the later date of the oracle—The 
wearing of foreign attire, such as was common about this time 
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sons, and all who clothe themselves in foreign attire. 9. And 
I will punish all who leap over the threshold, on that day ; 
who fill the house of their masters with violence and deceit. 
10. There shall be on that day, is Yahveh’s oracle, loud 
crying from the fishgate and howling from the new city, and 
great crashing from the hills. 11. Lament, ye inhabitants of 
the mortar, for all the inhabitants of Canaan are destroyed, 


among the rich, showed a heart alienated from the nation and 
its God. Ver. 9. Comparison with 1 Sam. v. 5, according to 
which leaping over the threshold was a practice in the Dagon 
temple at Ashdod (a custom occurring elsewhere, as the sacred 
threshold was not to be trodden on), would lead to worshippers 
in foreign lands mimicking such superstitious heathen conduct 
in the temples of their idols (in the “ house of their masters”), 
which they, moreover, enriched by deceit and violence. But 
the latter phrase makes it probable that here servants are 
added to the masters, ver. 8, and that leaping over the threshold 
was a proverbial phrase for breaking into others’ houses, 
attacking others’ property. Rightly Calvin, Ewald, Keil, e¢ al. 
But onNs is not to be taken as singular; at least not to be 
referred to the king (Josiah ?). Ver. 10. Here is heard already 
the cry of despairing anguish from the beleaguered, almost 
vanquished city. The howling on one side of the city is 
answered by the shriek on the other; as was actually the case, 
in a heartrending way, at the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple by Titus. The jishgate (leading 
northward) belonged to the new city (MIvDN, properly second 
city, mvt Wy), which extended northward from ancient 
Jerusalem, partly westward from the temple-site. In hostile 
invasions this was first and most severely threatened, as the 
“ second” wall (of Hezekiah), surrounding it, was not so strong 
as the innermost one, and, moreover, on the north-west a hill- 
range commanded this quarter. According to 2 Kings xxii. 14, 
the prophetess Huldah dwelt in this new city in the days of 
Josiah.—2v = 2v npyr, Isa. xv. 5, noise of destruction from 
the hills, the higher parts of the city, temple-hill, etc., where 
the walls likewise give way before the instruments of destruc- 
tion. Ver. 11. The mortar is here, perhaps, a portion of this 
outer city, namely the hollow formed by the upper course of 
the tyropeon. The name of this vessel “stamping” may 
allude to the buzz of this industrial quarter. See on the topo- 
eraphy, Miihlau, Handworterb. pp. 685, 688.—The people of the 
Canaanites is the trading class (according to well - known 
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all who load themselves with silver rooted out. 12. And it 
shall come to pass that I search Jerusalem with lanterns, 
and punish the people who are settled on their lees, who 
say in their heart: “Yahveh does neither good nor evil.” 
13. And their possessions are a prey, and their houses a 
desolation: and they build houses, and inhabit them not; 
plant vineyards, and never drink their wine. 14. Near is 
the great day of Yahveh, near and very swift. Hark, the day 
of Yahveh—the mighty man cries bitterly. 15. A day of 
displeasure is that day, a day of distress and anguish, a day 
of barrenness and desolation, a day of gloominess and dark- 
ness, a day of clouds and mistiness; 16. a day of the trumpet 
and trumpet-call upon the fenced cities and upon the high 
turrets. 17. And I will bring distress on men, that they 


phraseology), certainly, for the most part, of Jewish blood. 
The designation is carefully chosen in order to indicate the 
spirit of the people, on whom the judgment does not come by 
chance (cf. Hos. xii. 8); so also the periphrasis the “laden with 
silver,’ who carried this metal about in great quantities, in 
order to make interest with it or to carry home their gains. 
Ver. 12. With lanterns, such as watchmen carry in seeking 
suspected persons ; 2. so exactly that none will escape whom 
God means to punish—Who are settled, are congealed, like 
wine on its lees not drawn out (cf. Jer. xlviii. 11). The petty- 
minded people of Jerusalem, insensible to everything divine, 
are here inimitably sketched: seated on their money, and 
refusing to be shaken out of their ruts; while they do not deny 
Yahveh, they credit Him neither with good nor evil. Ver. 13. 
They must be separated from their beloved mammon; cf. on 
Amos v. 11. Ver. 14. 99 not partic. for 190 ; but the origin- 
ally verbal and then adverbial word has acquired adjectival 
force. Already the thunder of the judgment-day is heard, 
when the mighty man cries bitterly for pain and grief. 
Ver. 15f. The cumulative description is meant to depict the 
horrible gloom and distress of that day. The root-passage, 
Joel ii 2 (cf. Amos v. 20), is here surpassed.—nnwn ANY, 
united as in Job xxxviii. 27, xxx. 3. Ver. 17. *‘No¥n) mira, to 
be read according to Baer-Del. p. 79. pron) (2 raph., Baer- 
Del.), their flesh, in contrast with flowing blood. Fleischer 
has shown the primary meaning of the stem ond to be: to 
be firm; hence the noun pnp, firm food, in contrast with milk, 
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shall go like the blind, because they sinned against Yahveh ; 
and their blood is poured out like dust, and their flesh like 
dung. 18. Nor is their silver and their gold able to save 
them in the day of the displeasure of Yahveh, and in the fire 
of his zeal the whole earth is consumed ; for an end, a sudden 
end he makes of all the inhabitants of the earth. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. i. The General Judgment comes on Jeru- 
salem. a. Introduction: The General Judgment, ver. 2 f.; 
b. Judgment on the Parties and Classes of Judah, vv. 4—9 ; 
c. Fate of Jerusalem, vv. 10-13; d. The Day of the Lord, 
vv. 14-18. 

The general judgment, standing menacingly in Zephaniah 
in the foreground, is quite universal, as announced at once at 
the beginning (ver. 2 f.). The whole world can continue no 
longer, when the holy God draws near to reckon with it. 
The close of the chapter (vv. 14-18) also depicts, with plain 
allusion to Joel, this day of retribution as one coming on all 
the children of men (ver. 17). But the real aim of this first 
oracle is directed to Jerusalem, which is threatened in the 
middle of the oracle. There, indeed, by the side of adherents 
of Baal, Moloch, etc., there are to be found also worshippers 
of Yahveh; and these parties seem at the time to be pretty 
plainly contrasted with each other. But Zephaniah, Yahveh’s 
representative, can scarcely distinguish between them, so little 
are the spirit and walk of Yahveh’s worshippers in harmony 
with their creed and worship. On the contrary, in their 


Hebrew : bread; Arabic, on the other hand: flesh; so here the 
form ond, Ver. 18. yx, nothing but, not to be confounded 
with 5N. roa), partic. Niph., with force of noun: terrible 
destruction ; synonymously nbna, which also gains the meaning 
of terror from this sense; cf. Isa. lxv. 23.—On the construction 
with nx, cf. Comm. on Jer. v. 18. 
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godless hearts and wicked life they are nearly akin to the 
partisans of the heathen gods, and are placed with these 
under one sentence of condemnation, as the true God is not 
to be bribed by the credo of the lips and outward zeal for 
His cause, when holy obedience to His word is altogether 
wanting. In the same way, according to ver. 9, the servants 
at Jerusalem are no better than their masters, who deck 
themselves in foreign plumes. Therefore the whole of Jeru- 
salem is given over to the judgment. 


HUMBLE YOURSELVES BEFORE THE GREAT JUDGMENT, CH. II. 


Ver. 1. Crowd together and crouch down, thou nation that 
cannot be ashamed! 2. Before yet the decree brings forth— 
the time flies past like chaff—before yet the fiery wrath of 
Yahveh comes upon you, before yet the day of Yahveh’s 
wrath comes upon you. 3. Seek Yahveh, all ye meek of 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1. wp, Kal and Hithpoel combined, as in Isa. xxix. 9; 
Hab. i. 5. The Poel signifies elsewhere as denom. of Wp, to 
gather stubble; hence here the versions, to gather themselves. 
Yet it is not to be understood merely of inward “collecting,” 
but more strongly, to crowd together, stoop together. Instead 
of stretching forth the neck and holding the head high, let 
them crouch down, as the mighty judgment that descends on 
all would otherwise infallibly smite them. Thou people of 
insolence in the whole earth, for not merely Judah is meant. 
That 4D2, Niph., has the meaning “to be ashamed,” is clear 
from Talmudic usage. On the other hand, it is a question 
what the root of the meaning is, whether the notion of growing 

ale or being cut off, etc. Ver. 2. pn, statutum, the divine will 
already settled (here concerning the sinners), which has only 
yet to bring forth, ie. to make manifest its realisation. Ver. 3. 
Only the humble, the meek, are exhorted, because nothing can 
be done with the rest. The former are to strive after Yahveh’s 
favour. They are such as have in general kept His commands. 
But even they must still strive after complete righteousness in 
God’s sight, and especially meekness. Such people are 
assumed to exist not merely in Judah; there may also be 
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the earth, who have kept his commandment; seek after 
righteousness, seek after meekness!—perhaps you will be 
hidden in the day of Yahveh’s wrath.—4. For Gaza shall be 
forgotten, and Ashkelon a desolation; Ashdod — at clear 
noonday they will drive it out, and Ekron shall be ploughed 
up. 5. Woe (to you), inhabitants of the region by the sea, 
nation of the Cretes! The word of Yahveh (goes forth) 
against you, Canaan, land of the Philistines, and I cause you 
to perish without inhabitant. 6. And the region by the sea 
shall be pastures with shepherd’s plains and sheepfolds. 
7. And it is a possession for the remnant of the house of 
Judah, that they may feed thereon. In the dwellings of 
Ashkelon they shall lie down at evening, when Yahveh, their 
God, shall visit them, and he brings back their captivity. 


heathen, who have followed the divine ordinances known to 
them (cf. Isa. xxiv. 5; Rom. ii. 14f.), and humbly seek to draw 
nearer to Him. The glance then falls first on the heathen 
neighbours, who are smitten by the judgment. Ver. 4. Word- 
plays in ‘y my and 7pyn py, literally Ekron will be rooted 
out. — Four Philistine towns are mentioned, as in Amos 
i. 6-8. Ver. 5. The Philistines are called, after the geo- 
graphical position of their country, inhabitants of the region 
by the sea (527, properly line, piece of land measured off), 
according to their descent, people of the Cretans, as one section 
of their population, at least, had emigrated from Crete 
=Caphtor, Amos ix. 7). Canaan, their land is called, not 
merely because it lies at one end of Canaan, but because this 
name, “lowland,” originally belonged to the flat coast-land, 
especially the Phoenician, but also, as it seems, to the Philistine. 
— vy px, see Comm. on Isa. v. 9. Ver. 6. nu, taken by the 
Massoretes as stat. constr., would be properly pastures of 
shepherd’s plains (according to others, shepherd’s cisterns, cf. 
Gesen. Handwérterb. 10 ed.) ; the latter no3, instead of the usual 
o> from 13, for the sake of the rhythm, perhaps also with 
allusion to the n'nn>, ver. 5. The Philistine land, abounding 
in towns and also in vegetation, is to become a land of 
shepherds, and, moreover, according to ver. 7, to fall to the 
Judzans. Ver. 7. omy, on those plains—Elsewhere the 
Hiphil of ym stands in the case of shepherds.—2w1 ona in 
Hos. vi 11. The Keri, m2v, gives a form certainly often 
interchanging with the former, Judah is expressly spoken of, 
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8. I have beard Moab’s reproach and the Ammonites’ 
revilings, who reproached my people, and talked proudly 
against their territory. 9. Therefore, as I live, is the oracle 
of Yahveh of hosts, the God of Israel: Verily, Moab shall be 
made like Sodom, and the Ammonites like Gomorrah—a 
nest of nettles, and a salt-pit and desolation for ever. The 
remnant of my congregation shall spoil them, and what is left 
of my people inherit them. 10. This happens to them for 
their pride in reproaching and talking proudly against the 
people of the Lord of hosts. 

11. Yahveh is terrible to them, for he makes all the gods 
of the earth vanish, and they shall worship him, every one 


not merely Israel, which had been already carried away. 
Consequently, the worst judgment still impends over Judah, 
which, however, is followed by deliverance. Ver. 8. This 
‘nyow recalls Isa. xvi. 8; cf. Jer. xlviii. 29. See the accusa- 
tions against Moab, and cf. on Ammon, Jer. xlix. 1-6. By the 
destruction of the Ephraimite kingdom, to which Moab had 
been tributary, and the decline of the Judean monarchy, the 
insolent pride of these eastern neighbours was raised to the 
highest pitch, and they wttered great things against the territory 
of the people of Yahveh, as if it were property without an 
owner. The reference is not merely to arrogant language, but 
to attacks on that territory, of which, after every calamity of 
the Israelites, they tried to get a piece for themselves. Ver. 9. 
The solemn introduction of Yahveh with His full title, which 
affirms His covenant with Israel, is a counterstroke to the 
blasphemous behaviour which dishonours God in His people, 
cf. ver. 10. It will fare with their territory as with the cities 
which were overthrown in the days of their ancestor Lot, and 
which have lain waste ever since: a place of nettles and salt 
(cf. Jer. xvii. 6), like the district on the Dead Sea, which 
embodies the very idea of desolation. Cf. also the symbolic 
custom, Judg. ix. 45, which shows how closely the idea of 
barrenness is connected with salt.—The remnant of the people 
of Yahveh, it is also here emphasised, shall inherit the heathen ; 
in its present state, it must first fall a prey to the judgment. ‘a, 
arare mode of writing 3. Ver. 10. Zhzs comes in place of 
their pride hitherto, ie. this lot of shame and disgrace. 
Ver. 11. One who makes himself terrible is Yahveh against them, 
i.e. He compels tiem to acknowledge Him as a God to be 
served with high reverence, by making. . . all the wslands in 
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from his place, all the islands of the heathen. 12. You also, 
O Cushites,—the slain of my sword are they! 13. And he 
will shake his hand against the north, and cause Asshur to 
perish, and make Nineveh a desert, a dry land like the steppe. 
14, And herds shall lie down in her circuit, every wild beast 
in swarms; pelican and hedgehog shall lodge under her 
capitals. Hark, the whistling in the window-space! Desola- 
tion on the threshold, for the cedar panelling is torn off. 


the interminable west to vanish, see Comm. on Isa. xl. 15; their 
inhabitants shall worship Him, every one from his place, we. 
every one in the place where he lives, so that Yahveh’s worship 
becomes universal. The pregnant explanation of Kleinert, 
Keil, e¢ al., as if it were said: Every one shall go from his place 
(to Jerusalem) in order to worship (there), artificially imports 
something which it is thought must have been said. Cf. also 
again pox’ 32. The worship in all places does not 
exclude special acts of homage at the central sanctuary, such 
as are presupposed in ch. in. 10. Ver. 12. Cushites stand as 
representing the remotest south, as in Ezek. xxxviil. 5; see on 
Isa. xviii. 1. The second person is given up, because the slain 
are no longer to be addressed. Ver. 13. After the mznores 
gentes have been disposed of, the Lord prepares for a blow 
against the chief power of the world in the north: Asshuwr, 
with its capital Nineveh, lying at the time proudly and grandly 
on the banks of fertilising streams; Nineveh shall be left dry 
and comfortless. Ver. 14. The herds (oy), more fully 
explained by the following clause as wild beasts of the desert. 
Every wild beast (rn, stat. constr., with archaic ending, as in 
Gen. i. 24) of a nation, applies not to wild tribes like the 
Scythians, but to the wild beast which is a nation (cf. Joel 1. 6; 
Prov. xxx. 25f.), dwelling in hordes in such desert places. 
Pelican (read nx, according to Baer-Del.) and hedgehog stand 
together as in Isa. xxxiv. 11. The capitals are to be thought of 
as lying on the ground, so that even the hedgehog (according 
to others, Np would be the bittern ?) can choose its hiding- 
place among the desecrated ornaments. The seer has such a mass 
of ruins in view as Baalbec presents to-day : the giant capitals, 
which encircled the buildings, lie like broken corn stalks ; 
on the other hand, the walls still stand in ruin, with desolate 
threshold and window, through which the wind whistles.— 
The Pilel 77iv, intensified Kal of vw, to sing. There may also 
be an allusion to the moaning of the owls, etc., which nest 
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15. This is the city, the reveller, which dwelt in security, 
which said in her heart: I am, and none else! How is she 
become a desolation, a camping-place for wild beasts, that 
every one who passes by her hisses, shakes his hand 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii, Humble yourselves, for judgment comes 
on all the world: a. Exhortation to Humility, vv. 1-3; 
b, Judgment on the land of the Philistines, vv. 4-7; ¢ on 
Moab-Ammon, vv. 8-11; d. on Cush, ver. 12; ¢. on Asshur- 
Nineveh, vv. 13-15. 

The only means of escaping the judgment already threat- 
ened, and shortly happening, consists, according to Zephaniah’s 
warning, in meek self-abasement and submission to the holy 
majesty of God. As Isaiah and Habbakuk especially 
emphasise faith, believing confidence in God’s gracious help, 
as the condition of safety, so Zephaniah emphasises the 
humility which has a natural inward connection with the 
sincere devotion of faith, the humility which feels its own 
demerit in God’s sight, and, therefore, is inseparable from 


there.—nmnx, cedar-work, here only. My, Piel, to strip, with 
impersonal subj. (not God, Kleinert). Observe the picturesque 
cadence, representing the cracking of the wainscoting as it 
broke off. Ewald, Hitz, take M8 verbally as synonym of 
my; in this case AMY, Hiphil of AN, is to be read (with & for 
n). Ewald renders boldly: owls (=p ?) will sing in the 
window, crow (27n = 27) ?) on the threshold: “cut up, smashed 
up!” Ver. 15 contains a sort of 13) or >vip, a lament or rather 
satire, such as was sung of the vanquished. What the birds 
sing in the ruins is this: This, then, is the city revelling in its 
sense of strength (cf. adj. ny, iii, 11), thinking itself so safe 
behind its ramparts of rivers, and so incomparable in its 
greatness. I am, and none else, see Comm. on Isa. xlvii. 8, 
where it is put in the mouth of Babylon——tThe sighing, or 
hissing, in sign of horror, as in Jer. xviii. 6, similarly hand- 
shaking; cf. Nah. iii. 19, hand-clapping. Rejoicing over mis- 
fortune is also included therein, 
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repentance. The best of men need such humility if they are 
to escape judgment; nay, the most humble possess it not in 
sufficient measure (ver. 3). It alone is of service both to the 
self-righteous Jews and the proud heathen, whose kingdoms 
are specially referred to in what follows, and indeed, first, the 
neighbouring peoples, whose punishment is at the door, and 
whose possessions, moreover, are to fall to contrite Israel 
(vv. 7, 9). Among them, the Philistines are specially noticed 
for the reason given in the Introduction, p. 261; then Ammon 
and Moab, as the eastern neighbours, whose pride went 
beyond all limits. Ver. 11 is here of great importance; 
according to it, Yahveh, after bringing all the gods into 
discredit by His judgment, will be worshipped to the ends of 
the earth, so that He will be adored everywhere (see on 
passage). This is a great declaration, going beyond the 
prospect of a pilgrimage of nations to J erusalem (e.g. Isa. 
ii. 2f£; Micah iv. 1 ff): Yahveh will be found of His 
worshippers everywhere on earth. This view is so little in 
contradiction with the other one, where Zion appears as the 
centre of Yahveh-worship, even for the heathen, that 
Zephaniah himself also has that other view, iii. 10; as already 
Isaiah, alongside ii. 2 ff, also knows of an altar of Yahveh in 
Egypt, xix. 19. The worshippers of Yahveh in the heathen 
world are, therefore, like the Jews in exile, to be regarded as 
having their faces turned to Jerusalem. The strongest O. T. 
statement, in the line of this oracle, comes later in Mal. i. 11. 
But the completion of the great idea that the whole earth is 
designed to serve as a place of prayer to the true God, and 
that the fulfilment of this design depends on the spirit of the 
worshipper, not on the place, we learn first in John iv. 21-24, 
from the lips of Him who has also insisted in significant 
terms that salvation is of the Jews (ver. 22), thus acknow- 
ledging the central mission of the J ewish nation in conveying 
salvation to the whole world. 

After the positive fruit of the judgment on the heathen has 

18 
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been indicated here in a significant way, the awful survey 
proceeds and concludes, after passing mention of the Cushites 
as the southern nation, with a severe threat against Assyria 
and its capital Nineveh, which still forms the centre of the 
heathen world. As to the fulfilment of this fateful oracle, 
see what is said on p. 237, after Nahum. 


JERUSALEM PURIFIED AND MADE Gop’s City; THE WORLD 
MADE Gop’s KiINGDomM, CH. IIL 


III. 1. Woe to the rebellious and polluted, the violent city ! 
2. She listened to no voice, accepted no correction, trusted 
not in Yahveh, drew not near to her God. 3. Her princes 
within her are roaring lions, her judges evening wolves, who 
leave nothing till morning. 4. Her prophets are windbags, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1. The rebellious (partic. of N11) city, namely, against 
its God, and polluted with heathen practices, violent (partic. of 
ny’, in the sense of the Hiphil, as in Jer. xlvi. 16), is Jerusalem, 
as ver. 2 puts beyond doubt. Ver. 2. It has shown itself incor- 
rigible, however God spoke to it. Because it had an evil con- 
science, it was also without confidence in God; because it 
refused to repent in earnest, it would not draw nigh to Him. 
Ver. 3. The nobles in Jerusalem must also, according toi. 8, 
have acted ill, probably encouraged by the king’s minority. 
They are true beasts of prey, greedy after prey, like roaring 
lions or hungry wolves (evening wolves, cf. Hab. i. 8), which 
swallow their prey, skin and all, and do not dream of leaving 
anything till morning. Ver. 4. Moreover, they who should be 
God’s messengers, bearers of His word, and guardians of His 
temple, are reckless corrupters of the nation. tn, properly to 
over-cook, here to be carried away by overpowering desire; cf. 
Comm, on Jer. xxiii. 32, Hitzig: “ Instead of undertaking their 
duty in humble self-denial as mere bearers of divine commands, 
they try to assert their own subjectivity alongside or against 
God’s words, and to assert their own subjective opinions as 
revelations.” Such prophets are dishonest, and incur the guilt 
of treachery. Just so the priests desecrate what should be holy, 
treat it as profane and common, according to their own fancies 
and interests. This was certainly written before the religious 
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treacherous allies; her priests have profaned the holy things, 
outraged the law. 5. Yahveh is righteous in her midst, 
he does no evil; morning by morning he brings his judg- 
ment to light without fail, but the reprobate knows no 
shame. 6. I have rooted out nations, so that their street 
corners are desolate. I have made their streets waste, that 
none passes by; their cities are devastated, without men, 
without inhabitant. 7. I said: O that thou wouldst fear 
me, wouldst accept correction! Then destruction would not 
come on her dwelling-place, all that I have decreed concerning 
her: truly the more earnestly they carried out all their mis- 
deeds from early morn. 


reformation of Josiah. Ver. 5. In striking contrast with this 
perverse conduct of the dwellers in J erusalem is the righteous 
government of the God who also dwells there. He does nothing 
morally perverse. On the contrary, every day anew He makes 
manifest His righteousness (differently from the human judges, 
Hab. i. 4), ie. reveals His holy, righteous will, without ever 
permitting it to fail. But certainly the corrupt reprobate 
knows no shame, however plainly God’s word may convict him. 
Perhaps the allusion is to the prophet’s unwearied preaching, 
in which God’s baw» is daily held up before the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. But not only in words, but in mighty deeds, God 
reveals His justice. Samaria, Philistia, and other neighbours 
had been, or were now being, smitten by it. Ver. 6. m2, here 
not (as ini. 16) the high turrets, but street corners, where 
most of the people congregate. On an and } Nd, as in ii. 5, see 
Comm. on Isa. v. 9.—T7¥, in Aramaic and Syriac: to devastate, 
seems different from mI¥ =", to seize (Steiner). Ver. 7. ‘N78 
corresponds to ‘N73, ver. 6. Although God judged the nations 
so terribly, He said to His people: Only fear me, etc., and no 
‘ll shall befall thee. All those judgments, as examples of 
God’s strict justice, should only lead them to repentance.—Her 
dwelling-place is the temple, as the dwelling «ar ¢&, which is 
Jerusalem’s diadem.— All that I have decreed concerning her 
(Jerusalem), joins on in meaning to the preceding NDI, A more 
complete statement would have been : and all should not hap- 
pen... . j38 denotes strong position, and that in adversative 
sense: even then! In such a state of things they gave them- 
selves the more to iniquitous acts. They rise early, thus going 
early to work every morning like the Lord, in defiance of Him. 
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8. Therefore wait ye for me, is Yahveh’s oracle, on the day 
when I rise up as a witness*. For my decree is to gather 
together nations, that I may assemble kingdoms to pour out 
upon them my indignation, all my fierce wrath. For in the 
fire of my zeal the whole earth shall be consumed. 9. For 
at that time I will turn to the peoples a pure lip, that they 
may all call on the name of Yahveh, serve him with one 
neck. 10. From beyond the rivers of Cush, my suppliants, 
the congregation of my scattered ones, shall bring my offering. 


Ver. 8. ‘San, not ironically (Hitz.), but addressed to the quiet 
ones in the land, who might despair because of the general 
ungodliness and wrong. They are not only to wait for judg- 
ment (ver. 8), but especially for the salvation which will issue 
therefrom (ver. 9 ff.) —b, understood temporally (= 739), would 
yield no sense. Kleinert, Keil: “for the prey,” is little 
relevant; Ewald: “for the attack,” a meaning without warrant. 
Read after LXX, Syr. 1y?, After Yahveh has been long 
despised and neglected, He will arise before the world as an 
accusing witness, and also Judge—nwn, my judicial decision, 
sentence, containing here not merely the judgment, but especially 
the mode of its execution. ‘'p °v3p, for my gathering together 
the kingdoms, is subordinate to the, in itself neutral, mond; and 
again the final jaw, indicating most plainly the judicial deci- 
sion, is subordinate to the former.—It is God’s purpose to make 
the whole earth feel the full power of the divine anger against 
sin ; cf.i. 2 ff. The root passage is Joel iv. 2 ff., both in wording 
and conception.— yt, Baer needlessly with dagesh dirimens.— 
In the fire of my zeal, etc., as in i. 18.—This ver. 8, according 
to the Massoretes, is the only verse of the Bible in which all 
the letters of the alphabet, even the final letters, occur. Ver. 9. 
The judgment is merely a means in order to purify, as \pn 
already intimated to hope—y87 with 5x, literally, “to turn to;” 
but the word implies the change (1 Sam. v. 9) which God will 
work in them, when He cleanses their lips and language (Gen. 
xi. 1), hitherto stained by godless speeches, that with one mind 
they may call on the name of Yahveh. The sing. 75y stands 
in contrast with the plur. Oy, although it is not expressly said 
that they will outwardly speak but one language. The chief 
matter is that all will call on Yahveh’s name (cf. ii. 11), and be 
subject to Him. Bearing one and the same yoke, they serve 
Him, in a sense, with one shoulder. Ver. 10. As in ii. 12 the 
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11. On that day thou shalt no more be ashamed for all the 
misdeeds which thou committedst against me, for then will 
I remove from thy midst thy arrogantly exulting ones, and 
thou shalt no more be haughty on my holy mountain. 
12. And I leave in thy midst a poor, needy people; and they 
hide themselves in the name of Yahveh. 13. Those remain- 
ing of Israel shall do no evil, and speak no lies, and in their 
mouth no deceitful tongue is found. For they shall feed and 
lie down, and none shall make them afraid. 

14. Sing, O daughter of Zion! Shout, O Israel! Rejoice 
and exult with the whole heart, O daughter of Jerusalem ! 


farthest southern country is mentioned, where God will still 
have worshippers. To ‘ny is added, as an explanatory apposi- 
tion, MB 3, my daughter of the scattered ones, ie. diaspora. 
Yahveh then has worshippers in spirit and in truth in the 
farthest heathen lands, and regards them as His diaspora, His 
scattered Church. These will bring gifts of homage (first-fruits, 
etc.) in solemn procession, namely, to J erusalem (cf. on ii. 11). 
Some explain the passage differently, according to the later 
Isa. Ixvi. 20, in the sense that the worshippers of Yahveh and 
His scattered ones are the object of the offering of the heathen: 
as my meat-offering, or at least "S12 NI, as accus. in this sense. 
But the two expressions are most naturally understood as co- 
ordinate nominatives, and in this sense Isa. xviii. 7 already 
spoke of the same people. Ver. 11 is addressed to the Church 
on Zion, which will also have gone through a purifying process. 
Then the sense of guilt, the torment of self-reproach, ceases. 
As a transitory stage certainly this internal self-condemuation, 
of which at present they are, alas! incapable (ii. 1, ili. 5), is 
indispensable ; cf. Ezek. xvi. 61, 63, ete. But in the state of 
blessed acceptance, which God introduces, this self-condemna- 
tion will have no place. The past is done away (ver. 15; 
Micah vii. 19), and—to which the language here at once passes 
on—by destroying the transgressors the Lord has provided 
at that very time that in the future sins of arrogance shall 
be no more seen. —7n3%5, infinitive, Ges. § 45, 10. Ver. 12. 
The poverty and need of the survivors will preserve them 
humble, and lead to trust in God. Isa. xiv. 30 is similar in 
tone. Ver. 13. As regards equity, truth, and peaceableness, 
that people of the Lord will present the opposite of what the 
Jerusalemites are to-day. In keeping with its innocence it is 
viewed as a nation of shepherds, as in Isa. xiv.30. Ver. 14. Cf. 
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15. Yahveh has taken away thy judgments, purged out thy 
foe. King of Israel is Yahveh in thy midst, thou shalt no 
longer have to fear evil. 16. On that day it shall be said to 
Jerusalem: Fear not! Zion, let not thy hands be slack! 
17. Yahveh, thy God, is in thy midst, a mighty one able to 
save. He delights in thee in love, is silent in his joy, exults 
over thee with singing! 18. The anxious ones far from the 
assembly I will gather; they are thine ; upon her the reproach 
is a burden. 19. Behold, I will deal with all thy oppressors 
at that time, and will save that which is lame, and gather 
together that which is scattered, and set them for praise and 


the later passage, Zech. ii. 14, and also Zech. ix. 9.—Daughter 
of Zion, cf. as to form Comm. on Isa. i. 8. Ver. 15. If God has 
removed the judgments, and purged away the enemies guilty of 
such deeds, He has taken away the burden of guilt which made 
the judgments necessary.—Yahveh, King (cf. Obad. 21 already) 
of Israel; the entire nation is then again gathered round His 
throne on Zion. Ver. 16. ? os means, in Hos. ii. 1, directly : 
to give one a name, which would well suit the first clause here 
(cf. Isa. lxii. 11 f.); but then we should expect wy) instead of 
the vocative.—Letting the hands hang down, a sign of despond- 
ency. The final Church, on the contrary, is decided and full of 
energy. Ver. 17. The God, who dwells in Zion, is a mighty one 
(cf. Isa. ix. 5, of the divine-human Messiah), strong enough to 
fortify against all evil—'a 'y ww, like a bridegroom who finds 
nothing but rapture in his bride—Zs silent in his delight, bor- 
rowed from the same relation. The lover is absorbed with 
quiet joy in the object of his affection. To explain the silence 
of ceasing from divine rebuke is too weak, although such 
rebuke, of course, is over. The reading wn (LXX) does not 
suit the context ; it would mean: he will do a new thing (Hitz.), 
or renew his youth (Ewald).—The silence of the lover turns 
into loud singing. Ver. 18. The anxious ones (for ‘353, partic. 
Niph. of 1) away from the assembly, i.e. who grieve because 
they are cut off from the place and feast where God meets with 
His people.— 0», of thee, belonging to thee—™y, Hitz. et al., 
refer to the nia, the congregation of exiles; it is better applied 
to the congregation addressed, on which the captivity of many 
of its members lies as a reproach. Ver. 19. nwy, absolutely, 
according to the context, in malam partem ; to be supplemented 
as in Micah v. 14; Ezek. xxiii. 25,—That which ws lame, ete. 
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renown in the whole earth, where their shame was. 20. At 
that time I will bring you in, and at the time when I gather 
you together, for I will make you a renown and a praise 
among all nations of the earth, when I bring home your 
captives before your eyes, Yahveh said. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. iii The Judgment purifies Jerusalem and 
makes it God’s city, and makes the World God’s kingdom. 
a. The corrupt Jerusalem of the present, vv. 1-7; 0. the 
Transforming of the Heathen, ver. 8 f.; ¢. the Transforming 
of Israel-Judah, vv. 10-13; d. the Final Happiness of Zion, 
vv. 14-20. 

After, in chs. i., ii, the salutary aim of God’s dealings with 
regard to Israel and the heathen world has been cursorily 
indicated, in this final oracle the gracious purpose which God 
has in view, even in His judgments, finds full expression. 
That we may rightly measure the distance between His people 
as they actually are, and as they ought to be, and also will 
be under God’s wondrous leading, vv. 1-7 once more set 
before our eyes the disorganised Jerusalem of the present. 
But although its princes are thieves instead of protectors, its 
prophets bold jugglers instead of God’s witnesses, its priests 
despisers instead of guardians of holy things, there is yet one 
in the city who could teach all that is right, if men would 
only attend to His word and His visible reign in the outer 
world. But He finds no attention. He must therefore make 


see on Micah iv. 6.—For a praise and a name, or renown... . 
According to Deut. xxvi. 19, this was Israel’s destiny of old. 
The same found undreamt-of fulfilment when the dispersion 
issued in redemption, and redemption in the acknowledgment 
of its God in the whole earth. Onwa fxn S93 contracted mode 
of expression for ov onva "we or m3, The genitive relation is 
therefore a loose one, and the article may intervene. Cf. Phi- 
lippi, Status Constr. p. 38. Ver. 20. Cf. Deut. xxx. 3 ff 
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the world feel the whole weight of His judicial decree, and 
pour out the entire fulness of His wrath on the nations. The 
effect of this will be a blessed metamorphosis; the nations 
will call on Him as with one mouth (ver. 9), and send their 
gifts of homage from the farthest regions (ver. 10). And 
His own people will go forth from the heavy judgment, to 
which it falls a prey, reconciled and purified from its evil 
ways. There will be left a simple, poor, unostentatious people, 
dwelling quietly, piously, and peacefully in the land. These 
humble ones, whom the prophet sees in vision, are in the 
fulfilment the poor in spirit, the meek and peaceful, to whom 
the Preacher of the Mount promises the kingdom of heaven. 
As matter of fact, at the coming of Christ pride was the worst 
hindrance to men becoming partakers of salvation. Pride 
condemned itself when it scornfully refused to enter by that 
lowly gate by which the poor and ignorant found admission. 
In that last time of which Zephaniah speaks, and in which 
also the captive and scattered are to return home, the Lord 
will rejoice with unalloyed delight in His Church, standing 
in the closest, most loving fellowship with it. Ver. 17, de- 
scribing this, is one of the boldest sayings in the Bible. It 
would have been simply criminal to speak so of God, had not 
the prophet, like Hosea, seen deeper than all human reason 
into the mystery of God’s love to man. 

Thus this small prophetic book is not wanting in lofty 
spiritual vision. True, it does not speak specifically of the 
person of the divine-human King as the mediator of that new 
kingdom and fellowship of God; its oracles are not Messianic 
in this sense. But its predictions are entirely eschatological. 
They point on directly to the blessed goal, and depict the 
Lord’s dwelling in His Church with mysterious fervour, His 
rule over the nations, with the extension of His Church to all, 
so that differences of language and creed are abolished, and all 
as with one mouth call on His name, while His elect Church 
is raised above every gulf separating it from the holy God. 


HAGGAL 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE prophet Haggai (25, the festive one, perhaps born at a 
feast; LXX: "Ayyaios; Vulg.: Aggzus) is mentioned, along 
with his companion Zechariah, also in Ezra v. 1, vi. 14; 
according to these passages the two prophets, by their 
prophecies, were the means of the temple - building being 
undertaken, and they helped on its completion. Further 
particulars about their lives we do not get there. That Haggai . 
was older than Zechariah is rendered probable by the fact 
that he is named before the latter, and also, according to the 
dates of the oracles, began to prophesy before the latter, and 
then soon vanishes. From Hag. ii. 3, Ewald and others 
have inferred that Haggai himself saw the old temple; in 
which case, as seventy years had passed since its destruction, 
he must have been of a very advanced age. All the more 
precisely is the date of his appearance indicated in the case 
of each of his oracles. These all belong to the second year of 
Darius (520 B.c.), and, indeed, to its sixth, seventh, and ninth 
months, whereas the earliest oracles of Zechariah belong to the 
eighth and eleventh months of the same year; so that for a 
long time the two prophets spoke alternately to the people. 
All this happened in the decisive year when, at their 
instance, the building of the temple, which had long been at 
a standstill, was at last taken in hand with energy, and 
brought to the conclusion which it reached in the sixth year 


of Darius, According to Ezra iii. 8, indeed, the foundation 
28! 
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of the temple was already laid under Cyrus, in the second 
year after the return of the exiles. But the obstacles they 
encountered, the inadequate means at their command, and, 
above all, anxiety for their own dwellings and support, soon 
caused their zeal to cool and the work to come to a standstill. 
It has recently been contended, on grounds which are not 
altogether without weight, that nothing at all was done in 
that second year after the return (534), in which Ezra iii. 
puts the laying the foundation of the temple, as according to 
Hag. ii. 18, Zech. viii. 9, the founding of the temple is first 
taken in hand in the second year of Darius, and Ezra v. 2 
also speaks, not of a resumption, but of the beginning of 
the building, etc. So Schrader, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1867, 
p. 460 ff., with whom Steiner, e¢ al., agree. See, on the other 
hand, the defence of the historical character of Ezra iii. by 
F. W. Schultz in Lange’s Comm., and Oettli’s proof of the 
interruption of the building on Ezra iv. 5, v. 16, and in the 
excursus to ch. iv. The supposition of an unhistorical 
account in Ezra iii. is contradicted, not only by the fact that, 
according to Hag. ii. 14, sacrifices were offered at a holy 
place before the appearance of Haggai,—and therefore the 
first part of Ezra iii., which relates the erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering, is shown to be no mere castle in the air—but 
also by the assumption implied in Hag. ii. 3, that the temple 
was already visible in its outlines and partial beginnings, 
which gave intimation of its future importance. So appar- 
ently the idea of ‘°, like, as is well known, that of maa (to 
build, finish building, etc.), should be taken elastically, and 
understood here of a relative beginning. 

However this may be, in any case it was Haggai’s mission 
to stir up and encourage the colony for the work which, from 
indifference and want of faith, it had all too long neglected. 
His discourses move entirely around this temple-building. The 
first one rebukes the indolence of the people, which seemed to 
him untimely (i 2-11). The second one encourages to the 
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work by the assurance of the almighty help of God, who will 
bring His house to honour (ii. 2 ff.; ef. already the saying 
i.13). The third one, on the “foundation-day,” when they began 
again to lay stone on stone, announces a complete change in 
the mind of God, who, instead of evil, will now dispense good 
(ii. 10-19), The fourth oracle (ii. 20-23) speaks of the high 
dignity and importance of Zerubbabel, the royal builder of the 
temple and heir of the old Davidic promises, 

These discourses were, of course, first delivered orally before 
all the people and its leaders, then written down in substance, 
and that by the hand of the prophet himself. In form they 
do not exhibit the poetical fervour and original wealth of 
thought and figure which we admire in pre-exilic prophets, 
but bear on their face the impress of the poverty of the age. 
The phraseology is awkward, diffuse, and abounding in repeti- 
tions; the latter, however, make the prophet’s language all the 
more penetrating and emphatic, Nagelsbach well remarks: 
“ Under a large, thick shell, he usually conceals a small but 
highly valuable kernel.” To the power of his language the 
issue gives the best testimony. On the spirit pervading his 
words, see after ch. 1. 

Special works: Aug. Kohler, Die Weissagungen Haggais, 
1860; L. Reinke (Cath.), Der proph. Haggai, 1868 ; Wilh. 
Pressel, Hag., Sach., Mal., 1870. 


First DIscouRSE: ADDRESS YOURSELVES TO WORK, 
YE INDOLENT ONES! 


I. 1. In the second year of King Darius, in the sixth month, 
on the first day of the month, came Yahveh’s word, through 


CuarTer I. 


Ver. 1. ony niwa, Ges. § 120, 4.—wyw old Persian form: 
Darjawusch (from Zend. dar, Sanscr. dhar, to hold together; 
hence Herod. vi. 98 : épZe/ns); cf. the Babylonian form, Schrader, 
ii. 63; Darius, son of Hystaspes. The reckoning by this Persian 
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Haggai, the prophet, to Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, the 
governor of Judah, and to Joshua, the son of Jehozadak, the 
high priest, as follows: 2. Thus speaks Yahveh of hosts, say- 
ing: These people say: It is not yet time to appear, the time 
of the house of Yahveh to build it. 3. Then came the word 
of Yahveh, through Haggai, the prophet, as follows: 4. Is it 


as king stamps the low state of the Jewish nation at this time. 
The second year of his reign is 520 B.c.; the sixth month: 
Elul, falling mostly in September.—On the first day, therefore 
new moon, when the people assembled for worship, and the 
want of a proper house of God must have been the more 
strongly felt. 72,see Comm. on Jer. xxxvii. 2.—On the person 
of Haggai, see Introd—baam_ from 223 yi, sprung from 
Babylon; Schrader, ii. 66. Son of Shealtiel (contracted from 
i. 12, ii. 2), and therefore grandson of Jechoniah = Jehoiachin, 
who was carried captive to Babylon, according to 1 Chron. 
iii. 17, which passage certainly derives Zerubbabel from another 
son of Jehoiachin; see 1 Chron. iii. 19. Zerubbabel is also 
called "iw; see Ezra i. 8. This Davidite was appointed by 
Cyrus governor (Jer. li. 23) of Judah, Ezra v. 14.—Judah, 
the land is here called; for it, as for the nation, the 
tribal name is now gradually becoming the ruling one. 
(Ecolampadius here recalls Gen. xlix. 10—The ecclesiastical 
appears alongside the secular ruler; but in the second place, 
as Ibn Ezra early points out.—Jehozadak’s father, Seraiah, had 
been killed by Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxv. 18 ff; Jer. 
li. 24 ff.; he himself was carried into exile, 1 Chron. v. 41. _ 
Ver. 2. It is not yet time (> for “not yet,” as in Gen. ii. 5), 
ie. the right time (Orelli, Synon. der Zeit, p. 48 ff.) to come, to 
present oneself, namely, to build the temple; cf. 12%, ver. 14. 
The words: the time of the house of Yahveh, are added by 
way of explanation—In Haggai, whose style is generally 
difficult, the awkward phraseology ought not to cause much 
surprise. LXX ignore the first ny and read na, but at any 
rate give the text inaccurately. Hitz, instead of the first ny, 
reads mY for nny (Ps. lxxiv. 6). Ewald, Keil, Reinke also 
retain the Massoretic text. Ver. 3. The words of the people 
have made the author forget that he has already put them 
into the mouth of Yahveh, on which account he again 
introduces Yahveh’s words. Ver. 4. ny, as in ver. 2, the fit 
time. Ooms, Ges. § 121, 3.—npnBD (see on Jer. xxii. 14), 
without article, which is seldom absent after substantives 
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then time for you yourselves to dwell in your wainscoted 
houses, whereas this house lies waste? 5. And now, thus 
says Yahveh of hosts: Lay to heart your ways: 6. you have 
sown abundantly and brought in sparely, have eaten and were 
not satisfied, drunk and were not filled, clothed yourselves 
and there was none warm; and he who hired himself for 
wages put it in a bag with holes. 7. Thus says Yahveh of 
hosts: Lay to heart your ways! 8. Go up into the hill- 


with suff., follows loosely and the more emphatically: in 
your houses, wainscoted = “and that wainscoted.” Jerome: 
ornatis atque compositis, et que non tam ad usum sunt 
quam ad delicias. Cedar-wainscoting was also an ornament 
of the temple, 1 Kings vi. 9, vii. 3! Ver. 5. 325 DY, as in 
ver. 7 and ii. 15, 18, animum (329, the mental organ of per- 
ception) advertere. The summons directs their attention to 
the slight result which rewarded their toil in so self-seeking 
a spirit, therefore to the merited divine punishment.— Your 
ways = how you have fared. Jerome: considerate et in 
memoriam redigite que feceritis et que passi sitis. Ver. 6. A 
curse was on the labour, on meat and drink and clothing, 
on the hard-earned money. The absolute infinitives, which 
heighten the liveliness of the enumeration, are governed by 
the preceding ony1. The meaning is not that they did not 
venture to eat enough (Hitz.), but that the satisfaction as 
little corresponded to the amount eaten as the harvest to the 
quantity sown. Similarly Micah vi. 14; cf. also Hos. iv. 10; 
Lev. xxvi. 26.— 2” (of which infin. here) applies often not to 
immoderate enjoyment, but to a satisfying state of repletion.— 
Of > on (I am warm; cf. 1 Kings i. 2), the infin. stands here.— 
The day-labourer (1'3¥) hires himself, pledges his person and 
strength for wages (12%); but his wages go into a bag with 
holes—is gone before it is put to use. Ver. 7. This fresh 
allusion to their experience leads on to the summons, ver. 8. 
Laying to heart their experience should determine them to set 
to work. Ver. 8. Wood needs to be fetched from the hills; 
there was plenty of stone near at hand.—As long as the temple 
lies waste, God can delight on nothing on earth, cannot let His 
eye rest on anything with pleasure, and does not see Himself 
glorified. So Ew., Hitz.: “and feel myself honoured.” Others: 
“and glorify myself, namely, in my temple and people, and 
so bless it.” Keri, with paragogic 7, which, however, may be 
dispensed with; Baer-Del.: 7398. The lacking 7 (= 5) the 
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country, and get wood and build the house, that I may take 
pleasure therein and know myself glorified, has Yahveh said. 
9. You looked for much, and, behold, it came to little! and 
you brought home, and I blew it away. Wherefore? is the 
oracle of Yahveh of hosts. Because of my house which hes 
waste, whereas every one of you runs to his own house. 
10. Therefore have the heavens held back the dew above 
you, and the earth held back its fruit. 11. And I called for 
drought upon the land, and upon the mountains, and upon. the 
wheat, and upon the wine, and upon the oil, and upon what 
the earth brought forth, and upon men, and upon cattle, and 
upon all that the hands had worked for. 

12. Then Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua, the 


Babyl. treatise Yoma, 210, explains of the five things lacking 
in the second temple: 1. the ark, with cover and cherubim; 
2. the holy. fire; 3. the Shechinah ; 4. the spirit of prophecy ; 
5. Urim and Thummim. Ver. 9 resumes the description of 
the painful experience, ver. 6. The infinitive is from there. 
np, easily intelligible: to turn toward something with the 
secondary idea of hope, joyous expectation.—In consequence 
of the divine curse the stores vanished in a moment.—D's) 
pictures the speed with which they ran after their private 
business, whereas the temple was forsaken and solitary. Hitz. : 
«“ whereas, for every one among you, his own house is the aim 
of his zealous efforts.” Ver. 10. Hence the drought, from 
which they had plainly to suffer much in the last years.-—N99, 
to shut up, hold back, is transitive; but the first time the con- 
struction takes a different turn, with privative jo. The dew, 
which in the summer months replaces the rain, will be as 
erievously absent as the latter. Over you, in local sense, as in 
Deut. xxviii. 23. Ver. 11. 29h is in retribution for the 3N, 
vv 4,9. So already Ibn Ezra, Abrabanel. Here it is not 
devastation (still less 299, LXX!), but just the drought spoken 
of already in ver. 10.— Wheat, wine, oil, as in Hos. 1. 10 and 
often. On men and beasts, also, this plague is invoked, because 
they have grievously to suffer by it; cf.,in regard to the latter, 
Joel i. 18.—All the labour of the hands is added here, as in 
Ps. exxviii. 2, in reference to products of the earth, in order 
to recall how much human labour is frustrated thereby. 
Ver. 12. ynw, with 3, to hearken to = to accept obediently, 
intimates that they showed themselves willing to obey, although 
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son of Jehozadak, the high priest, and the whole of the rest 
of the people, hearkened to the voice of Yahveh, their God, 
and to the words of Haggai, the prophet, as Yahveh their 
God had sent him; and the people feared before Yahveh. 
13. Then spake Haggai, the messenger of Yahveh, in a divine 
mission to the people, thus: I am with you, is Yahveh’s 
oracle—14. Then Yahveh stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel, 
the son of Shealtiel, the governor of Judah, and the spirit of 
Joshua, the son of Jehozadak, the high priest, and the spirit 
of the rest of the people, that they came and carried on work 
in the house of Yahveh of hosts, their God, 15. on the four 
and twentieth day of the month, in the sixth (month), in the 
second year of King Darius. 


they did not yet set to work; afterwards, with the more 
unusual >y, in the same sense (as in Jer. xxvi. 5).—The entire 
remnant of the people, as in ii. 2, the rest of the people beside 
the leaders enumerated = “ the entire people of the land,” ii. 4. 
On the other hand, Hitz. explains it differently, according to 
Zech. viii. 6, where, however, the context is different—The 
prophet’s words are to be listened to like Yahveh’s, in keeping 
with the fact that (Wwx2) the former was sent by the latter 
LXX, Syr. add: “to them.” pms may certainly easily have 
dropped out; cf. Jer. xliii, 1. Ver. 13. qxbo; the prophet is 
here called messenger, because it is his office to convey divine 
messages ; also of the priests, Mal. ii. 7—Jn divine mission, In 
the capacity of a qxoo, not by his own judgment = ‘7 723, 
1 Kings xiii 18. I am with you, brief but pregnant 
assurance, promising them in the work, for which they show 
themselves ready, divine assistance, protection, and honour. 
Ver. 14. movne Vn denotes often, in later books, the divine 
incitement of man’s spirit to God-pleasing action, eg. Ezra 
i. 1,5; 1 Chron. v. 26. Ecolampadius: “So much are our good 
works the Lord’s, that even the willing and venturing proceeds 
from Him.” Ver. 15 gives another date indicating the moment 
when the work was taken in hand; for it cannot be joined 
with ch. ii., where a new date at once follows. As the words 
stand, “carrying out the work in the house of Yahveh,” 
ver. 14 must be understood of preparatory labour,—removing 
rubbish, collecting material, etc.—as the first stone is laid, 
and the proper beginning of the building made, exactly three 
months later (according to ii. 10,18). But the precise agree- 
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EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. i. First Discourse of Haggai: Address 
yourselves to the work, ye indolent ones! 1. Indolence 
rebuked, vv. 2-4; 2. Description of the evil it caused, with 
summons to action, vv. 5-11; 3. Effect of the discourse, 
vy. 12-15. 

The first discourse, the practical issue of which is the 
summons, ver. 8, is addressed primarily to the two heads of 
the Judean community, the representatives of the monarchy 
and the priesthood, whose offices were just as indispensable to 
the Israelitish commonwealth as the temple itself, and who 
must lead the way with counsel and act in the building of 
the temple. Yet the sharp rebuke running through this 
discourse is plainly not directed against these two, who had 
perhaps long been impatient for the continuance of the work, 
but against the nation, which had left them without support, 
and excused its laziness and worldly spirit with the favourite 
excuses in such cases: The undertaking is not timely (ver. 2), 
the circumstances are still too unfavourable, God’s hour is 
not yet come, which did not prevent them providing for their 
own comfort, despite the unfavourable time (ver. 4), On the 
contrary, Haggai assures them at once of the divine assistance, 
as soon as they are willing to do anything in God’s honour, 
instead of putting Him off with fine language. He gives no 


ment with that date, ii. 10, 18, suggests the conjecture that an 
annotator has taken the words, which are appended very loosely 
in i. 15, from there and inserted them here: on the four and 
twentieth day of the month, in the ninth, etc. ; but a later 
writer, instead of ninth, put: in the sixth, because in ch. 1. 
elsewhere the sixth month is found, and in ch. ii. 1 the seventh 
follows.—At any rate, it was not merely three weeks before 
the proper work of building could begin, but three months 
before consultings, organising the people, removing the rubbish, 
etc., were finished. Readiness to work was certainly expressed, 
and preparations for it were made, which is also assumed in 
i. 1 ff 
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intimation that he draws this assurance from Jer. xxv. 11 f., 
because the temple has now lain waste almost seventy years, 
or that the change of government in the Persian capital gives 
him hope, but he takes his stand simply on the word of the 
Lord which has come to him. 

The rising of Yahveh’s house out of its ruin was now the 
primary condition of the continuance and revived prosperity 
of Yahveh’s Church; and in the greater or less willingness to 
bring offerings for the purpose the greater or less attachment 
to Yahveh Himself was reflected. Hence the zeal which 
Hageai and Zechariah display for the work ought not to strike 
us as unprophetic. De Wette (Linl. ins A. 7., Aufl. 7) finds 
fault with Haggai. “He rebukes without enthusiasm, exhorts 
and promises on the principles of a common doctrine of 
retribution and the suggestions of a mean patriotism (ii. 6-9), 
along with unprophetic zeal for the restoring of the old 
cultus.” But as concerns the idea of retribution in God’s 
blessing and anger taught here (and in ch, ii), it is only 
common in so far as it rests upon a view of divine control 
even in the dispensing of natural gifts and blessings common 
to the prophets and the Torah. One thing certainly must be 
conceded: Haggai assumes no enthusiasm in his countrymen 
for ideal blessings, nay, he scarcely regards many of them as 
capable of it; therefore he appeals first, not to their patriot- 
ism, their sense of honour, their love and gratitude to God 
(cf., however, the honour of God, ver. 8), but to their keen 
sense of their own interest; he reckons up to them how little 
they have gained by their miserable saving and toiling, A 
selfish generation, poor in higher aspirations and devoted only 
to material gain, must be convinced what great losses it incurs 
even outwardly by departing from God, the giver of all good 
things. This reference to the bitter experiences of recent 
days must have had a piercing effect on the hearers. Their 
conscience woke up, and there were expressions indicating 
their change of mind (ver. 12), on which Haggai was able at 

- 
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once to follow up his rebukes by a word of comfort (ver. 13). 
Ver. 14f remarks by way of preliminary that action also 
followed. 


Srconp DiIscouRSE: BE OF GooD CHEER! 


II. 1. In the seventh (month), on the one and twentieth 
(day) of the month came Yahveh’s word through Haggai, the 
prophet, as follows: 2. Speak now to Zerubbabel, the son 
of Shealtiel, the governor of Judah, and to Joshua, the son of 
Jehozadak, the high priest, and to the rest of the people as 
follows: 3. Who is left among you that saw this house in its 
former glory, and how do you see it now? Is it not as 
nothing in your eyes? 4. And now be of good cheer, Zerub- 


CHAPTER IT, 


Ver. 1. In the seventh (month, 1.c. Tishri, corresponding for 
the most part to October), on the twenty-first (day) of the 
month; thus about seven weeks after the festival-address in 
i. 1, Haggai delivered a second, again on a feast-day, the seventh 
of the feast of Tabernacles; cf. Lev. xxiii. 24 ff, 39. Ver. 2. The 
prophet is addressed as if it said, ver. 1, ‘3n ON. The address as 
in i. 1, but with “the rest of the people” added (i. 12, 14). 
Ver. 3. 1Nwon. The article expresses a definition of quality: 
such an one as is left. The singular form certainly intimates 
that those in question were only found here and there, whereas 
fourteen years before, at the stone-laying, there were many of 
them, Ezra iii. 12.— This house, etc. According to the 
Israelitish view there was not a Solomonic, Zerubbabel, 
Herodian temple, but only one house of Yahveh in different 
forms on Zion.—Et qualem eam nunc videtis? 0, as in Num. 
xiii. 18.—Respecting the twofold 3, see on Hos. iv. 9.—The 
mean look of the present temple will refer, not so much to its 
dimensions (those stated in Ezra vi. 3 would even surpass the 
Solomonic), as rather to the style of building and equipment, 
which in view of the scanty means and the absence of irre- 
placeable treasures like the ark, etc., must have had a poor and 
unfinished appearance; cf. Zech. iv. 10. The prophet does not 
hesitate to concede the difference in order the more brightly to 
illustrate the promise. Ver. 4. ptn, expresses the firm, con- 
fident state of mind, when a man, sure of his cause, can 
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babel !—is the oracle of Yahveh,—and be of good cheer, 
Joshua, son of Jehozadak, thou high priest! And be of good 
cheer, all ye people of the land !—is Yahveh’s oracle—and 
work! For I am with you, is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts. 
5. The word, which I covenanted with you, when you came 
out of Egypt—and my spirit shall abide continually in your 
midst. Fear ye not! 6. For thus says Yahveh of hosts : 
There is yet one time, a short one, then will I shake the 
heavens and the earth, the sea and the dry land; 7. and I 
will stir up all heathen nations, and the most precious things 
of all the heathen shall come, and I will fill this house with 


prosecute it with energy. This inward strength rests here, as 
in Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, on the consciousness of divine assistance. 
Ver. 5. The accus. 1277 ns, very diversely explained, depends 
on an unexpressed transitive verb, corresponding to the intransi- 
tive nay; perhaps Hiphil of op, in the sense of Isa. xl. 8: The 
word, which I settled with you (M3, stipulated, Ges. § 44, 
Anm. 6), I will keep; the word shall be observed; the verb 
was not expressed, because that of the second clause is akin in 
meaning: That word shall have permanent validity, the Spirit 
shall permanently abide. The reference in that word is to the 
promise of mutual possession, Ex. vi. 7, xix. 5, to which 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel so often allude-—137 ™5, to settle a 
word by agreement, formed from the phrasen2n3. Gods 
Spirit, who dwells in their midst (not: in their heart) as a spirit 
of revelation and power for all God-pleasing work, is the best 
security for their union with God and the success of their 
work; cf. Zech. iv. 6. Only this promise is not to be limited 
to the building of the temple. Cf the similar, Isa. lix. 21.— 
Fear ye not, warns against loss of heart, as if the work were 
hopeless. The prophet is fond of condensing the chief thought 
in a brief final saying; therefore not to be attached to what 
follows. Ver. 6. AMS NY, LXX erroneously: “once again ” 
(after which Heb. xii. 26); cf, rather as to the meaning of Ty 
Comm. on Isa. x. 25 and on Hab. ii. 3; also Ex. xvii. 4. 
Properly, one (neuter=a section of time) yet lasts, and that a 
brief one,—then will I... .—The shaking, which Yahveh 
then effects, embraces the whole creation. Ver. 7 indicates the 
aim of this universal convulsion.— 3 ‘3 nn, the deliciw of all 
nations, the most costly things they have, in which they find 
their highest delight; not directly personal, “the noblest of the 


heathen ” (LXX, Hitz. et al.), as little as bin Isa. lx. 5; the 
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glory, has Yahveh of hosts said. 8. Mine is the silver and 
mine the gold, says Yahveh of hosts. 9. Greater shall be the 
after glory of this house than the former, has Yahveh of 
hosts said. And in this place I will give peace, is the oracle 
of Yahveh of hosts. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii. 1-9. Second Discourse: Be of good 
cheer! 1. Consolation for the poverty of outward circum- 
stances, vv. 1-6; 2. Promise of undreamt-of glory in the 
new Temple, vv. 7—9. 

This discourse falls about seven weeks later than the first 
one, and therefore at a time when preparations for the build- 
ing were being earnestly urged on. If it was said there, 
Work! it is now said, Be of good cheer! This appeal to 
such as were obedient, but timid and of little faith, is sup- 
ported by glorious promises. This timidity, which the 
prophet wishes to check, has its ground, as appears from the 
discourse itself, in the scantiness of means and resources 
which had troubled the hearts of many even at the first © 
stone-laying. The reference is not merely to poverty in gold 
and silver, but also to the want of the divine insignia and 


reference is rather to what they bring to the temple by way 
of homage.—Vulg.: et veniet desideratus cunctis gentibus ; 
Luth. : “then shall the comfort of all the heathen come.” But 
this personal Messianic interpretation is wrecked on the plur. 
wa.—T fill this house with glory, applies in this connection to 
the glory which God will cause to come out of the world into 
His house in the form of gifts of homage (cf. i. 8), not to the 
heavenly gifts with which He will fill it from Himself (1 Kings 
viii. 11). Ver. 8. What is called silver and gold, this is at my 
command. Ver. 9 gives the complete answer to the complaints 
challenged in ver. 3.—Jn this place, applies to the temple. As 
the most precious things gather here, so God’s most precious 
gift proceeds from here, peace in the strict sense, such as pro- 
ceeds from Zion, Isa. ii. 3f, xi. 6 ff; and in the wider range: 
undisturbed inward and outward wellbeing, prosperity. 
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jewels, which could not be replaced. The fear of resistance 
on the part of envious opponents (cf. Ezra v. 3) might still 
perhaps have a discouraging influence, but is here less con- 
spicuous. Let it comfort them for the present, that the Lord 
is with them with His spiritual gifts, which should be more 
highly valued than all gold and silver (ver. 5). Yet this 
outward insignificance shall not be permanent. On the 
contrary, there is near at hand a complete inward and out- 
ward transforming of the world. By God's powerful inter- 
position the temple, despite its poor appearance, shall draw to 
itself the attention and reverential desire of all nations. 
They will bring thither in homage the noblest and most 
precious things, obtaining there a treasure which they do not 
possess: the peace of God, embracing in itself all salvation 
and all happiness. 

This oracle of Haggai was in the circumstances of the age 
of astounding boldness, and if the prophet had not been 
illuminated for it from above, we might judge of it as de 
Wette does (p. 289). But it was not fantastic “ patriotism ” 
which moved him thereto, but God’s unerring Spirit. This is 
shown by the fulfilment. Even in outward respects the 
fulfilment was not wanting. The after glory of the house 
was greater than the former. Not only in the course of time 
did many non-Israelitish princes show it honour and accord 
it their favour, like Darius (Ezra vi. 6-12), Artaxerxes (Ezra 
vii. 12 ff), and later ones (2 Mace. iii. 2; Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
ii. 17. 3); but, in fact, this post-exilic temple was more 
gloriously adorned by Herod than ever the pre-exilic one had 
been (Joseph. Ant. xv. 11). But certainly all this was at most 
a prelude to the fulfilment. The prophecy was far from being 
exhausted in it. The world-embracing transformation here 
set before the view, was brought about by Jesus Christ, 
who opened His Father’s house to the heathen. In this the 
chief point is not, that within the precincts of this temple 
founded by Zerubbabel, Jesus sounded forth the peaceful 
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message of the gospel, and by His presence adorned this 
house more gloriously than all the sacredness of the Old 
Covenant had done, although even this was important in the 
carrying out of prophecy and fulfilment; the most important 
point was, that in Israel and from Israel, Christ established 
for all nations the most glorious scene of the worship of the 
true God. Of course the temple of stone had to give 
place to a spiritual one. To Haggai the temple of stone is 
still identical with the dwelling of the true God, as Zerub- 
babel for a time takes the place of the Messiah. In 
Zechariah, on the other hand, the more ideal temple of the 
future and the priest-king of the time of consummation are 
severed from their representatives of that day. 

Finally, as relates to the brief time which Haggai allows 
for the beginning of that epoch, ii. 6, whereas half a millennium 
intervened before the birth of the Messiah, we should not 
forget that the history of a temple must be measured by 
another standard than that of a man; and, moreover, 2 Pet. 
iii. 8 applies to the stages in the growth of God’s kingdom. 
But with the restoration of the theocracy after the exile, the 
last stage was reached before its complete transformation, and 
the creat national movements soon to begin paved the way 
for that state of the world, which by a wise arrangement was 
destined to precede the entrance of the kingdom of God. 


Tarp DiscoursE: CoMrorTING DISCLOSURES RESPECTING THE 
EFFECTS OF THE TEMPLE-BUILDING. 


II. 10. On the four and twentieth (day) of the ninth 
(month), in the second year of Darius, came Yahveh’s word 
through Haggai, the prophet, as follows: 11. Thus has 


Ver. 10. The ninth month, Chisleu, falling in the second 
half of November and December: the time of the early rain 
and the sowing of winter crops following thereon. Ver. 11. 
rmin Sxw, to ask legal advice. It was the office of the priests 
to give this in individual cases; cf. Deut. xxxiii. 10; Mal. ii. 7. 
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Yahveh of hosts said: Seek now of the priests instruction 
in the law as follows: 12. Suppose a man bears sacred flesh in 
the skirt of his garment, and he touches with his skirt bread 
or cooked things, or wine, or oil, or any meat, will this be 
sacred? Then the priests answered and said, No. 13. 
Then said Haggai, But if one unclean from a dead man 
touch all this, will it be unclean? Then the priests 
answered and said, It will be unclean. 14. Then Haggai 
answered and said, Such is this people, and such this nation 
before me, is Yahveh’s oracle; and such all the labour of 
their hands, and what they offer there—this is unclean. 
15. And now, I pray you, lay to heart from this day back- 


Beside the written law they knew also the legal usage, by 
which the law was interpreted and supplemented. Ver. 12. 
im, see on Jer. ili 1; =O8, ver. 13.—Holy flesh (Ser. xi. Lb), 
ie. flesh of a victim offered to God. The garment itself, 
brought into contact with sacrificial flesh, according to Lev. 
vi. 20, is holy. Yet its holiness, according to the declaration 
of the priests, who possess a more detailed tradition, does not 
extend farther. That the prophet actually asked them accord- 
ing to the direction received, is passed over as self-evident. 
Ver. 13. In the same way it is assumed here that the second 
question was dictated to Hageai by the Lord.—w5) Nn, as in 
Lev. xxii. 4, one made unclean by the soul of a dead man ; 
—wnr 'v, Lev. xix. 28, Num. ix. 6f; more completely nt) W53, 
Lev. xxi. 11. As death is repulsive to the living and holy 
God, whoever touches a corpse or comes neat it is made 
unclean by the outgoing sowl of the dead person; cf. Num. 
xix. 11 ff and elsewhere. — The affirmative answer agrees 
with Num. xix. 22, according to which one defiled in this 
way makes everything he touches unclean. Ver. 14. He 
answered; he addressed this apostrophe not only to the 
priests, but, of course, to the people themselves.—}3 = talis. 
As they are just as much polluted in God’s sight by neglect 
of holy things as a man defiled by a corpse, so they pollute 
everything they touch.—4", contemptuously: this people 
living without God like the heathen.—25}, before me, in my 
eyes.—The product of their labour is unclean; so also what 
they offer there (on the altar already standing, Ezra ili. 3); 
therefore their offering is displeasing in the highest degree. 
Ver. 15 is again resumed in ver. 18, where also the date is 
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ward, when yet stone was not laid on stone in the temple of 
Yahveh: 16. At the time one came to a corn-heap of twenty 
(measures), and there were ten; one came to the winefat to 
draw out fifty measures, and there were twenty. 17. I 
smote you with blasting and with mildew and with hail, all 
the labour of your hands; and you turned not to me, is 
Yahveh’s oracle. 18. Lay now to heart from this day 
backward, from the four and twentieth day of the ninth 
(month), as from the day when the temple of Yahveh was 


stated.—nbyx, properly = and upward, «ie. backward in time, 
when. ... The stream of time is here viewed as flowing 
downward; differently 1 Sam. xvi. 13.—Ver. 16. Corresponds 
in contents and in antithetical form, descriptive of the illusion, 
to ch. i. 6, 9.—}® in onvnD in temporal sense, and that parti- 
tively: from their being = at the time when these days were.— 
One came to a corn-heap of twenty, which one estimated at 
twenty,—but in threshing it yielded only half. The usual 
measure must be supplied to the numbers; here, in keeping 
with the supposed size of such a heap, perhaps seah =a third 
of an ephah (see Comm. on Isa. v. 10).—i™%8, elsewhere “ wine- 
press” (Isa. lxiii. 3), here a measure, probably as much as was 
pressed at one time. LXX, merpyrqs, therefore=bath (on 
Isa. v. 10). Ver. 17. Like Amos iv. 9; even the ‘}x) has 
arisen from recollection of that refrain—The second accusa- 
tive, “all the labour of your hands,” appositionally defines the 
first one more exactly ; according to others, accus. of local 
reference: in all the labours... .—Instead of 0338 the 
resolved form with ns&, which here also does not express the 
nominative (Ges. § 117, 2), but accus. of the adverbial 
object, Bottcher, Lehrbuch, § 516d. Ver. 18. The present 
day, whose date is to be observed, is called the day when 
the temple was fownded, or when they began to lay stone on 
stone (ver. 15). 12 joins on in like sense to the clauses with 
12; it is not meant to indicate the opposite term, ze. the 
foundation day of the year 534 emphasised in Ezra iii. 10; cf. 
Introd. See, on the contrary, Zech. viii. 9,—}95 is synonymous 
with }!2 and opposite of 3) (Hitz.). Even apart from Ezra iit, 
it may certainly seem strange that the time of uncleanness 
and displeasure is said to reach to this date, and here first the 
founding of the temple is spoken of; whereas work at the 
temple had been going on for three months according to i. 15 
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founded, lay to heart. 19. Is the corn yet in the barn? 
moreover the vine and the fig tree, and the pomegranate 
and the olive tree have not brought forth: from this day I 
will bless. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii. 10-19. Third Discourse: Comforting 
Counsel respecting the results of the Temple-building. 1. A 
Double Question of Law, vv. 11-13; 2. Its Symbolic 
Application, vv. 14-19. 

The fact that the prophet, on the day when the work of 
building began anew (which doubtless took place with certain 
solemnities), joins the promises, which according to the first dis- 
course were to be then expected, to two rules of the ceremonial 
law, which he gets the priests to state, shows how general 
maxims bearing on the mutual relation of God and man 
underlie such definitions of the Torah; hence they apply to 
other relations than the Levitical. Here the principle comes to 
view that the attribute of impurity in God’s sight in general, 
is transmitted further than the character of holiness, of con- 
secration to the Lord. In the latter respect it is not enough 
to touch things with a holy skirt in order to hallow them. 
No fragmentary, self-willed service, such as was previously 
to be seen among them, would make them and their whole 
life holy and consecrated to God. Conversely, a high degree 
of Levitical impurity is transmitted to everything touched by 
one impure. So long as they are burdened with the guilt of 
disobedience and disloyalty in one important particular, their 


But see on the latter passage. Ver. 19. Once again the 
unfortunate circumstances, due to the divine displeasure, are 
referred to, in order then in a sentence to point out the 
transition to blessing.—Y, here as in Lev. xxvii. 30, corn 
in distinction from fruit—Even already, before the middle of 
winter is reached, the corn is all stored in the barns.— 
Pomegranate, Joel i. 12.—8wv3 xd intelligible even without 5. 
—Bless, used. often of bestowing fertility ; cf. Deut. xxviii. 8; 
Mal. iii. 10. 
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entire life and doings are utterly displeasing to God; in His 
sight they are as the unclean, who may not draw near to 
Him. On this day, this prophetic oracle begins to say, the 
threatening curse, resting on them because of the neglect of 
the building of the temple, is taken away from them. The 
blessed consequences of this will become just as visible and 
conspicuous as formerly the consequences of the divine dis- 
pleasure had been. 


FourtH ORACLE: DIVINE DISTINCTION OF THE PRINCE 
oF Davip’s HovsE. 


II. 20. And the word of Yahveh came the second time to 
Haggai on the four and twentieth (day) of the month, as 
follows: 21. Speak to Zerubbabel, the governor of J udah, as 
follows: 1 will shake the heavens and the earth; 22. and will 
overturn the throne of the kingdoms, and destroy the strength 
of the kingdoms of the heathen; and will overturn the 
chariots, and those that ride therein; and the horses and 
their riders shall fall down, every one by the sword of his 
comrade. 23. On that day, is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts, 


Ver. 21. '» ‘8, futur. instans as in ver. 6. Ver. 22. The 
God-caused convulsions (ver. 21) will have for their effect the 
overthrow of powerful thrones and kingdoms—Nd3 refers, not 
to a definite throne, in which the world-power would confront 
the people of God, but is as general as pin. The armies of 
the heathen have their strength and pride especially in their 
dreaded chariots and cavalry (Ps. xx. 7; Zech. x. 5).—7', to go 
down, sink =a); cf. Isa. xxxii. 19.—One by the sword of his 
brother, comrade, fellow. God causes the heathen to destroy 
one another ; cf. Judg. vii. 22 ; Ezek. xxxvili. 21, and elsewhere. 
Ver. 23. Inpx; mpd used without special emphasis to prepare 
for important actions which are to be undertaken on any 
object, Deut. iv. 20 and elsewhere.—My servant, an honourable 
epithet, especially of David; cf. in particular Ps. Ixxvii. 70; 
1 Kings xi. 13, 32, 34, ete.; Jer. xxxili. 21f, 26; also of the 
future David, Ezek. xxxiv. 23f, xxxvii. 24f. Hence Hitzig’s 
distinction, to the effect that this is said about Zerubbabel, not 
as a descendant of David, but as the then ruler of the Jews, is 
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I will take thee, Zerubbabel, son of Shealtiel, my servant,— 
is Yahveh’s oracle—and set thee like a signet-ring: for I have 
chosen thee, is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii, 20-23. Fourth Oracle: God’s Distinc- 
tion of the Prince of David’s House. 

As the promise of the third discourse applied to the whole 
land and people, so the prophet on the same auspicious day, 
when the building was begun anew, was permitted also to 
convey ® gracious message of the Lord to his prince 
Zerubbabel. The impending catastrophe, ch. ii, 6, which 
is expounded ver. 21f, more on its political side, will 
result in the exalting of Zerubbabel as well as in the 
clorifying of the temple. When all thrones are over- 
turned and all armies fall, the Davidic throne will stand 
out all the more gloriously as chosen of God. Thus what 
is said in 2 Sam. vii. is in a sense repeated here. To the 
prince, anxious to honour the Lord by building His house, 
the Lord promises the greatest honour hereafter. This 
honour is briefly but significantly indicated by the symbol 
of the signet-ring. This expresses primarily the high esteem 
shown by carefully preserving anything in an honourable 
position as near as possible to the possessor. But the figure 
intimates, further, an intimate, personal relation of the Lord 
to that prince, as the signet-ring by bearing the initials of 
the possessor, who thus marks it as his, receives its ideal 
value, which is far greater than the real value. But von 
Hofmann extends this further than could occur to the mind 
of the prophet himself and his contemporaries, when he 


quite without warrant. On the contrary, the throne of David 
stands here plainly in contrast with the sinking world-empires 
(ver. 22).—D'v, used so absolutely, not: to put on, wear, but to 
place, make into something ; cf. for the rest Cant. viii. 6; Jer. 
xxii. 24; Eccles. xvii. 17, xlix. 11. 
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interprets the words thus: “This not merely means, that 
he will preserve him or hold him in honour like a signet- 
ring, but that He will give him the place of a signet-ring 
and use him as one... in the sense that only ¢hat and all 
that has existence and value before God, which has the seal 
of His acknowledgment and the stamp of His approval, by 
being submitted to Zerubbabel” (Schriftbeweis, ii. 2, p. 600). 
Only the fulfilment could bring out such a range of meaning 
in this mysteriously indefinite, but certainly from the first 
astonishingly magnificent, oracle. That this promise is 
attached to Zerubbabel’s person, with which Ezek. xvii. 22 f. 
should be compared, is to be estimated in the same way as 
Haggai’s statement about the world-embracing significance of 
the temple now to be built. Here also a step in advance is 
seen in Zechariah, in that he expressly distinguishes between 
the present bearer of office and the future Messiah. Haggai 
keeps to the present prince, but to him as the representative 
of the Davidic race and heir of the “ unchangeable mercies of 
David” (Isa. lv. 3),—certainly not without a consciousness 
that he was but an imperfect representative of that divine 
kingdom, which should attain perfect form in Israel in the 
person of a scion of David. The circumstance, that the two 
genealogies of Jesus contain the name Zerubbabel, points 
to the true fulfilment, Mark i 12 f.; Luke iii. 27. 


ZECHARIAH: 
INTRODUCTION. 
L ZECHARIAH, CHS, I.—VIII. 


ZECHARIAH (M2! = "31, he whom Yahveh remembers, a 
common name; LXX: Zayapias; Vulg.: Zacharias), contempo- 
rary of Haggai, according to Ezra v. 1, vi. 14, in common with 
the latter promoted the building of the temple, which is con- 
firmed by his prophecies contained in the first part of the book 
(chs. i—viii.). In the passages of Ezra just referred to he is 
simply called xyy-73, whereas the present heading and i. 7 
make him appear as son of Berechiah and grandson of Iddo. 
It has indeed been suggested that n’272-}2 in the present book 
is a later addition; this has been most acutely defended by 
Bleek (Altt. Hini.; cf. Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1852, p. 310 ff), 
who thinks that the author of chs. ix—xi. was Zechariah, son 
of Jeberechiah (mentioned Isa. viii. 2); but the compiler, who 
identified the two, transferred this m272 j2 from the heading 
of ch. ix. and combined it with yy j2. Similarly Knobel, 
Ortenberg. But this explanation has little probability. Rather 
the not uncommon circumstance may be assumed (cf. Gen. 
xxix. 5; 2 Kings ix. 20), that in the Ezra passages the 
prophet is named after the well-known grandfather, his father 
being passed by, perhaps, for the very purpose of avoiding 
any confusion with the Zechariah mentioned in Isa. viii. 2 ; 
perhaps, also, because the father had died early. As the 


Zechariah and Iddo mentioned in Neh. xii. 4, 16 are also to 
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be regarded as identical with the men in question here, it is 
clear from that chapter that they belonged to a priestly 
family; and also that Iddo, the grandfather of Zechariah, 
returned from exile with Zerubbabel, and was the head of a 
priestly house, in which dignity he was followed by Zechariah, 
who must himself have been still young at the time of his 
prophetic appearance, as his grandfather was still living after 
the return from exile. Of his life we know nothing in detail, 
and just as little of his death; as what is said in Matt. 
xxiii. 35 of the murder of a Zechariah, son of Berechiah, 
cannot apply to our prophet, of whose violent death there is 
no hint, but must be referred to Zechariah, son of Jehoiadah, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20 ff. 

The time, circumstances, and occasion of the appearance of 
Zechariah were much the same as in Haggai’s case (see there). 
Zechariah’s oracles, also, belong mostly to the second year of 
Darius (520 8.c.), when the united efforts of the two prophets 
succeeded in again setting on foot the work of temple- 
building. The last oracles of Zechariah preserved to us bear 
a date only later by two years (vii. 1)—fourth year of Darius 
(518 B.c.). The purpose of his prophecies is also the same 
as in Haggai. They are meant to encourage to that work, 
and to inspire confidence in the future of the nation and of 
God’s kingdom. But the contents are richer, as well as the 
form. The latter consists, in great part, of visions. In chs. 
i. 7-vi. visions in the proper sense of the word, imparted to 
the prophet, are related, zc. sensuous pictures of high spiritual 
significance which a higher power placed before his soul, and 
over against which he stood at first as recipient, until, by the 
help of the divine word, he gradually saw their significance. 
It ought not to be asserted that this form of vision sprang 
from foreign (Persian, Babylonian ?) influences. It is found 
already in Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah. On the other hand, 
the influence of foreign elements is seen in the awkward 
style of Zechariah, and in the use of the Chaldean names 
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of the months. The language is pretty free from 
Aramaisms. 

The obscurity of the visions was complained of in early 
days (Jerome, e¢ al.), and has been blamed in modern days. 
Yet the nature of a vision implies that, like a parable, it 
leaves something to reflection ; and does not express itself in 
simple thoughts, but gives scope for the play of imagination. 
The main thoughts are clear; and the complaint of Jerome is 
just as exaggerated as the criticism of de Wette, to the effect 
that the symbolism of the prophet shows no inventive genius, 
is unwarranted. To contemporaries the pictures—simple, yet 
grand and stately in form—must have appeared still plainer 
and richer in meaning. They are, to some extent, of poetical 
beauty; but always appropriate to the lofty subject which 
they seek to set forth. The theological gain is not slight. 

After a preliminary exhortation to repentance (i. 1-6), 
there follows, in i. 7-ch. vi.,an account of seven visions which 
Zechariah saw in one night, and to which shorter or longer 
oracles are attached. The purpose of the pictures and words 
is, in general, a consolatory one. The punishment of the 
heathen nations that despise Israel’s God is imminent (i. 8 ff, 
ii, 1 ff, vi. 1 ff); Jerusalem, lying in abasement, will, by 
God’s grace, rise to a height of prosperity and power never 
before reached or dreamt of when Yahveh comes to dwell 
therein (i. 13 ff, ii. 5 ff.). The priesthood there has a glorious 
future, and expects a wondrous consummation in the days of 
the Messiah, when God shall establish perfect reconciliation 
between Himself and His people (ch. iii.). Side by side with 
the priesthood, in God’s sight, stands the sacred monarchy ; 
both together convey perpetually God’s Spirit to the Church, 
so that, like the candlestick in the temple, it makes its light 
shine to His glory (ch. iv.). First, of course, the land must 
be cleansed from its sins (false swearing, sins of trade }), 
ch. v. 

The conclusion is a symbolical action enjoined on the 
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prophet, representing the union of the high-priestly with the 
regal dignity in the Messiah’s person. 

A longer discourse of the prophet is preserved from the 
fourth year of Darius (chs. vii. viii.), which he delivered on 
occasion of an inquiry, in the days of Jerusalem’s misfortune, 
concerning the necessity of fasting, and in which he sheds 
light on the conditions of a favourable turn in the fortunes of 
the city. If only the inhabitants of city and country will 
not fail in keeping the God-commanded duties to neighbours 
(vii. 9 £, viii, 16 f.), as already required by the early prophets, 
God fully intends to turn their fast-days into feast-days, and 
to make Jerusalem the much-frequented centre of the earth, 
and the channel of salvation to all nations. 


II. ZECHARIAH, CHS. IX.—XIV. 


While the authorship of the Zechariah named in the head- 
ing, and the contemporary of Zerubbabel, in regard to chs. 
i—viii. is acknowledged without question on the part of 
criticism, strong objection has been raised for a century past 
against ascribing chs. ix.—xiv. to the same period and the same 
author. ‘The first impulse to such doubts was given by the 
citation in Matt. xxvii. 9 f., by which passage the Englishman 
Joseph Mede felt himself compelled to ascribe Zech. ix.—xii. 
to Jeremiah; so with the Englishmen Hammond, Kidder, 
Whiston, ef al. The proper critical attempts, however, begin 
only in 1784, when the Hamburg preacher Fliigge published 
his anonymous treatise, in which he referred chs. ix.—xiv. to 
pre-exilic days, but split them up into nine fragments of 
different dates. Less arbitrary were the contemporary pro- 
posals of Bishop W. Newcome, who in 1785 published a 
commentary on the Minor Prophets, in which he also made 
Zech. ix.—xiv. arise in pre-exilic days—chs. ix.—xi. before the 
fall of the kingdom of Ephraim, chs. xii—xiv. in the time 
between Josiah’s death and the overthrow of Jerusalem, This 
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hypothesis, in its main features, has found most acceptance 
with critics down to recent days. In his wake, in addition 
to the pre-exilic origin, the twofold division was accepted 
(with exception, eg., of Rosenmiiller, who supposed but one 
author in the time of Uzziah), chs. ix—xi. being generally 
placed in the Isaianic age, chs. xii—xiv. in the days of 
Jeremiah. So, with deviations in details, Bertholdt (nérod.), 
Knobel, Ewald, v. Ortenberg, Bleek, E. Meier, Diestel, Schrader, 
Steiner, e¢ al. Hitzig, Reuss, in the case of chs. xii.—Xiv., 
rather suggest Manasseh’s days. Over against this entire 
group stands another, which transfers chs. ix._xiv. to late 
post-exilic, post-Zecharian days. So Eichhorn, who, after long 
vacillation (Introd., ed. 4), assigned these pieces to different 
epochs of the Greek-Maccabean period (332 B.c. to 161 B.C.). 
So also Corrodi, H. E. G. Paulus, Béttcher (Newe Hhrenlese, 
ii. 216). Vatke does not come quite so far down (fifth 
century). On the other hand, B. Stade has recently sought, 
in lengthy investigations, to show that the entire Second Part 
of Zechariah (chs. ix.—xiv.) is the work of one author writ- 
ing in the first decades of the third century B.c. Still, also, the 
unity of composition of the entire book, according to the 
traditional view, is defended by eminent advocates of different 
schools. So by M. J. H. Beckhaus (ntegritat der proph. 
Schriften, 1796), Jahn (Hinl.), F. B. Koster, Hengstenberg, 
de Wette (Hinl., ed. 4, whereas in ed. 1-3 he accepted pre- 
exilic origin), Stahelin, Havernick, Umbreit, Hofmann, Kohler, 
Burger, Keil, Kliefoth, Lange, Bredenkamp, C. H. H. Wright, 
et al. 

Against the unity of the author, and of the date of the 
entire book, criticism alleges—a. The great diversity of literary 
form and manner existing generally between Parts I. (chs. 
i—viii.) and IL. (chs. ix—xiv.). This is not to be denied, 
although it would be a mistake to let this formal element 
alone decide. In Part II. are wanting those careful headings, 
with indication of author and date, which are found in 

20 
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Zech. i. and Haggai. Chs, ix. 1, xii. 1, have a different 
character, apart from the fact that their origin is doubtful 
(cf. on xii. 1). The style in Parts I. and II. is very different, 
both as relates to the phraseology in particular, and the tenor 
of discourse generally. Common phrases (such as 2% 129, 
vii. 14 and ix. 8) cannot be cited as between other prophetic 
writings. The peculiar expressions of Part I. (cf. a catalogue 
of these in Kohler, ii. 27) are not found in Part IL, and 
conversely (cf. cbid. iii. 303 f.), which certainly, as Kohler 
rightly points out, is closely connected with the diversity of 
contents. The different tenor of the whole is of still greater 
importance. Whereas Zech. i., in the visions, indeed, presents 
an abundance, even in an esthetic aspect, of noble, lofty 
figures, but elsewhere offers a somewhat awkward, prosaic 
style; Part II., on the other hand, where visions proper do 
not occur, exhibits in the discourses a spirit and a fire of 
enthusiasm, such as one meets with elsewhere only in early 
prophetic writings, but there all the oftener—2d. As to con- 
tents, the circle of thought is also quite different in the two 
parts of the book, and where passages of similar sound occur 
(eg. iti. 14 and ix. 9) they stand, looked at closely, in an 
essentially different connection inwardly. However, this, too, 
cannot be conclusive against the unity of the author, as, ¢.g., we 
cannot demand that Zechariah, in his later discourses, should 
use again the entire angelology of the visionary part, the figure 
of Satan, the seven eyes of God, etc.—c. A much more im- 
portant point is, that the outward historical and political 
situation, presupposed in chs. ix.—xiv., is not that of the age 
of Zerubbabel. In the First Part, among the heathen nations 
hostile to God’s people, Babylon is prominent, and almost alone 
comes into view; on the other hand, in chs. ix.—xi, Syrians, 
Pheenicians, Philistines appear; then as great powers, 
swallowing up the nation, Assyria and Egypt, finally Javan 
in the distance. The single cities of the Syrians, Pheenicians, 
and Philistines still enjoy a certain independence; Gaza, at 
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any rate, still has its own king (ix. 3). In Zerubbabel’s time 
these countries (with the exception of Egypt) scarcely any 
longer come into serious account as political powers. That 
the heathen powers in question were only named in virtue of 
an “archaic schematism,” as traditional types of the foes of 
God’s kingdom, is little probable, in view of the inartificial 
vividness of these oracles.—d. As relates to the circumstances 
of Israel in chs. ix.—xi., captives of the nation are found in 
foreign lands (ix. 11 f.); but a more general exile is still to 
come (x. 2, 9); the temple at Jerusalem is still standing 
(xi. 13), despite ix. 8, which glances back, not at a destruc- 
tion, but at the various levyings of tribute that had occurred. 
Nay, even Ephraim has not gone into exile. This northern 
kingdom is not only often mentioned (as, in any case, in 
viii. 13), but is presupposed as a still existing power 
(ix. 10, 13, x. 6f, xi. 7,14). In distinction from this, chs. 
xii._xiv. certainly are occupied with Judah-Jerusalem, which 
is severely threatened.—e. The chief moral and religious 
faults, presupposed in Part IL. are pre-exilic. This part still 
contends chiefly against idolatry (x. 2), and regards the 
extirpation of the false prophets as yet future; their number 
must still have been great at the time when Zech. xiii. 2-6 
was written. On the other hand, in ch. v. nothing is heard 
of these pollutions of the land. Generally speaking, after the 
exile there is no complaint about idolatry, and little about 
false prophets ; cf., at all events, Neh. vi. 14; the incantatores, 
Mal. iii. 5, are of a different kind. The explanation that by 
idolatry is understood that which is opposed to God's will, is 
again too artificial. 

The elements adduced under ¢. and d. seem to us especially 
to be decisive for diversity of age and author; and, at the 
same time, many of the points dwelt on are strongly in 
favour of the pre-exilic origin of the Second Part. 

To be more definite, it seems right to see in Zech. 1x.—x1. a 
prophecy of a later contemporary of Hosea. The northern 
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kingdom still stands, but it is threatened with an invasion of 
the Assyrians from the north-east (xi. 1f.), and exile in 
Assyria and Egypt (x. 9f.; ef. Hos. xi. 11). The prophet 
who, in ch. xi., appears as a shepherd of the nation in God’s 
stead, even seems to have worked in the northern kingdom, 
perhaps a Judean like Amos (cf. on xi. 13), who, during the 
last tumults which, after the decease of Jeroboam II. pre- 
ceded the destruction of that kingdom, had to discharge the 
desperate mission of again joining the country to Judah, and 
saving it from destruction,—an attempt which, after he had 
acquired influence for a short time, at least with a portion of 
the community, failed for want of deeper insight and good 
disposition even on the part of the more receptive (see on 
xi. 4ff.). If this date of the oracles is the right one, the 
description of the Messianic king, ix. 9, forms a transition 
from the more general promises of Hosea to the more definite 
ones of Isaiah. 

In Zech. xii.—xiv., on the other hand, the scenery is notably 
different. Ephraim is no longer thought of. Jerusalem is 
severely threatened by the enemy, and will also, according to 
xiv. 1f., first succumb to him; but not for ever, as, on the 
contrary, it is destined to survive all attacks of the heathen, 
and, as the holy city of God, to triumph over them. The 
period from the death of Josiah at Megiddo (xi. 11) to the 
fall of Jerusalem suggests itself as the date of origin, therefore 
the time of Jeremiah. That this unnamed prophet at 
Jerusalem belonged, on account of xii. 1 ff, to the body of 
prophets opposed to Jeremiah, who held out vain hopes to 
the citizens, would be a perverse conclusion, as he by no 
means regards Jerusalem as impregnable ; but, on the contrary, 
in xiv. 1 f. announces its capture, xii. 1 ff. consequently speak- 
ing of a more remote future. Also, like Jeremiah, he finds 
himself in utter opposition to the vagrant prophets (xiii. 2 ff.). 

The often attempted proof of the unmistakeable literary 
dependence of these two sections on the last pre-exilic 
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prophets has not been established. Doubtless, if Joel were 
late post-exilic, the section, Zech. xii—xiv., which is’ plainly 
dependent on him, would have to be placed still later; see, 
however, Introd. to Joel. What, on the other hand, has 
recently been alleged, especially by Stade, to establish the 
dependence of these chapters (ix—xiv.) on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
ete. rests on subjective combination, and leads to the 
unsatisfactory conclusion that the author of these pieces was 
no prophet, but a scribe, who patched together an “ eschato- 
logical compendium” out of earlier prophecies. For this, 
however, his oracles, differing so widely from their supposed 
bases, are too original. The mention of Javan, also, does not 
compel us to come down to the Greek period (third century), 
as little as Joel iv. 6, which passage explains its mention 
in Zech. ix. 13. This late period, recommended by Stade, 
has against it, apart from the fact that the second part of 
the Canon was then certainly closed, the circumstance that 
there the historical and political conditions for these oracles 
are wanting. To understand by Egypt and Assyria the 
Ptolemean and Seleucid kingdom is very bold. That the 
latter would scarcely be described by Assyria in this age, see 
Kohler in Herzog, xiii. p. 182. In the same way, the 
explanation of the house of David and the house of Levi, in 
ch. xii. (at end) of the Jerusalem nobles and priests, who are 
said to have sat together in a court and condemned an 
innocent man to death, is foreign to the text. But especially 
in that period is the ground wanting for the entire appearance 
of the prophet (not scribe!) in God’s stead, as is related in 
xi. 4 ff The dilution of this vivid delineation into a 
“rhetorical turn” (Stade, i. 26), is much like a renouncing of 
explanation. In the same way, the interpretation of the 
three shepherds (xi. 8) as heathen powers, especially the three 
empires of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians (Stade, 
i. 71), which dissolved one the other, only shows the impossi- 
bility of getting a meaning out of the words suitable to that 
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period. No better is the desperate explanation of xi. 14: 
The people ridiculed the future (!) reunion of Israel and 
Judah, as well as the Messianic hopes attached thereto, of 
which the author prophesied in chs. ix., x. (Stade, 1. 28)! 

Little as, in face of the wide discrepancy in the results of 
criticism, we can reasonably consider the question as settled, 
we, meanwhile, see no more acceptable historical position for 
these sections than the one advocated above. In Zech. ii. as 
in Isa, xl.—lxvi., we have to do with prophecies which are not 
expressly ascribed to any prophet. Hence the controversy 
turns, not on the genuineness, but only on the correctness of 
the traditional view respecting the composition, and does not 
lessen the intrinsic value of these oracles. If we are asked 
how the tradition which we regard as erroneous could be 
formed, or how these prophecies could be added to Zechariah’s 
book, it is conceivable that they stood anonymously at the 
close of the Minor Prophets, and afterwards, when Malachi 
was added, lost their independence and were joined to 
Zechariah. (So also Strack, Handworterb., 2 ed. i. 174 £.—= 3 
ed. i, 255.) The similarity of the passages, ii. 14 and 
ix. 9, might contribute to the supposition of a Zecharian 
origin, as also xi. 17 and xiii. 7, in Part IL, invited to the 
combination. Because of the commonness of the name 
Zechariah, two authors of the same name have been suggested, 
and therewith in reference to chs. ix—xi. the Zechariah 
mentioned in Isa. viii. 2, who even had a father of the same 
name as the post-exilic Zechariah. See the further hypothesis 
at the beginning of this Introduction. 

Recent literature on Zechariah specifically : M. Baumgarten, 
De Nachigesichte Sacharjas, 2 Bde., Braunschw. 1854-55 (on 
chs. i—vi. from realistic standpoint, with practical aim, well 
done in particular parts) W. Neumann, Die Weissagungen 
des Sakharjah, Stuttg. 1860 (little objective, occasionally 
suggestive, often fantastic). August. Kohler, Die Weissa- 
gungen Sach. 2 Bde. Erlangen 1861-63 (distinguished by 
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completeness and moderation, the most probable on the 
situation; cf. also his article “Sacharja” in Herzog). Th. 
Kliefoth, Der Proph. Sach., Schwerin 1862. ©. J. Breden- 
kamp, Der Proph. Sach., Erlangen 1879. C. H. H. Wright, 
Zechariah and his Prophecies, London 1879. W. H. Lowe, 
The Hebrew Student’s Commentary on Zechariah, London, 
1882.—On the critical question concerning Zech. ix.—xiv. : 
B. G. Fliigge, Die Weissagungen, welche den Schriften des 
Proph. Zacharias beigebogen sind, Goetting. 1818. Hengsten- 
berg, Die Authentic des Daniel wu. die Integritit des Sacharja, 
Berlin 1831. J. D. F. Burger, Etudes sur le proph. Zacharie, 
Strassburg 1841. V. Ortenberg, Die Bestandtheile des B. 
Sacharja, Gotha 1859. B. Stade, “ Deuterozacharja,” in 
Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wissensch. i. 1 ff.; ii, 151 ff, 2 yemis 


First DISCOURSE OF ZECHARIAH: REPENT! 1 1-6. 


L 1. In the eighth month, in the second year of Darius, 
came the word of Yahveh to Zechariah, son of Berechiah, son 
of Iddo, the prophet, as follows: 2. Yahveh was exceedingly 
wroth with your fathers. 3, Thus therefore shalt thou say 
to them: Thus says Yahveh of hosts, Return to me, is the 


CHAPTER L. 


Ver. 1. In the eighth month, called formerly Bul, in post- 
exilic days Marcheswan, answering for the most part to 
November. Contrary to custom the day is not stated; in 
view of the indefinite expression (Hag. i. 1 different) it is not 
probable that the new moon is meant.—This date falls between 
the time of the second and the third discourse of Hagegai.— 
On the second year of Darws, see Introd. to Haggai—On the 
person and descent of Zechariah, see Introd. Ver. 2 ff The 
style here is similar in emphasis to Haggai. Cf. the often 
repeated may ‘nr. Ver. 3. 2, on man’s side of turning to 
God, N. T. wsrdvoim, is not to be limited to the work of temple- 
building, for which they were already prepared. They are to 
turn from aversion to God in general. Then will God again 
turn in mercy to them. Cf 2 Chron. xxx. 6; Jas. iv. 8 
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oracle of Yahveh of hosts, and I will return to you, says 
Yahveh. of hosts. 4. Be not like your fathers, to whom 
the former prophets cried thus: “Thus says Yahveh of hosts, 
Turn now from your evil ways, and your evil deeds:” but 
they heard not and hearkened not to me, is Yahveh’s oracle. 
5. Your fathers, where are they? and can the prophets 
live for ever? 6. But my words and my decrees, with 
which I entrusted my servants the prophets, did they not 
overtake your fathers, that they turned and said: Like as 
Yahveh of hosts thought to do to us, according to our ways 
and our deeds, so he dealt with us ? 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. i. 1-6. Lay to heart the fate of your 
fathers and repent! 

Zechariah also opens his prophecies with a call to repent. 
Let the present generation hear him and not act like its 
fathers, who were smitten with the penalty of exile, because 
they were always deaf to the exhortations to repentance! 


Ver. 4. The fathers are the pre-exilic generation, the former 
prophets the pre-exilic, whose preaching of repentance remained 
without effect, on which account the exile came of necessity. 
The words put into their mouth especially recall Jeremiah ; 
ef. Jer. iii. 6-iv. 4, vii. 3, 5, xviii. 11, xxvi. 13, etc., and also 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11. Kethib nay» from n>Sy, of which else- 
where the plur. as in Zeph. ili. 7. Keri has the usual novbbyr 
(as in ver. 6) from Dev ; also from the stem Sby. Ver. 5. 
Your fathers, where are they? not triumphantly, as in Jer. 
xxxvil. 19, but according to the next clause: Would they 
were here; but they can no longer come to tell how they 
fared. Even those prophets died like other men; they can no 
longer show how their threatenings were fulfilled. Ver. 6. 
qs, limiting, alludes to the certainly obvious state of things. 
The words of Yahveh are, according to the context, threaten- 
ing (Jer. xxxix. 16), His decrees (pn), judicial decisions (Zeph. 
ii. 2).—Overtaken. The divine threats form a pursuing force, 
which finally overtakes the sinner.—As Yahveh (according to 
His words) thought to do to us, alludes to Lam. ii. 17. The 
prayer of Dan, ix, 4ff also is in the mind of such penitent 
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In this preliminary saying the prophet shows himself anxious 
to preserve to his generation the fruit of a hundred years’ 
experience. The fathers, indeed, were brought to reflection by 
punishment; but they are no longer present to bear witness 
to the gravity of God’s words, and so the lessons which they 
leammed by grievous experience might easily be lost to the 
present generation. That in point of fact heathen practices 
were abandoned in the exile, as the people were taught 
wisdom by suffering, is shown in general by the spirit and 
bearing of the people during that time, and especially by its 
progress in post-exilic days. But it was due to the labours 
of the post-exilic prophets that the restored generation, which 
soon showed a strong leaning to worldliness, was preserved 
from falling back into its old ways. 


ZECUARIAHW’S NIGHT-VISIONS, I. 7—CH. VI. 
1. The Divine Company of Horsemen, i. 7-17. 


”. On the four and twentieth day of the eleventh month, 
which is the month Shebat, in the second year of Darius, 
came the word of Yahveh to Zechariah, son of Berechiah, son 
of Iddo, as follows: 8. I saw in the night, and beheld a man 
riding on a red horse, who kept among the myrtle-trees, which 
are in the hollow: and behind him red, bay, and white horses. 


exiles. Ver. 7. This date falls exactly two months later than 
the last oracles of Haggai. The month Shebat answers about 
to our February. Ver. 8. In that night, the night from the 
93rd to the 24th, as the Hebrew makes the day begin with 
sunset. The word of Yahveh, ver. 7, general statement of 
divine revelation, as no words of God follow immediately in 
ver. 8.—I saw, prophetically, I received divine visions. These 
words, like those of ver. 7, apply to all visions up to vi. 8, 
which accordingly belong to one night.—i3m introduces the 
first thing he saw.—oso2 (without dagesh in the 5; so not 
from Sd, but nbsp, Micah vii. 19), in the hollow, applies to 
a locality in the immediate neighbourhood of the temple, 
then known under this name, one of the ravines at the foot 
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9. Then I said, What are these, my Lord? Then the angel 
who spake with me said to me: I will show thee what these 
are. 10. Then the man who kept among the myrtles began 
and said: These are they whom Yahveh sent to go to and 
fro in the earth. 11. And they answered the angel of 
Yahveh who kept among the myrtles, and said: We have 
gone to and fro in the earth, and, behold, the whole earth lies 


of the temple-hill, as in vi. 1, whence the chariots start. 
According to this passage LXX here and ver. 10f. on 
instead of D'DInn, which, however, is to be rejected.—Horses, 
of course with riders.—D7x, red, frequently used of blood 
or red wine, but also of lentils, Gen. xxv. 30; so also 
reddish-brown, brown ; so commonly, if of horses.—Piwv (here 
only apart from Isa. xvi. 8) bright red, sorrel, of horses (like 
Arabic aschkaru), tail and mane also red. Instead of this, 
LXX papel xa! roinro, ashen grey and speckled. Accordingly, 
Ewald so supplements the text as to make four colours, as in 
vi. 2 ff. But there also the colours are different, and in vi. 3 
one colour is expressed in LXX by these two adjectives. 
Ver. 9. In regard to the question, see on Amos vii. 8—By 
‘78, not ‘JIN, he addresses an angel, plainly distinguished in 
his eyes from God; this angel speaks to him (2 135, see on 
Hos. 1. 2), and is the medium of the revelations he receives 
(ver. 13, i. 7, iv. 1 ff). JZ will show thee, the further course of 
the visions will show thee. Ver. 10. The leader of the horse- 
men is also their spokesman. He announces them before the 
dwelling of God as those who were sent forth to traverse the 
earth. ‘j>nnn, with the purpose of exploring, reconnoitring, as 
in Jobii. 2. Ver. 11. The angel of Yahweh is shown by the 
clause D’DTAA }'2 TWoyN to be identical with the leader of the 
horsemen. The discovery of ver. 10 makes clear that all the 
horsemen are divine messengers, %.¢. angels; but in this case 
their leader must be " 4Nbp xa’ 2, in whom God is mani- 
fested most directly, and by whose mission He has again and 
again distinguished His people; ef. Ex. xiv. 19; Josh. v. 13 ff, 
et al.—They answer (3p), like the choir to the choragus, 
announcing the result of their mission. In vv. 12, 13 also 
my applies to a discourse which is not properly an answer to 
the one who has just spoken. In no case is the “angel of 
Yahveh ” identical with the angelus interpres (against Hitz, 
Ew.). Rather one may, with Kohler, Hofmann, Baumg,, Keil, 
et al., distinguish the angel of Yahveh from the leader of the 
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at rest and still—12. Then the angel of Yahveh answered 
and said: O Yahveh of hosts, how long yet wilt thou not 
have mercy on Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, with 
which thou hast been wroth now seventy years? 13. Then 
Yahveh answered the angel who spake with me good words, 
comforting words. 14. Then the angel who spake with me 
said to me: Cry thus, Thus has Yahveh of hosts said: I burn 
for Jerusalem and for Zion with great zeal; 15. and I am 
exceeding angry against the careless heathen: because when 
I was a little wroth, they helped on the evil. 16. Therefore 
thus says Yahveh: I turn again to Jerusalem in mercy: my 


horsemen also, and contrast him with the latter, which, how- 
ever, is scarcely permitted by the twice-used, exactly similar 
clause, “who stood among the myrtles.” For the identity of 
these two Drus., Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, Hengst., Neum., 
Bredenk. e¢ al. also.—aw, to lie peacefully, cf. Micah v. 3. 
Ver. 12. nyt with accus. as in Isa. xvi. 14; Mal. i 4— 
Seventy years, emphasised with reference to Jer. xxv. 11, 
xxix. 10. There certainly the starting-point and end are 
different from here (see on Jer.), where plainly the final 
conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, having the overthrow of the 
city and temple for its consequence, is regarded as the begin- 
ning of the seventy years’ desolation. Since then almost seven 
years have now elapsed. Ver. 13. God’s answer to the com- 
plaining question is imparted to the angelus imterpres, because 
designed for the prophet. The latter perceives at once that 
they are words of comfort, but cannot understand the purport 
until the angel imparts them to him, ver. 14. Cf. also Jer. 
xxix. 10 on the good, salutary words.—b’2n) (to be read with- 
out dagesh), properly consolations, asin Isa. lvii. 18, therefore in 
apposition: words which are consolations, comforting things. 
Ver. 14. 1p =xnpiocsy, as in i. 4. spin Joel ii. 18. Ver. 15. 
"ws = quod, ir.—vy, applying, not to the time, but the degree 
of the anger. The wrath of Yahveh against His people was 
still only moderate; they acted wilfully, and did more than 
He commandedthem. ‘Thus through their fault the retributive 
suffering was greater than it should have been according to 
the measure of God’s anger. Thus the heathen, instead of 
acting merely as instruments of God’s judgments, went much 
further of their own will; as to the matter, cf. Isa. xlvii. 6. 
Ver. 16. 135, on account of the present injustice—mp, the 
unusual form replaced in Keri by the later usual mono- 
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house shall be built in it, is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts 
and the measuring line shall be stretched out over Jerusalem. 
17. Cry again thus: Thus has Yahveh of hosts said, My 
cities shall yet overflow with good; and Yahveh will again 
show compassion to Zion, and again choose Jerusalem, 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. i. 7-17. First Vision: The Divine Band 
of Horsemen. 1. Introduction to all the visions, ver. 7; 
2. Announcement respecting the state of the earth, vv. 8-11; 
3. Comforting prospects, vv. 12-17. 

The visions, of which the prophet saw an entire cycle in 
one memorable night, are no dreams, still less figurative 
coverings, invented by himself, of his own thoughts, but 
genuine prophetic visions. These being imparted to him by 
night, is the consequence of the night being more favourable 
for still contemplation than the busy day with its distractions. 
The visions, which follow here, have in general a comforting, 
hortatory purpose. They are meant to encourage Yahveh’s 
faithful ones to willing endurance and earnest furtherance of the 
work of the Lord, by assuring them of the blessed future of that 
kingdom of God which grows out of such slight beginnings. 

The first vision, ii 7-17, brings before us an animated 
scene transacted before the eyes of the seer at the foot of the 


syllabic form (1), as in the kindred passage, Jer. xxxi. 39. 
The measuring-line stretched over Jerusalem, we. its extent 
is marked out for rebuilding. The figure is again surpassed 
by ver. 17, and especially by 1.5 ff Ver. 17. “1, thrice the 
return of the best, golden age of Jerusalem is emphatically 
promised.—y2 (read mya without dagesh in 3), to spread, 
scatter; here of the wealth of good things, which the city 
walls are unable to contain; cf. ii. 8.—pma, on account of the 
accus. to be regarded as Piel, put here has same meaning as 
Niph., not exactly to comfort, but to sympathise—T7o choose, 
as in ii. 16, 11. 2. God had first chosen Jerusalem under 
David, 2 Kings xxi. 7; 2 Chron, vi. 5. 
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temple-hill. As appears also from Hag. ii 6-9, 21, no 
restoration of Jerusalem, its temple and monarchy, worthy 
of the old prophetic oracles, could be conceived otherwise 
than as connected with mighty convulsions. The sluggish 
calm of the inhabitants of earth, who cared little for Yahveh’s 
dwelling, lay therefore like an Alp on the soul of His zealous 
servants. What Zechariah here says is the first lightning- 
flash of the divine wrath against this careless world, which is 
hostile to His people, or at least indifferent to His cause. 
The horses which he sees assembling from all sides before 
the dwelling of Yahveh, which is conceived to be on earth, 
are not post-horses (so the majority of modern writers, with 
allusion to the Persian imperial post, Herod. viii. 98, ii. 126 ; 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 6. 1'7), but war-horses; those who ride on 
them are the Lord’s diverse war-host, which He has sent 
forth to make a survey of the scene of their future operations. 
Their going about the whole earth has not, indeed, God’s 
plagues, war, etc., for its immediate consequence (as in 
Rev. vi.); but is a preparation for attacking the world, of 
which they meanwhile report that it lies in careless security. 
Even the colour of their horses is menacing, as their leader 
rides one of the colour of blood, and red is predominant. 
The bright red may point to fire; the white, which appears 
last, is the colour of victory and triumph. That the angel of 
the Lord Himself,—for as such the leader appears,—who in 
the old days of the wars of Yahveh led the celestial and 
earthly hosts to victory over the heathen, has already 
mounted his blood-red steed, is a sign of the near outbreak 
of the Lord’s judgments, which are to save His people. 
Moreover, from the lips of this angel the prophet hears 
eloquent complaint of the long subjection of Israel, and 
receives through his angel, who communicates to him the 
revelation subjectively (whereas the angel of Yahveh presents 
them objectively), the comforting, positive assurances, VV. 16, 
17, which are really the end aimed at. According to these, 
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Jerusalem shall remain the city of God, which the Lord of 
heaven and earth has chosen for His seat, and will be seen 
with its temple in a form, even in outward appearance, 
worthy of this high distinction. 


2. Four Horns and Four Smiths, ii. 1-4. 


II. 1. Then I lifted up mine eyes and saw, and behold 
fours horns! 2. Then I said to the angel who spake with 
me, What mean these? Then he said to me: These are the 
horns which have scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem. 
3. Then Yahveh showed me four smiths. 4. Then I said, 
What come these to do? Then he said as follows: These 
are the horns which scattered Judah, so that no man could 
lift up his head; these then are come to terrify them, in 
order to cast down the horns of the heathen, which have lifted 
up the horn against the land of Judah to scatter it. 


Carrer II. 


Ver. 1. The lifting up of the eyes introduces a new vision (as 
in 11. 5, v. 1, vi. 1; Dan. viii. 3, x. 5), but following closely in 
time on the first—Horns, symbol of power; cf. Amos vi. 13; 
Jer. xlvili. 25, et al. These horns, indeed, are viewed in con- 
crete form; but as they are used symbolically, a political 
character may at once be ascribed to them in ver. 2. That the 
seer beheld them planted on heads of animals, is not to be 
supposed, because there is no intimation of it. Ver. 2. Israel, 
without 4 after Judah, is not to be understood of the Ephraimite 
kingdom, but of entire Israel. Last, its centre, Jerusalem, is 
named, in whose destruction the arrogance of the heathen 
culminates. Ver. 3. Smiths=bma'n (Isa. xliv. 12), as the 
horns were perhaps of iron (cf. Micah iv. 13). LXX differently : 
carpenters. Ver. 4. As the smiths come with all their tools, 
Zechariah asks their purpose.—'53, properly, in keeping with 
the way that none... .—TZo frighten them out of their con- 
fident rest and reliance on their own strength (cf. 1.15). The 
phrase does not so well suit the horns as the heathen, who are 
meant by OMS.—pp xv? (stronger than ws 3) implies pre- 
sumption (cf. Ps. lxxv. 5 f.) and (with 5s) also hostility. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii, 1-4. Second Vision: Four Horns and 
Four Smiths. 

The first vision contained both threats of judgment against 
the self-conscious heathen and promise to the subjugated 
people of God. These two aspects of the first vision now 
take shape in two independent visions, ch. ii. 1-4 exhibiting 
to the seer the judgment on the world-powers, ch. ii. 5 ff. the 
benefits of God to Israel. The number of the horns—four— 
is to be explained substantially as in Ezek.i. The entirety 
of the world-powers is meant to be set forth exhaustively. 
Four successive empires, which have done violence to Judah 
in the past, are not to be seen, and are also not to be sought. 
In distinction from Daniel, Zechariah is fond of a simultaneous 
survey, not the presenting of a succession. Still less are the 
four smiths to be interpreted of four historical personalities. 
Their acts only are asked about; who they are, is indifferent. 
The main thought accordingly is: From whatever side a 
world-power rises against the authority of Yahveh and His 
people, it will find its master in a stronger one, whom God 
has already appointed against it. 


3. The Glorious Upbuilding of Jerusalem, ii. 5-17. 


IL 5. Then I lifted up mine eyes and saw, and behold: 
A man who had a measuring line in his hand! 6. Then I 
said, Whither goest thou? And he said to me: To measure 
Jerusalem in order to see how great its breadth and how great 


Ver. 5. A man, indefinite introduction, as in 1. 8. The angels 
appearing in the vision are first so named according to their 
appearance. Ver. 6. The prophet then also does not hesitate to 
address them as they pass by.—Zo measure Jerusalem, thus to 
begin the realisation of i. 16.—To see how great... 1.e. how 
much it still lacks of the right measure. There is not the least 
suggestion here of the rebuilding of the still ruined city-walls. 
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its length. 7. Aud behold, the angel who spake with me, 
went forth, and another angel went out to meet him. 8. Then 
he said to him, Run, speak to the young man there thus: 
Jerusalem shall lie wide open for the multitude of men and 
cattle within it. 9. But I will be to it, is Yahveh’s oracle, 
a wall of fire round about, and I will be the glory in its midst. 
10. Alas, alas, flee ye then from the land of the north, is 
Yahveh’s oracle; yet have I scattered you to the four winds 
of heaven, is Yahveh’s oracle. 11. Alas, Zion, save thyself, 
who dwellest with the daughter of Babylon! 12. For thus 


Ver. 7. After the first has departed, the angelus interpres also 
comes into view (8%, prodibat), comes on the stage, so to speak. 
And indeed the context shows that he comes from God, where 
he has received a new message, which again surpasses the 
revelation received in 1. 13-17. He is sent to the prophet, but 
delivers the charge (ver. 8) to an angel whom he meets (ver. 76), 
on which occasion the prophet learns the new message. 
Ver. 8. To that young man there, the measurer seen still in the 
distance. The designation points to his inexperience. He is 
not yet initiated into God’s higher counsels—19n for mion, Ges. 
§ 34, Anm. 2.—As open land, ie. without walls (cf. Ezek. 
xxxvili. 11), Jerusalem will le (2, properly sit), because the 
multitude of inhabitants will not bear such limitation. Thus, 
there can be no question of fixing limits——a59 like ain, i. 17. 
Ver. 9. Despite the absence of walls, there need be no fear as 
to security. The Lord Himself will encircle it better than 
walls and ramparts, as He is also the pledge and source of its 
glory, as He takes up His abode in it (cf. ver. 14). A wall of 
jive, in harmony with God’s holy nature, one that consumes 
everything approaching it with hostile purpose; cf. elsewhere 
Isa. xxvi. 1, xxxiiil. 21. Ver 10. The exalting of Jerusalem 
has for its reverse the punishing of the heathen: flee ye from 
the land of the north, i.e. Chaldzea, according to the sequel: see 
Introd. to Comm. on Jer. and Ezek. xxi. 2.—wnb, to be under- 
stood in accordance with Ezek. xvii. 21 (against Hitz.).—To ail 
the four quarters of heaven, like the four winds of heaven. The 
verifying clause first shows that the summons to flight has 
gone forth to the scattered people of Yahveh. Ver. 11. Zion, 
understood here, of course, of the community of Yahveh, the 
population of Jerusalem, in opposition to which appears the 
daughter of Babylon in the accus., because 523 N23 is just as well 
the city itself; cf. Comm. on Isa. i. 8. Ver. 12. The speaker 
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has Yahveh of hosts said: He sent me after glory to the 
heathen who plundered you; for whoever touches you touches 
the apple of his eye. 13. For behold, I shake my hand 
against them and they shall be a prey to their servants, and 
you shall know that Yahveh of hosts has sent me.—14. Sing 
and rejoice, O daughter of Zion! For behold, I come to dwell 
in thy midst, is Yahveh’s oracie. 15. And many heathen 
nations shall join themselves to Yahveh on that day, and 
shall be my people, and I will dwell in thy midst, and thou 
shalt know that Yahveh of hosts has sent me to thee. 
16. And Yahveh shall take possession of Judah as _ his 


here is Yahveh Himself, more precisely, as the sequel shows 
(he sent me), “the angel of Yahveh” (i. 11), who expresses 
God’s most peculiar nature and imparts His revelation to the 
world, especially to His people. Cf. his appearance, 1. 8 ff. 
Sent after glory, %.e. to procure it (meant as in Hag. ii. 7). The 
Lord is exceedingly sensitive to the wrongs inflicted on His 
people. Whoever attacks them touches the apple of His eye; 
cf. the similar passage, Deut. xxxii.10. The pupil is mentioned 
as peculiarly sensitive to a mere touch.—Instead of 12'y, some 
codices read ‘2, which is also possible, and is even said by the 
Massoretes to be original, the third person being declared a 
tiqqun sopherim ; see Baer, and Strack, Dikduke Hateamim, p. 45. 
Ver. 13. The waving of the hand to strike, like Isa. x1.15. The 
better attested Massoretic reading is pny, not ‘1295.— And 
you shall know, that Yahveh of hosts sent me, as i Vero o,ivae, 
vi. 15, not with Targ. to be explained: you shall know by the 
fulfilment, that Yahveh sent me to prophesy. This angel’s 
mission consists, not in mere words, but in deeds. When he 
has transformed the world and introduced the kingdom of God, 
they shall know that Yahveh is present in him. Ver. 14 turns 
again to the happiness coming to Zion. All its glory, according 
to ver. 9 and also Ezek. xliii. 9, xlviii. 35, etc., will have its root 
and summit in Yahveh’s abode in it; cf. also Zech. ix. 9, where 
certainly the Messiah is referred to. Ver. 15. This adhesion 
of the heathen to God’s people, by which His community will 
be enlarged, is stated algo in viii. 20f.; cf. xiv. 16 ff and Hag. 
ii. 7. In this way the many oO”) will become one Dy. The 
significant words repeated from ver. 13f. Ver. 16. This 
widening of the community does not preclude Yahveh still 
acknowledging (5m, to take as a possession, as in Ex, xxxiv. 9; 
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heritage in the holy land, and shall again choose Jerusalem, 
17. Be still, all flesh, before Yahveh! For He has risen up 
out of his holy dwelling! 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii. 5-17. Third Vision: The Glorious 
Upbuilding of Jerusalem. 1. The City of God without 
limits, vv. 5-9; 2. Recompense to the Heathen, vv. 
10-13; 3. Happiness of Jerusalem, vv. 14-17. 

Jerusalem of the present lacks much of its ancient great- 
ness and glory. This third vision presents the consummation 
of God’s city, showing with dramatic vividness how not only 
the empirical present, bus even previous prophetic conceptions 
will be expanded and spiritualised in the fulfilment. If 
after i 16 we might think that a restoration of the city in its 
early magnitude is meant, the eager youth, who would fain 
set to work and begin with the measuring line, is taught that 
there can be no measuring at all, as the growth of the richly 
blessed city of God cannot be impeded by such fixing of 
limits. They need not provide for its safety by building 
walls, as the Lord will be as much their powerful guard with- 
out as their internal source of inexhaustible glory. Here, as 
in Isa. xxxiii. 21, the idea abandons the image of a city con- 
ceivable to antiquity, and struggles after a more spiritual 
conception. 

A twofold prospect attaches itself to this revelation : first, 
of the judgment on the heathen, who must yield up their 
treasures to glorify Zion in punishment for their plunder of it 
(vv. 10-13); and secondly, of the happiness of the city, 
where Yahveh will then take up His abode. The judgment 


Ezek. xxii. 16) Judah as his inheritance (cf. Deut. xxxii. 9), 
which He causes to dwell in its God-given land of Canaan as a 
holy land.— Again chooses Jerusalem, see i. 17.—Ver. 17, accord- 
ing to Zeph. i. 7; Hab. ii. 20.—Announces the parousia: God 
has already set out from His heavenly abode, 
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on the world, like the dwelling of Yahveh in Jerusalem, is 
mediated by a messenger, who alternates with Yahveh 
strangely in the discourse, vv. 12-15: It is the angel 
of Yahveh, in whom the divine nature and will is most 
directly revealed, who has received this double mandate. 
His first mission was announced in i. 11. Moreover, the 
dwelling of the Lord in Zion is mediated by him, It is 
significant in the latter promise that the heathen also receive 
a positive share in the benefits issuing from this most glorious 
union of God with men. Many of them will do homage to 
the Lord, who has anew made His land and people His own 
inheritance, and so the centre of His rule upon earth. 


4. The Hopeful Priesthood, ch. iii. 


III. 1. And he showed me Joshua, the high priest, stand- 
ing before the angel of Yahveh, while Satan stood at his 
right hand to accuse him. 2. Then said Yahveh to Satan: 
Yahveh rebuke thee, Satan; yea, Yahveh, who has chosen 
Jerusalem, rebuke thee! Is not this a brand snatched from 


Cuapter III. 


Ver. 1. And he showed me, namely Yahveh (ii. 3), more pre- 
cisely the angel communicating the visions G. 9, iv. 1).— 
Joshua, cf. Hag. i. 1—Standing before, applies here, not to the 
position of a servant or minister, but that of one accused 
before his judge. The angel of Yahveh, as in i) DLs hen 12-0. 
According to ver. 5 also, he is to be thought of as standing.— 
Satan, ie. the adversary, especially accuser, as the verb here 
shows; cf. Job ii. and Rev. xii. 10.—At his, ie. Joshua’s right 
side. This may have been the usual position of the accuser 
before the court. Ver. 2. Here also Yahveh and the angel of 
Yahveh interchange. Yahveh speaks, but more exactly the 
medium of His revelation mentioned in ver. 1; hence also the 
spokesman speaks of Yahveh in the third person as of a higher 
authority, of whose assent, however, he is certain.— yi, to 
rebuke, to put to silence by a sharp correction, as in Jer. 
xxix. 27._The rebuke is repeated in order to add to God’s 
name the character in which he could not do other than reduce 
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the fire? 3. But Joshua was clothed in filthy garments, 
while he stood before the angel. 4. And he began and said 
to them that stood before him as follows: Take the filthy 
garments off him! And he said to him: Behold, I have 
taken away thy guilt from thee, and festive garments shall be 
put on thee. 5. Then I said: Let them (also) put a clean 


Satan to silence: He has anew chosen Jerusalem, cf. i. 17, 
ii. 16.—And in this (Joshua) has He not done a miracle of 
grace, saving him from certain destruction? Cf. Amos iv. 11. 
See the fate of his grandfather and father in Hag.i.1. Ver. 3. 
Supplementary circumstantial sentence. Filthy garments do 
not merely denote the state of accusation. As with the 
Romans the vestis sordida (Livy, ii. 54, vi. 20) in this case is to 
be thought of, not as filthy, but simply as dark-coloured ; so the 
Israelites when accused wore at most black garments (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 9. 4) as a sign of grief, and perhaps also of the stain 
to be removed. Filthy garments, on the contrary, point to 
actual guilt, see ver. 4. But Joshua, whom the two prophets, 
Haggai and Zechariah, elsewhere highly honour, can scarcely 
be thus marked out as a specially wicked sinner. Nor can we 
take into account that he is supposed to have married his sons 
to heathen women (Targ., Jerome, Rashi, Kimchi). Of his 
family in the wider sense, certainly such unions are related 
(Ezra x.18 ; Neh. xiii. 28) ; but this falls at a considerably later 
point.—Nor can the reference be to. the entire guilt of the nation 
(cf. Hag. ii. 11 ff., its uncleanness because of the leaving off of 
the temple-building), Hitzig, Kohler; but the transgressions 
and offences, belonging in various forms to the administration 
of his predecessors and its interruption, as well as the defects 
adhering of necessity in a Levitical respect to a high priest who 
had grown up ina heathen land, might give rise to doubt of the 
existence of a high priesthood valid and acceptable in the eyes 
of Yahveh. Ver. 4. Then he began (the angel of Yahveh) and 
said to those who stood as servants before him, the angel 
(1 Kings x. 8). fy Ways, as in 2 Sam. xi. 13. God’s arrange- 
ment in the perfect as commonly; cf. also Isa. vi. 7.—The 
infin. wadm, is still governed by the imperative—Vestive gar- 
ments, strongest antithesis to the filthy garments, symbolise, not 
merely righteousness, but honourable distinction from God. 
Ver. 5. Instead of 1s), Ewald needlessly requires 198". LXX 
omit it. According to the Hebrew text, the prophet, who is look- 
ing on, joins in the action with the prayer, that the last article 
of dress still wanting may not be forgotten, but given him in 
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turban on his head; then they put a clean turban on his 
head, and put garments on him, while the angel of Yahveh 
(still) stood there. 6. Then the angel of Yahveh testified to 
Joshua as follows: 7. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: If thou 
walkest in my ways and regardest my ordinance, and thou 
both rulest my house and regardest my courts, then will I 
permit thee to walk among them that stand there. 8. Hear 
now, O Joshua, the high priest, thou and thy colleagues, who 
sit before thee—for men of a divine sign are they. For 
behold, I will bring my servant Shoot. 9. For behold, the 


clean form ; and his wish is complied with —"2¥, general expres- 
sion for turban ; the high priestly one is called specifically na2¥1. 
Ver. 6. ny, Hiphil with 3, to solemnly testify to some one, Gen. 
xliii. 3. Ver. '7. monw1, the observance = what is to be observed. 
The suff. applies to the author—The apodosis does not begin 
with O21 (so the majority), but only with the impressive ‘nn. 
So the accents rightly, Kimchi, v. Hofmann. The two dx, 
remind more precisely of his obligations. —n"25n19 cannot be 
partic. It is plural substantive, to be derived either from yon 
in which case perhaps D257 should be read (Hitz.), or from 
yon» in the same sense (Ew., Kohler). These who stand there 
are, as in ver. 4, the angels before God’s face. Among these 
the high priest has the right to go in and out, and so has free 
access to God’s throne! Ver. 8. Thy colleagues, who sit before 
thee, not now but in the priestly conclaves. It is a designation 
of the whole college; cf. 2 Kings iv. 38, vi. 1, the disciples 
sitting before the master—WMen of a divine sign (cf. on Isa. 
viii. 18), 7e. who have a miraculous prophetic significance. 
nnn applies first to the colleagues; but self-evidently this is 
true of the high priest in the first instance. To what this 
priesthood, itself wondrously delivered, points, the conclusion 
says: for behold, I bring in my servant Shoot. This mysterious 
name of the Messiah was formed from oracles like Jer. xxiii. 5, 
xxxiii. 15; but ef. also already Isa. iv. 2, xi. 1, with lin. 2. It 
ig used in Zechariah as a proper name, vi. 12. Ver. 9. The 
stone lying before Joshua, as it seems, in the vision, cannot be 
the foundation-stone (Hag. ii. 18) laid two months before 
(against Rosenmiiller, Hitz., Neum.), nor yet the topstone of the 
temple spoken of in iv. 7 (against Ewald), as one does not see 
why this should lie before the high priest; just as little is 
precious stone meant, adorning the high priest’s breastplate 
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stone which I have laid before Joshua—upon one stone are 
seven eyes set—behold, I will engrave its inscriptions, is the 
oracle of Yahveh of hosts, and I will take away the guilt of 
this land on one day. 10. On the same day, is the oracle of 
Yahveh of hosts, you shall invite, every one his neighbour, 
under the vine and under the fig-tree. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. iii, Fourth Vision: The Hopeful Priest- 
hood. 1. Joshua justified by grace and confirmed as High 
Priest, vv. 1-7; 2. The Perfect Priesthood of the future, 
vv. 8-10. 

This fourth vision reveals God’s gracious thoughts with 


(Bredenk.), which s65 Ino would not suit. What lies before 
the high priest officiating in full attire, is rather an altar, better 
a substitute for the ark as an instrument of propitiation, cf. the 
close of the verse. But it is easily possible that such a stone 
not merely existed in the vision, but after the manner of the 
rock now prominent in reality in the Sachra mosque, it once 
took the place of the Most Holy Place ; as, in fact, Mishna Yoma 
v. 2 relates, that in the Holy of Holies of the second temple, a 
stone of the time of the early prophets, called foundation-stone, 
rose three fingers above the earth, on which the high priest 
used to set down the incense-vessel. Volck also (Herzog, 
ii. 796) brings the present passage into connection therewith. 
This stone appears here as one placed by God, not prepared by 
human hands. Further, God’s gracious regard is fastened upon 
it; cf. with the seven eyes, iv. 10; Rev. 1. 4, v. 6. And the 
further elaboration of this sacred thing God reserves to Him- 
self—n'nnms are ordinary engraved inscriptions, such as are put 
on gems, seal-rings, ete. (Ex. xxvill. 11, 36, etc.), as figures, 
whose outlines are cut out (1 Kings vi. 29). On the present 
stone the Lord will imprint His as yet unknowable character, 
like the divine inscription put on the tables of the covenant, 
Ex. xxxii. 16—With this will be connected a divine act, by 
which on one day (= igaraé, Heb. vii. 27) the sin of the land is 
removed, expiated. Ver. 10. The effect of this expiatory act 
again will be, that the land will then enjoy the long-promised 
untroubled state of peace (see especially Micah iv. 4),—anyrd, 
better attested than 1nyT>x, ; 
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respect to the priestly office. Zechariah sees this dangerously 
imperilled, as Satan, the spirit envious of God's Church, 
accuses (ver. 1) the present representative of the high priest- 
hood of being unworthy of such a high position among the 
angels of the Lord (ver. 7). As the accusation is not really 
personal, but applies to the office, which has fallen into 
discredit through the fault of Zerubbabel’s predecessors as 
well as through the circumstances of the time, and presents 
weak points enough to the evil eye of the accuser, so also it 
is not merely Zerubbabel’s personal position, but the continu- 
ance of the office itself, that is threatened by the accusation. 
The accusation is therefore a highly perilous one. With the 
office, which is the medium of intercourse with God, and 
especially of reconciliation, the whole position and greatness 
of the covenant people would also collapse. But this serious 
assault is averted by a decree of divine grace, Not for this 
has the Lord wondrously preserved this people and His priest 
—in order, finally, to reject them for sins and imperfections 
cleaving to them! He has still more glorious purposes in 
view respecting them. The present priesthood is but a type, 
pointing to the greater One to come, God’s servant Shoot, by 
which hieroglyph Zechariah designates the Messiah who 
grows wondrously out of deep obscurity to the highest, most 
beneficent greatness. With His advent will be connected the 
formation, already begun by God, of the yet incomplete and 
enigmatic system of expiation in the temple; with this again 
the perfect, final expiation of the transgressions at present but 
imperfectly taken away by many single acts; and with this, 
finally, the beginning of the peaceful, blessed final state, when 
one will invite another to enjoy the riches of blessing lavished 
by the Lord. The relation of the future Son of David to the 
high priestly office is indeed not expressly stated. But at all 
events, in his days the system of expiation and work of the 
high priesthood will be completed by divine action, God 
Himself establishing an entirely new and far more perfect 
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kind of expiation. And the priests being called a divine sign, 
because the Messiah comes, is most easily explained by 
supposing that they are types of his person; he will there- 
fore unite the priesthood with the kingly office, which we 
shall find expressly said in vi. 12 f. 


5. The Golden Candlestick, ch. iv. 


IV. 1. Then the angel, who spake with me, returned, and 
waked me up, as one is awakened out of his sleep. 2. And 
he said to me: What seest thou? Then I said: I saw, and 
behold, a candlestick entirely of gold; and it had its bowl 
above it, and its seven lamps upon it; and seven* pipes went 


CHAPTER LV. 


Ver. 1. More exact description of the transition to prophetic 
seeing ; the sensation was similar to that of waking up. It 
was not an ordinary waking up, as the seer was not asleep; 
but he experienced a heightening of the perceptive powers, 
such as one has in waking. To judge by the language, in the 
pause a certain lassitude had seized him. Cf. Ed. Konig, 
Offenbarungsbegriff, i. 19 ff. and 55 ff. Ver. 2. Kethib 7oxy, 
mistake in writing from the preceding. Read with Keri 78), 
—TI saw (cf. i. 8, ii. 5), we. I entered into the state of seeing. 
The picture is still before his eyes. To the genit. of the 
material (371) is added an accus. of the degree (nda),—nbny for 
AINA, cf. Hos. xiii. 2.—The second Aya is to be erased, accord- 
ing to LXX, as neither forty-nine (Keil, e¢ al.) nor fourteen 
(Kohler) pipes, but only seven are intended. So Ewald, Hitzig. 
The seven-branched candlestick is copied from that of the 
tabernacle, Ex. xxv. 31 ff, xxxvii. 17 ff., which was represented 
tenfold in the temple. But it is distinguished from the latter 
by the oil-holder by which the several lamps could be fed; see 
what is said in vv. 3, 11f. How this holder could be attached 
to the seven lamps it is hard to say; but this makes no diffi- 
culty to the vision. That the lamps had a quite different 
position than in the ordinary candlestick (Kohler: circular in 
form) is not to be supposed.—The pipes, also, are not to be 
confounded with the branches (027) of the candlestick; the 
latter are not mentioned, because they had nothing unusual in 
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to the lamps, which were upon it. 38. And two olive-trees 
(stood) above it, one on the right of the bowl and one on its 
left. 4. And I began and said to the angel, who spake with 
me, as follows: What mean these, my lord? 5. Then the 
angel, who spake with me, replied and said to me: Knowest 
thou not what these mean? Then I said: No, my lord! 
6. Then he answered and said to me as follows: This is the 
word of Yahveh to Zerubbabel, namely: Not by martial force, 
and not by strength, but by my Spirit, has Yahveh of hosts 
said. 7. Who then art thou, great mountain before Zerub- 
babel 2? To a plain! And he shall bring forth the topstone 
with shoutings: Grace, grace unto it ! 

8. And the word of Yahveh came to me as follows: 9. The 
hands of Zerubbabel have founded this house, and his hands 
shall complete (it); and thou shalt know that Yahveh of hosts 
has sent me to you. 10. For who despises the day of little 


them. Ver. 3. Details respecting the connection of these trees 
with the candlestick, see ver. 11 ff Ver. 4. mos refers not 
merely to the trees, but also to the candlestick. Ver. 5. This 
question implies that, to the pious Israelite, versed in the 
symbolism of the temple, the interpretation could not be 
difficult. Ver. 6. Apart from figure, the saying states the 
quintessence of the meaning of the vision, certainly a saying 
in need of supplement: by my Spirit, namely, is accomplished 
what might and military power cannot effect. In the vision, 
also, the chief emphasis lies on the contrivance by which the 
oil, the symbol of the Spirit, is conveyed to the candlestick. 
Ver. 7. This divine word of rebuke breaks into the scene in a 
graphic way (cf. iii. 2): To a plain, namely, turn! (> 7), 
The great mountain, which stands in the way of the building 
prince, is the hostile, or at least unfriendly world-power. The 
topmost stone is the keystone crowning the building. Awe, 
added by way of apposition.—nixwn, accus. of accompanying 
circumstance. They are congratulatory cries of the multitude. 
Ver. 9. Whether the founding Hag. ii. 10, 18, or the former 
one, Ezra iii. 10, is meant, amounts to the same: Zerubbabel is 
the founder in both cases—And thow shalt perceive, etc., to be 
understood, after the analogy of ii. 13, 15, not of sending to 
prophesy, but to active help in building. Ver.10. Who despises, 
who is willing to despise? A similar disapproving question 
Isa. xliv. 10.—The day of small things, limited circumstances. 
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things, while with joy they see the plummet in the hand of 
Zerubbabel—these seven, the eyes of Yahveh, which sweep 
over the whole earth? 11. Then I answered and said to 
him: What are these two olive-trees, on the right of the 
candlestick and on its left? 12. And I began the second 
time, and said to him: What are the two tufts of the olive- 
trees, which are beside the two golden funnels which pour 
out the gold from them? 13. Then he spake to me thus: 
Knowest thou not what these are? Then I said: No, my 
lord! 14. Then he said: These are the two sons of oil, 
which stand by the lord of the whole earth. 


In God’s sight the building is a joyous sight and of universal 
significance !—2"135, specialising apposition.— These seven, more 
precisely explained by sequel. That the eyes in the vision 
were visible does not follow from the demonstrative, which, 
however, is not to be rendered: “those;” cf.11.9. These eyes, 
commanding the whole earth in their range, concentrate and 
rest with joyous delight on this one point. How presump- 
tuous, then, to ridicule the work! Ver. 12 repeats, and also 
specialises, the question put in ver. 11. His special attention 
is attracted by two tufts into which the branches of the tree 
run out, and from which the oil flows into the bowl. ‘dav, 
elsewhere pra, ears, here tufts on the branches. The nny 
(here only) in any case convey the oil from the branches to 
the bowl. They will therefore be funnel-like cups (others: 
noses) to hold the oil which runs openly from them, on which 
account they are to be considered as fastened to the bowl.— 
Which pour the gold, i.e. the oil, so called because of its pure 
brightness, and symbolically precious as gold. Thus in the 
candlestick everything is golden, worthy of God. Ver. 13 as 
in ver. 5. Ver. 14. Sons of oil (cf. as to the free use of j2, Isa. 
v. 1)= anointed with oil. These are the king and the high 
priest in virtue of office; ef. Lev. xxi. 10; 1 Sam. x. 1—They 
are the two dignitaries who, equal to the angels in their office 
(cf. iii. 7), stand before (on THY with by, see on Isa. vi. 2) the 
Lord of the world as His ministers. Their office has also 
universal significance, cf. ver. 10. More definitely, the trees 
apply to these two offices, the two tufts to their then occupants. 
Ver. 13 £ has the latter specially in view. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. iv. Fifth Vision: The Golden Candlestick. 
1. The Completion of the Temple by the Spirit of the Lord, 
vv. 1-7; 2. Monarchy and Priesthood as Channels of the 
Divine Spirit to the Church, vv. 8-14. 

As the previous vision recalls to mind the lost palladium 
of the temple (the ark), so the present one presents a signi- 
ficant ornament of the temple, the sacred seven-branched 
candlestick,—not a symbol of God (Hitzig, Ewald erroneously 
identify the seven lamps with the seven eyes of God!), but a 
symbol of the Church filled by God’s Spirit, and letting its 
light shine to His glory on earth. It is the old symbol, seen 
early in the tabernacle of Moses, and afterwards multiplied in 
the temple. But a new element is added: the lamps are no 
longer fed with oil by human care, but this pours in spon- 
taneously by means of the bowl which is placed above ; and 
especially the two olive-trees, which cause the pure, golden 
liquid to run unceasingly into the bowl. In a striking 
manner this calmest, most solemn vision is addressed to the 
representative of worldly power, Zerubbabel, who is charged 
with the temple-building. Everything in the building is 
done, not by force of arms and force of work, but by the 
action of the calm, gentle, peaceful Spirit of God, whom the 
oil represents. But the hindrances, lying in the way of the 
building from without, are swept aside (iv. 7) by a decree of 
the Lord, as in iii. 2 the opponent of the high priest is put to 
silence in a similar way. Ver. 9 promises most definitely 
that the building will be carried through by Zerubbabel, who 
began it, which was fulfilled in a few years. Certainly this 
outward work was insignificant, but not therefore unworthy ; 
on the contrary, it was highly worthy in God’s sight, as 
ver. 10 declares, according to which God’s watchful eyes are 
concentrated on this small beginning, out of which will issue 
the glorious end spoken of in ii. 8 ff; according to the latter 
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passage a distinction must be made between the outward 
building by Zerubbabel and the glorious consummation by the 
Messiah. That consummation, also, is to be expected through 
the Spirit of the Lord, who will govern purely and righteously, 
wisely and strongly, calmly and steadfastly, and fit the Church 
for the pure worship of the Lord. This Spirit is mediated 
and secured to the Church by the two anointed dignitaries 
standing before God, or the two offices of the monarchy and 
the high priesthood. 


6. The Curse-roll and the Sin-bushel, ch. v. 


V. 1. And again I lifted up mine eyes and saw, and behold, 
a flying book-roll! 2. Then he said to me: What seest thou: 
Then I said: I see a flying roll, whose length is twenty ells, 
and its breadth ten ells. 3. Then he said to me: This is the 
curse, which goes forth over the whole land; for every one 
that steals is purged thence as it is, and every one that swears 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. The book-roll is supposed to be opened out, hence 
its length and breadth are visible according to ver. 2. Ver. 2. 
Twenty in the ell, a common construction ; Ex. xxvi. 8, xxvii. 9, 
etc. The twofold statement of magnitude shows how colossal 
the roll is, and also of a proportion common in Levitical things, 
20:10, such as is seen in the holy place of the tabernacle or 
the courts in the Solomonic temple, 1 Kings vi. 3, without any 
specific allusion to these rooms being intended. Ver. 3. The 
reference is to the cleansing of the entire Holy Zand, not of the 
whole earth (so Hofm., Klief., Bredenk.), as nt shows (cf. Gen. 
xxxvil. 17; cf. also ver. 11).—The roll is to be conceived as 
written on with an active curse.—Every stealer, common thief, 
the whole tribe of thieves. 193, according to Jerome, in 
accordance with the roll; more precisely, in accordance with 
the curse written on it (Kohler); better, on account of the 
order of words (after M9), like as it (Ewald), 7.e. as it flees away, 
it carries the incorrigible sinners with it. 9, Niph., here to 
be purged away, removed.—The swearer, to be explained, 
according to the more precise statement of ver. 4, of one 
accustomed to swear falsely; not, according to Matt. v. 34 ff, 
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is purged thence as it is. 4. And I have caused it to go 
forth, says Yahveh of hosts, that it may enter the house of 
the thief, and the house of him that swears falsely in my 
name, and dwell within his house, and consume it with its 
beams and its stones. 

5. And the angel, who spake with me, came forth and said 
to me: Lift up thine eyes now, and see what goes forth! 
6. Then I said: What is it? Then he said: This is the 
bushel, that goes forth. And he said: This is their trans- 
gression®* in the whole land. 7. And behold a plummet was 
lifted up, and there was a single woman sitting within the 
bushel, 8. Then he said: This is wickedness; and he cast 


as if swearing in general were sin (against Hitz.). Ver. 4. 953 
for m2, from nb, to pass the night. Where God’s curse dwells 
in a house, it inflicts fearful devastations.—1nb2) from 31n>2), 
Ges. § 75, Anm. 19. The suff. refers to the house, like the 
following ones. Ver. 5. N¥', here both times as in ii 7; see 
there. Ver. 6. More precisely corresponding to the question 
would be the answer: “that which goes forth is a bushel,” or 
the bushel; the curse governs, as in ver. 3.—The ephah, corn- 
measure; see on Isa. v. 10. Why this appears as a vessel 
of unrighteousness appears plainly from passages like Amos 
viii. 5; Micah vi. 10. It recalls the very common and aggra- 
vated sins of trade.—Instead of Oy read oxy, after LXX, Syr. 
—Ditferently Ewald: their appearance; similarly Kohl., Bre- 
denk. e¢ al., which is faulty, because the ephah was not at all 
suited to give a sight of what was init. The suff. in Dnyp is 
explained by the addition 'n $931 —the guilt of the inhabitants 
of the whole land. Their guilt is gathered together in this 
vessel. Ver. 7. In order to show the seer the contents, the 
lead cover is lifted a moment. 135, round disc, as the ephah 
also is to be considered round. Beside the measure, a weight 
is thus named in order to allude more definitely to sins of 
trade.—nxn, properly =and she, namely, who was to be seen 
therein, was a single woman.—We are not to ask how a woman 
found room in a bushel, as the ephah certainly, like the roll, 
was of unusual size. Not the size, but the form of the bushel, 
is here chiefly in view. Ver. 8. This is unrighteousness or 
ungodliness personified! This, being feminine, is represented 
by a woman. He threw her violently back, that she might not 
escape. She is finally shut up, that she may not again defile 
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her down into the midst of the bushel, and cast the plummet 
on its mouth. 9. And I lifted up mine eyes and looked, and 
behold there came forth two women, and wind was in their 
wings ; but they had wings like storks’ feathers, and bore away 
the bushel between earth and heaven. 10. Then I said to 
the angel, who spake with me: Whither do these carry the 
bushel? 11. Then he said to me: They would build her 
a house in the land of Shinar, and when it is erected they 
will set her down* there in her place. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. v. Sixth (double) Vision: Twofold Cleans- 
ing of the Land. 1. The flying Curse-roll, vv. 1-4; 2. The 
Sin-bushel carried away, vv. 5-11. 

Comforting as these night visions are in general to Judah, 
there is not wanting an earnest monition, that if the land is 
to enjoy its honourable and blissful future, it needs a 
thorough cleansing. This takes place here before the eyes of 


the land. The leaden cover; j38, synonymous with 153, ver. 7. 
The suff. in 5 refers, of course, to 75°N7; cf. Gen. xxix. 2f. 
(against Pressel!). Ver. 9. Corresponding with the first figure, 
two more women appear to carry. the sin-bushel as fast as 
possible away out of the land. They are furnished with wings 
of storks, because a flight to a distance is necessary. The wind 
helps their flight. These two genii have no independent 
significance ; their significance, as with the four smiths (ii. 3), 
lies in what they do. Kohler goes beyond the right limit of 
interpretation in emphasising the uncleanness of storks; Neu- 
mann still more so in conversely idealising the two-winged 
carriers into gracious messengers of love-—mwm, Ges. § 74, 3, 
Anm, 4, sw) involves lifting up, bearing and carrying away. 
Ver. 11. n> (with weakened 7 for "p) applies to the woman. 
The land of Shinar recalls Gen. x. 10, xi. 2, according to which 
the God-opposing empire was there from of old, with its capital 
Babylon, which was also the centre of dishonourable commerce, 
Ezek. xvii. 4.—nm32m, rare hybrid form between Hoph. and 
Hiph. Read, with Klostermann, after LXX: nmam (Ges. § 72, 
Anm.9). In nn339 6 has passed into @ because of the advancing 
tone, 
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the seer in a double vision contained in two closely-connected 
figures. A great curse-roll flies over the land, which, 
wherever it comes, carries away the gross sinners, and over- 
turns their houses, which are built by wrong and enriched by 
fraud. As special examples of such sinners, thieves are 
mentioned—in the selfish, covetous generation of the present 
time, dishonesty in regard to mine and thine was especially 
widespread—and false swearers, as avarice easily led to false 
swearing, a sin which, most of all, provoked God’s wrath, 

But this punishment of the worst sinners is not all; the 
sin itself, which pollutes all more or less, must be done away 
out of the land. Zechariah sees this in this form: a corn- 
bushel, containing the wickedness of the whole land, is carried 
away to a distant region. In this form, dishonesty in the use 
of weight and measure—again an expression of avarice as a 
bosom sin of Israel—is exhibited as a specially widespread 
evil. This sin must not remain longer in Canaan, the land 
of the holy God; it is carried to Babylonia, the land of 
godless empire and the seat of dishonest commerce, where it 
may further carry on its practices. The two cleansing acts 
of this chapter are complementary, like the two goats on the 
Day of Atonement, Lev. xvi., of which the first must give its 
blood as an expiation before the Lord, while the second 
carries away the guilt of the people, and the impurity spring- 
ing from it, to the region of the impure desert-demon. The 
cleansing judgment, despite the terror, is a benefit to the land, 
which is thus purified and fitted to receive the blessing 
pictured in the former visions. 


7. The Four War-chartots, vi. 1-8. 
VI. 1. And again I lifted up mine eyes and saw, and 


CuHapter VI. 


Ver. 1. Forth between the two mountains; probably out of the 
hollow, i. 8. The two mountains are also well known, there- 
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behold, four war-chariots, which went forth between the two 
mountains,—and the mountains were mountains of brass. 
2. In the first chariot were red horses, and in the second 
black horses, 3. and in the third chariot white horses, and in 
the fourth streaked, bay. 4. And I began and said to the 
angel, who spake with me: What mean these, my Lord? 
5. Then the angel answered and said to me: These are the 
four winds of heaven, which go forth, after presenting them- 
selves before the ruler of the whole earth. 6. The chariot 


fore, perhaps, the temple hill and Mount of Olives (Keil, 
Bredenk.). They seem of brass in the vision, because immoy- 
able as Yahveh’s mountains. The dwelling, from which He 
moves the whole world, is itself unmoved.—The chariots are 
war-chariots, answering to the horsemen, i. 8ff—On the 
number four, cf. ii.1. Ver. 2. Red horses, as in 1. 8.—Black, 
here only, in any case a colour suggesting evil, reminds of 
sorrow and death. The more specific interpretation of Rev. 
vi. 5f. does not govern here. Ver. 3. White, as in i. 8, see 
after i. 7-17.—753, as in Gen. xxxi. 10, 12, spotted, speckled ; 
properly, covered with hail, marked with spots.—nDsnx, strong 
(from yx, adj.); Aquila, xaprepo/, Vulg. fortes, is unsuitable. 
We expect a colour. LXX, apo/; see oni. 8. Rather it is 
bright red, sorrel, 8 standing for nm (Isa. Ixsii. 1). This would 
then be the ground colour, the spots white. Cf. npr, ver. 8. 
Ver. 4. Like iv. 4. Ver..5. Lhe four winds, here conceived as 
judicial powers of God, traversing all the four quarters of 
heaven. In form and matter, cf. Job 1. 6,111. The winds 
have come to make report, as they convey, in a sense, to God 
everything taking place on earth, and then go forth furnished 
with new commands and powers. That here merely the four 
winds, in the usual sense of the word, are not meant, is clear 
from the freedom with which, in ver. 6, several are despatched 
to the same side, by which a specially intensive exercise of 
God’s power is intimated. Ver. 6. To the north belong the 
most considerable world-powers, like Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, 
etc. Here, primarily, the first one is meant; it has not yet 
felt God’s wrath; cf. ver. 8 with ii. 10. The black team of 
death is followed by the white one of victory, as God will 
completely triumph in that region, where the world-power has 
done most wrong to His people, and is still the most powerful. 
Differently, Ewald: nny ns 5x, “towards behind them,” which 
is said to mean westward (?); then the east would be the more 
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with the black horses goes forth to the north country, and 
the white went forth after them, and the streaked went forth. 
to the south country. 7. And the red* went forth, and sought 
to go in order to wander to and fro in the earth. And he 
said: Go, wander to and fro in the earth! Then they went 
to and fro in the earth. 8. And he cried to me, and said to 
me as follows: Behold, they who have gone forth to the 
north country have quieted my spirit in the north country. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of vi. 1-8. Seventh Vision: The Four War- 
Chariots. 

This last vision (the seventh, if we combine the two 
pictures, ch. v., as one twofold vision) stands in close relation 
to the first one. If, at the beginning of the night, the seer 
saw the divine bands of horsemen, who had swept through 
the earth, assemble before the dwelling of Yahveh to make 
report, now towards morning he sees these chariots, in which 
God’s martial power is embodied, go forth, charged with God’s 
commission to the world, in a sense charged with His judicial 


necessary.—In vv. 6,7, the language of the angel passes insens- 
ibly into the prophet’s narrative —The spotted go to the south 
land. In the south were a number of peoples that came into 
account, so Edom, but especially Egypt (see Isa, xxx. 6; Dan. 
xi. 5), then farther away Cush and others. Ver. 7. D’spxm is 
very strange; as in ver. 2, this is only an adjective to charac- 
terise the spotted horses already sent to the south, and the 
first team of ver. 2 has not yet been used. Hence it is best, 
with Gesen., Ew., instead of this, to read DYD7NM). These go 
forth full of eagerness for a goal and field of action, but receive 
none, but must at first be content awhile with a roving mission 
(nnn, as in i. 10f.). The expression is more general in 
ver. 76, where it applies to all four chariots, which have received 
the divine command to wander over the earth. Ver. 8. They 
have scarcely departed, before the angel, with a cry of excite- 
ment, bids the seer observe how those that went to the north 
have already quickly fulfilled their mission.—nn, here the 
spirit of wrath, the longing for vengeance (cf. Isa. iv. 4, and 


22 
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wrath. The colours of the horses have the same meaning as 
in ch. i, p. 317. The ail-embracing character of this divine 
power is shown in its controlling the four quarters of the 
world (cf. the number four in ii. 1 ff); its inexhaustibleness 
is finely seen in this, that, after the north, where God has 
most to punish, has received two chariots in excess, and one 
has been sent to the south, where the danger is at present 
less, one is still left over, which seeks employment in vain. 
Thus, for a foe arising in the east or west God has beforehand 
ample store of punishment in readiness. Here also, as in 
i. 8, 1. 1 ff, the circle of vision is geographical, not historical, 
yet with recognition of the political circumstances existing at 
the time. 


CONCLUSION : CROWNING OF THE Hic Prisst, vi. 9-15. 


VI. 9. Then came the word of Yahveh to me as follows: 
10. Take at the hand of the captives, of Heldai, of Tobiah, 
and of Jedaiah—and, indeed, thou shalt the same day go into 
the house of Josiah, son of Zephaniah, whither they have 
come from Babylon,—11. and thou shalt take silver and gold, 


the Greek 6uué¢).—130, as in Ezek. v. 13, properly to settle, 
bring to rest, so to pacify wrath by wreaking it on some one. 
Ver. 9. The mode of introduction shows that the visions are at 
an end, and another form of revelation is beginning, namely, 
that of simple divine speech, but this time summoning to a 
symbolic action. But, on the other hand, the opening joins on 
so closely to what precedes, both as to form and matter, that it 
is heard in the same night as an appendix to the visions. 
Zechariah was, of course, to carry out the command the next 
morning. Ver. 10. mp, absol. infin. for imperat., is again 
taken up by nnph, ver. 11. ndun, the body of exiles still 
dwelling in Babylon, who, through the men named, have sent 
gifts, gold and silver, to adorn the temple—The style is here 
especially cumbrous and loose, perhaps the text is corrupt. 
‘7 Ova, properly on that day, 2c. the day belonging to the night 
in which the revelations took place— ws, whither, as in 
1 Kings xii. 2, Ver. 11. Here first comes the object to “take,” 
ver. 10.—And make, i.e. get made, as in Ex. xxv. 11 ff. e¢ al.— 
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and prepare a crown, and put it on the head of Joshua, son 
of Jehozadak, the high priest; 12. and thou shalt speak to 
him as follows: Thus has Yahveh of hosts said, namely, 
Behold a man whose name is “ Shoot,” and he shall shoot up 
from below, and he shall build the temple of Yahveh. 18. 
Verily, he shall build the temple of Yahveh, and he shall 
wear the insignia, and sit and rule on his throne; and he 
shall be priest on his throne, and the counsel of peace shall 


myoy, the plur. does not refer to a plurality of crowns (Jerome, 
Rosenm., Hitz., Ew., Bredenk. e¢ al.), but to the various silver 
and gold hoops forming a crown; cf. Job xxxi. 36.—Ewald 
arbitrarily transforms the action altogether in representing 
Zerubbabel also with a crown. He inserts wxr2) 533, “on the 
head of Zerubbabel, and on the head of Joshua,” and in ver. 12 
changes wos into om>s! Hitzig the same. Wellhausen also 
supposes a “correction” with a purpose, for OY a2, ver. 13, 
is far from justifying this. Rather the significant feature is 
that the high priest is crowned according to custom. Thus is 
announced that union of the two dignities which was already 
intimated in iii. 8, where also priesthood (not kingship) is the 
starting-point, as a type of the Messiah. Ver. 12. Behold, a 
man whose name...; Joshua is not declared to be this man, 
but 797 points, as in iii. 8 and often, to the future, when such 
an one will appear. See respecting the name Shoot on iu. 8. 
The next clause brings out the significance of the name: he 
will shoot up from that which is beneath Him, thus grow up 
from the ground out of obscure lowliness. Perversely Ew., 
Hitz., after LXX, Luth.: under Him it will shoot up=every- 
thing be green! Ver. 13. That he and none else will bweld the 
temple, ic. finish, complete it, is repeated with emphasis; so 
also it is declared that he will bear the royal insignia, to which 
the crown refers as the symbol of royal greatness and glory. 
Cf. with Wn, Dan. xi. 21; 1 Chron. xxix. 25.—jn3 7M does not 
introduce another dignitary: “and there shall be (beside him) 
a priest on his (special) throne” (Hitz.), or on the same throne 
of the Zemach (LXX, Riehm), as was supposed because of the 
last words of the verse: both would have needed to be 
expressed differently. LXX, to whom Riehm appeals, have also 
put 2 dé¥:av adrod instead of the second D3 by. But in this 
way the emphasis is lost, which the symbolical action lays on 
the fact that it is the high priest who is crowned and set on 
uhe throne. Rather ‘3 7'7) is certainly a further predicate to 
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rule between them both. 14. But the crown shall be for 
Heldai,* and for Tobiah, and for Jedaiah, and for the friendli- 
ness of the son of Zephaniah for a memorial in the temple of 
Yahveh. 15. And they that are far off shall come and build 
in the temple of Yahveh, and you shall know that Yahveh 
of hosts has sent me to you; and (this) shall be, when you 
hearken in truth to the voice of Yahveh, your God. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of vi. 9-15. Concluding Symbolical Act: The 
Crowning of the High Priest. 
The conclusion of the night visions is a symbolical act, 


the subject stated in the preceding with all emphasis. No 
doubt, then, a2” f'3 is difficult, as two dignitaries, officiating 
side by side, are not named in the foregoing. We explain it 
in this way, that two offices or dignities are mentioned, whose 
occupants hitherto stood uniformly side by side (cf. especially 
iv. 14). Between these two, the vin and the jnd, a perfect 
counsel of peace will first obtain, the most unreserved agree- 
ment exist, when the two offices are united in the person of 
the One who is coming. Similarly Hengstenberg, Hofmann, 
Keil, Kohler, Bredenkamp, ef al. As to the matter, cf. Ps. 
ex. 4.—Ewald inserts: and Joshua shall be priest, which has 
this incongruous effect, that his priesthood would be described 
as something new; his throne, on the other hand, assumed as 
well known! Ver. 14. The crown is to remain in the temple 
as a memento of the donors.—Instead of 05nd, read “5nd, as in 
ver. 10 (and 1 Chron. xxvii. 15) and Syr. here. jn, not to be 
taken as proper name (for which Josiah, ver. 10), but for the 
favour, kindness of the hospitable son of Zephaniah, which also 
deserves a permanent memorial. Ver. 15. These messengers 
coming from afar with costly presents is a significant prelude 
of what will be done again on a larger scale. Those afar off 
refer to the heathen, according to il. 15, vi. 20-23; Hag. ii. 7 f. 
The building is the glorious building up in the time of the 
Messiah (ver. 12).—And you shall know, etc., according to 
il. 13, 15, iv. 9, to be understood of experience of God’s 
assistance, so that the one sent is here also not the prophet 
(KGhler), but the angel of the Lord-—The close of the verse 
adds an ethical condition in the sense of i. 1 ff, vii. 7. 
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which Zechariah is to perform on the next day, and in which 
also the import of the visions comes to a final climax. He is 
to adorn the head of Joshua, the high priest, with a crown 
made out of the silver and gold sent by the exiles for an 
offering to the temple. It was something new and unheard- 
of in Israel to see the high priest with a royal crown on his 
head. But this act was so far from representing a flattering 
distinction of the person of Joshua, that, on the contrary, it 
was meant to be a type of the advent of that wondrous 
Branch, which, according to iii. 8, was the goal of the whole 
priesthood—the Messiah. What that passage teaches of the 
significance of the Messiah for the high-priestly function of 
expiation, which is to find its consummation in Him, is here 
supplemented and confirmed by the prophecy, that that Shoot 
will accomplish the glorious building of the temple, and him- 
self, along with his priestly character, wear the highest honour 
of royalty. The fact that the completion of the building is 
ascribed to Him, in distinction from the Davidic prince ruling 
at present, is in seeming contradiction with iv. 7, 9, where the 
completion of the undertaking is ascribed to Zerubbabel. 
But Zechariah plainly distinguishes from the present building, 
which the living prince will complete in a few years, a more 
glorious and spiritual structure, which will be the work of the 
Messiah alone, and at which ver. 15 also glances. ‘Thus, 
more definitely than before, by the crowning of the high 
priest, the personal union is expressed, in virtue of which the 
royal and the high-priestly office will be united in one hand. 
Only then will there be perfect harmony in the use of the 
office for the good of the people, when this union of powers 
has taken effect in the most worthy representative. Then 
will be seen a king who lives entirely for the temple, a priest 
who has always in view the wellbeing of throne and people. 
This royal priest will insure peace and prosperity within and 
without, 
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Tut QUESTION OF FASTING, CHS. VIL, VII. 


VII. 1. And it came to pass in the fourth year of King 
Darius, that the word of Yahveh came to Zechariah on the 
fourth (day) of the ninth month, in Chisleu. 2. Then Bethel 
had sent Sharezer and Regem Melech with his people in order 
to pacify the face of Yahveh, 3. with the question to the 
priests belonging to the house of Yahveh of hosts, and the 
prophets, as follows: Shall I weep in the fifth month with 
fasting, as I have now done already so many years? 4. And 
the word of Yahveh of hosts came to me as follows: 5. Speak 
to the whole people of the land, and to the priests, thus: If you 
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Ver. 1. Here also the style is somewhat disjointed, but it is 
not necessary on this account (with Kohler, Keil) to join 
myawa to ver. 2. The ninth month, in which two years before 
the building of the temple was resumed, Hag. ii. 10, 18. This 
date falls at the close of the year 518 Bc. Ver. 2. Bethel (not 
accus. of direction: “to God’s house,” as the temple is not so 
called), name of the well-known town lying north of Jerusalem, 
whither, according to Ezra ii. 28, Neh. vii. 32, a great number 
of exiles had returned. Sharezer (Isa. xxxvii. 38) and Regem 
Melech are also Assyrian names. They are to be taken as 
accus. for “ns. So Keil, e al. As ns is wanting, Hitz, Ew., 
Kohl. would co-ordinate the men-in apposition with the city 
as its prominent citizens—a course not to be recommended.— 
‘pn mpm, properly to stroke the face of Yahveh (cf. mulcere, 
demulcere caput, to caress), thus to appease, make gracious, used 
often of appearing before God with gifts (cf. 1 Sam. xiii. 12), 
with which a special request or prayer, as here, easily connects 
itself. Ver. 3. In the fifth month=Ab. The reference is to 
the fast-day of this month, the tenth, on which city and temple 
were committed to the flames according to Jer. li. 12 f. (on the 
other hand, 2 Kings xxv. 8f., the seventh). The later Jews 
fasted on the ninth Ab.—11n, construed as absol. infin., Ges. 
§ 51, 2, Anm.1. The Niph. to separate oneself, devote oneself, 
abstain from, here = fast, in opposition to eating and drinking, 
ver. 6.—WNow already so many years, contains perhaps an 
allusion to this thought, that the seventy years of captivity 
and mourning must at last be past; cf. ver. 5,112. Ver. 4 
coincides in import with ver. 1. Ver. 5. The inquiry made 
on a certain side calls forth a general instruction. As the 
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have fasted and mourned in the fifth and the seventh (month), 
and this now already seventy years, did ye fast at all for my 
sake? 6. And if you eat and drink, are not ye rather they 
who eat and drink? 7. Is it not rather necessary (to do) 
the words, which Yahveh proclaimed by means of the former 
prophets, when Jerusalem was yet inhabited and lay in 
peace with her cities around her, and the south and the plain 
(in like manner) inhabited? 8. And the word of Yahveh 
came to Zechariah as follows: 9. Thus has Yahveh of hosts 
said as follows: Practise sterling righteousness, and exercise 
love and mercy every one toward his brother. 10. And the 
widow and the orphan, the stranger and the poor do not 
oppress; and do not devise evil, one against another, in 


question is not a mere ceremonial one, requiring priestly 
exposition of legal enactments, the prophet as the highest 
authority is to address the people and instruct the priests.— 
In the seventh month also there was a new fast-day from the 
Chaldzean catastrophe, the day of Gedaliah’s murder (2 Kings 
xxv. 25, according to tradition the third day of the seventh 
month), since when now in like manner seventy years have 
passed. Instead of ‘snm¥ we should expect % nny, Ges. 
§ 121, 4. Yet the suff. is not properly dative (cf, however, 
Ezek. xxix. 3); rather it signifies: did you touch me with your 
fasting? Neither their fasting nor their eating affects God. 
They must therefore know themselves, whether they may eat 
or not, whether it is useful to them to fast or not. Ver. 7. 
What they are to do instead of this is now put in the 
front with pregnant brevity and emphasis. If anything 
is to be supplied to the accus., we should supply: you 
shall hear and do (Hitz.). Be diligent in this, instead of in 
mere ceremonies. A similar reminiscence follows to that in 
i. 4. Had Judah, which was then populous and happy, 
hearkened to those words, it would have been spared all 
misfortune. Alongside Jerusalem, situated in the hill country, 
and its cities are placed two other thickly-populated districts, 
the south and lowland; cf. Obad. 19. Ver. 8 seems to be the 
gloss of a reader who did not observe that ver. 9, 1D 3, is 
historical, and the contents of the 035, ver. 7, here follow.— 
'x pawn, as in Ezek. xviii. 8—') 1Dn, as in Hos. ii. 21—Lvery 
one in intercourse with his neighbour.—Thus the old prophets 
always pressed the two great demands, righteousness and love, 
on the people. Ver. 10. These demands are negatively stated: 
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your hearts. 11. But they refused to obey, and offered a 
stubborn neck, and made heavy their ears in order not to 
hear. 12. And they made their heart adamant in order not 
to hear the law and the words, which Yahveh of hosts sent 
by his spirit by means of the former prophets; then was 
there great wrath from Yahveh of hosts. 13. And it came 
to pass, like as he called and they heard not, so they shall 
call and I will not hear, has Yahveh of hosts said. 14. And so 
I drove them away over all nations, which they knew not, and 
the land was laid waste behind them, that no one went through 
and returned ; and so they made the precious land a desert. 
VIII. 1. And the word of Yahveh of hosts came thus: 
2. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: I am on fire for Zion with 


ef} Jer. vil. 6.5 Isa. i 173 Ex xxi, 211, xxui. 61; Dent 
xxiv. 17 f., ete. Properly, let not every one muse on the evil 
of his neighbour; ae. let no one meditate what would injure 
his neighbour; cf. viii 17 and the law of Lev. xix. 17f. 
Ver. 11. They offered an obstinate shoulder. The figure is 
taken from a stubborn ox, that will not submit to the yoke 
(such is the law of God); cf. Hos. iv. 16, where one plainly 
sees the original meaning of this 1D. Then Neh. ix. 29 
came from the present passage—Their ears they made heavy, 
dull, deaf, cf. with Isa. vi. 10, lix. 1. Ver. 12. Adamant, still 
stronger than the “stony” heart, Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26. 
The diamond is the hardest stone, cf. Jer. xvi. 1. Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxxvil. 15: duritia (adamantis) inennarabilis est. 
They made their heart, the inner organ of perception, quite 
unsusceptible to the impressions of God’s word. The divine 
Torah is here distinguished from the prophetic words; the 
written law is therefore meant; cf. Hos. vii. 12.—*4yp, cf. 1. 2. 
Ver. 13. From the account respecting God’s words the prophet 
passes gradually to God’s direct words, and the latter pass 
from the standpoint of the past to that of the present. 
Ver. 14. Diyos), Piel, strangely vocalised; cf. Ewald, Gr. 
§ 2350. For the rest, with Hitzig the narrative vav consecut. 
should perhaps be read.—') 13), as in ix. 8 and Ezek. xxxv. 7. 
—The subject to 19 is the fathers, who by their guilt have 
brought about the devastation of the beautiful land. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Ver. 1 ff, Here, as in ver. 18, there is only a new phase of 
the same discourse, passing into promise. Ver, 2, MN na, 
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great zeal, and in great fury I am zealous for them. 3. Thus 
says Yahveh: I will return to Zion, and dwell in the midst of 
Jerusalem, and Jerusalem shall be called “the city of faith- 
fulness;” and the mountain of Yahveh of hosts “the holy 
mountain.” 4. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: Again shall old 
men and old women sit in the open places of Jerusalem, 
every one his staff in his hand for multitude of days. 
5. And the open places of the city shall be filled with boys 
and girls playing in its open places. 6. Thus says Yahveh 
of hosts: If things happen too wonderful in the eyes of the 
remnant of this people in those days, should it also be too 
wonderful in mine eyes? is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts. 
7. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: Behold, I will redeem my 
people from the land of the rising and from the land of the 
setting of the sun; 8. and bring them, that they may dwell 
in the midst of Jerusalem; and they shall be my people, 
and I will be their God, in faithfulness and righteousness. 


repeated ten times in this chapter; always introducing com- 
forting assurances.—9 ‘nNIp,asini14. Ver. 3. ‘nav, prophetic 
perfect of assurance. noxn wy (cf Isa. i. 21): coty of farth- 
fulness. This implies both that it preserves faithfulness to its 
Lord, and that in consequence of this it enjoys true security. 
Ver. 4. Thus through the blessing and preserving care of God 
as many old people will be again seen in Jerusalem as in the 
most peaceful days of the city; cf. the still stronger saying in 
Isa. xv. 20. Ver. 5. In the same way a numerous and cheerful 
youthful population, likewise a sign of divine goodwill. Ver. 6. 
xbp, Niph., to look wonderful, incredible, impossible-—d) for 
pit (1 Sam. xxii. 7). Hitz, Kohl. differently, but not better. 
The right understanding depends on the consideration, that the 
judgment of this remnant of the people, as to conceivable and 
inconceivable, belongs to the present; on the other hand, the 
object of this judgment (the fulfilment of this promise) to the 
future (0nn OM); thus=“if that which shall take place in 
those days seems too wonderful to this remnant of the nation.” 
Ver. 7. My people; observe the title of honour, Hos. i1. 3, 25. 
—Rising and setting, embrace here the whole world, Ps. 1. 1; 
Mal. i. 11. Ver. 8. On the mutual relation of God and Israel, 
see Comm. on Jer. vii. 23.—Jn faithfulness or truthfulness and 
righteousness, intimates that the newly-confirmed covenant will 
now be faithfully kept on both sides, especially by the people, 
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9. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: Let your hands be strong, who 
in these days have heard these words from the mouth of the 
prophets, who (appeared) on the day when the house of 
Yahveh of hosts, the temple, was founded, in order to be 
built. 10. For before these days there was no hire for man, 
and the hire for cattle came to nothing; and whoever went 
in and out had no peace for the oppressor: and I set all men 
one against another. 11. But now I am not as in former 
days to the remnant of the people, is the oracle of Yahveh of 
hosts. 12. But the seed is sure*; the vine shall yield its 
fruit, and the earth give her increase, and the heavens dis- 
pense their dew; and I cause this remnant of the people to 
inherit all this. 13. And it shall come to pass, like as you 
were a curse among the nations, O house of Judah and house 


of whom hitherto this was not true; cf. Hos. i. 21 f. Ver. 9 ff. 
In import parallel to Hag. ii. 15-19.—Let your hands be strong, 
confident, and active, namely first of all in the temple-building ; 
they still need encouragement to carry on this work steadily 
and diligently. Jn these days, namely of the temple-building. 
The prophets are Haggai and Zechariah wx, without verb: 
those then present, on the fowndation-day, ie. the day so 
named in Hag. ii. 15, 18, and distinguished by a double 
discourse of Haggai. Ver. 10. As in Hag. i. 6, 10f, i. 10-19, 
the unfortunate state is conceded prevailing before that epoch, 
which now already belongs to the past. At present the 
improvement is marked. The hire of man, ie. the product 
of his work and toil; hire of beast is its fodder earned by its 
labour; this, too, was wanting, Hag. i. 11. 7338, with fem. 
suff., is strange, conceived more generally: there was nothing. 
—God also caused dissension among the people.—7¥", pausal 
form for 187, personal (Syr.), not abstract, “distress” (LXX, 
Vulg.).—nbw, Piel, as in 2 Kings xxiv. 2, sent one after the 
other, inflamed one against another. Ver. 11. Present and 
future, represented by Any, are in contrast with the former 
days, before the building began. Ver. 12. n>wn yt °9, difficult. 
To take it as a prefixed apposition to the next, so that the 
vine would be described as a growth (?) of peace (Hitz. e¢ al.), 
is too harsh. Better Targ., Syr.: The seed will be sure, which, 
however, requires a change in the text, at least ow yim. 
Heaven and earth shall display God’s goodwill, recalls Hos. 
ii, 23 ff. Ver. 13, A ecwrse is the unhappy one, whose evil fate 
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of Israel, so will I save you, and you shall be a blessing: 
fear ye not, let your hands be strong. 14. For thus says 
Yahveh of hosts: Like as I thought to do you evil, as your 
fathers had provoked me, says Yahveh of hosts, and did not 
repent; 15. so again I have thought in these days to show 
good to Jerusalem and the house of Judah: fear ye not. 
16. These are the things which you shall do: Speak uprightly 
every one with his neighbour: practise sterling and peaceable 
righteousness in your gates. 17. And devise not evil every one 
against his neighbour in your hearts; and love not a treacher- 
ous oath: for all these things do I hate, is Yahveh’s oracle. 
18. And the word of Yahveh of hosts came to me as 
follows: 19. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: The fasting of the 
fourth, and the fasting of the fifth, and the fasting of the 
seventh, and the fasting of the tenth (month) shall be to the 
house of Judah pleasure and joy, and cheerful feasts. But 
love faithfulness and peace. 20. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: 
(It) yet (comes to pass), that peoples shall come, and the 
inhabitants of many cities. 21. And the inhabitants of one 


one wishes his bitterest enemies; a blessing is one whose 
happy lot we wish our best friends as the most worthy object 
of desire; cf. Jer. xxix. 22; Gen. xlviii. 20. Ver. 14f. Cf. 
Jer. xxxi. 28. ‘nn xy, ef. Jer. iv. 28. Ver. 15. The second 
opposite purpose will just as certainly be accomplished as the 
first one was irrevocable. Only Jerusalem-Judah shall one 
day share in these benefits, whereas to Israel (ver. 13) the 
same shall open, only later, on the completion of the deliver- 
ance. Ver.16f. Cf. vii. 9f. Ver. 17. 'x 53 nx, accus., dependent 
on the following nx»; still the construction is departed from. 
Ver. 19. Here all the fast-days, springing from the Chaldean 
catastrophe, are named. In the fourth month falls the capture 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. xxxix. 2, li. 6, on the 
ninth day. For the rest, at a later date, the seventeenth of 
Thammuz was kept as a fast. Of the fifth and seventh month, 
see above on vii. 3, 5.—In the tenth month fell the beginning 
of the siege, on the tenth day (2 Kings xxv. 1).—For delight, 
i.e. merriment and joy=tfestive joy, occasion of mirth—'D Oyy, 
good, good-signifying, so joyous feasts.—Love for faithfulness 
and peace, again enforced. Ver. 20. DY, entire peoples— 
Numerous, ie. populous cities. Ver. 21, Ws Ny, a time yet 
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shall go to another with the words, Up! Let us go to pacify 
the face of Yahveh, and to seek Yahveh of hosts: “I will go 
also.” 22. And many peoples and strong nations shall come 
to seek Yahveh of hosts at Jerusalem, and to pacify the face 
of Yahveh. 23. Thus says Yahveh of hosts: In these days 
(it comes to pass), that ten men out of all tongues of the 
heathen shall take a Jew by the skirt, with the words: We 
will go with you, for we have heard God is with you. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of chs. vii, viii. The Question of Fasting. 
1. The Occasion of the Discourse, vii. 1-3; 2. What has 
been lacking hitherto, vii. 4-14; 3. How Grace and Joy 
enter Jerusalem, viii.: a. The Happy Jerusalem of the 
future, villi, 1-8; 0. Encouragement and Admonition to 
the Jerusalem of the present, vv. 9-17; ¢ The Future 
Centre of the World, vv. 18-23. 

At the time of this discourse (fourth year of Darius) the 
temple-building, which was completed in the sixth year of 
this monarch (Ezra vi. 15), must have been already far 
advanced. This fact, and the lapse of seventy years since 
the ruin of the old temple, suggested the question, whether 
the overthrow of the latter should be lamented any longer as 
was done on certain fast-days. Such an inquiry from the 
people coming to Jerusalem was the human occasion to the 
prophet of an extended discourse on the past, the present, 
and the future. Starting from the question proposed, he 


comes when, or it shall come to pass that.— WN, as in ver. 23. 
— 5 mx mbn, see on vii. 2—n3 nods »s is the answer of 
the single city or population addressed. This does not refer 
merely to festal pilerimages, although the heathen will take 
part in these (Zech. xiv. 16), but generally they will seek the 
way to the God of Israel, as ver. 23 confirms. Ver. 23. Wk, 
as in ver. 21: It shall happen that. \p1n’ again resumed by 
:pnn.—The number ten, as opposed to one, denotes the greatest 
conceivable number in this case as in Lev, xxvi, 26, 
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insists that the question does not bear on what is most 
essential in God’s sight, and in opposition thereto expounds 
what is necessary in order to secure God’s approval and the 
nation’s welfare. In regard to fasting, the good evangelical 
doctrine is taught in ver. 6, that it has no value in itself in 
God’s sight, and therefore its effect is not on God, but simply 
on man, who has to consider whether it will be useful to him 
to fast or to eat. (Jerome early well compares on the whole 
Isa. lviii. 5 ff) In a significant way, therefore, the real 
question how this custom should be dealt with in the near 
future, is not even answered, because God does not wish by 
His representative to prescribe anything on the subject. On 
the other hand, God’s abundant revelation of grace is promised 
for a future not more precisely defined in point of time, which 
will transform fast-days into feast-days, for which, above all, 
ethical conditions are laid down. . Only if the people keep 
the commands, whose neglect once brought their fathers into 
disfavour (vii. 7 ff.), the commands of justice, faithfulness, 
peaceableness, love of man (vill. 6f., 19), can and will the 
Lord bring in Jerusalem’s wondrously glorious future. The 
blessed state of this city is charmingly pictured in ver. 3 ff: 
In it, the true city of God, lofty age and playful youth will 
be found united ; the former a sien of good, lasting peace, the 
latter a pledge of divine blessing and hope for the future. 
Ver. 13 passes from the promise, that this nation will be an 
example of God’s favour as it has been previously of His 
displeasure, to the importance which Jerusalem’s happiness 
will have for all nations, of which ver. 18 ff. speaks explicitly: 
The heathen will be so affected by the divine salvation there 
enjoyed, that, full of impatient longing, they will set out for this 
city of God’s presence ; nay, ten men will assault a Jew, who 
has lived with them in exile, with the prayer: Let him take 
them with him that they also may have part in that treasure | 
of grace. Asto matter, cf. Isa. ii. 2 ff, Ixvi. 23; Jer. ii. 17; 
Zech. xiv. 16 ff. In this delineation, especially ver. 23, 
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strong expression is given to the longing of the heathen to 
break away from their empty fancies and come to the true, 
living God. The fulfilment is given in the N. T. But the 
preceding discourse, like the book of Zechariah in general, 
closes here auspiciously, the antagonism between Israel and 
the heathen world, which has pervaded the whole, being 
harmoniously settled. This is done by Jerusalem, which is 
now reconciled with God, becoming the centre of the 
heathen world which is turning to God. 


Tue Messtanic KINGDOM OF GOD AFTER THE JUDGMENT 
oN Gop’s PEOPLE, CHS. IX.—XIL 


TX. 1. Oracle, word of Yahveh concerning the land of 
Hadrach, and on Damascus it settles down—for Yahveh has 
an eye upon men, and upon all the tribes of Israel,—2. And 
Hamath also, which borders thereon, Tyre and Sidon, because 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1. nw, see Comm. on Jer. xxiii. 33; here with the 
appositional addition ‘727 (as in xii. 1; Mal. i. 1), by which 
it is still more definitely marked out as a word of the Lord.— 
vin (here only), explained symbolically by the Rabbins from 
qn and 71: sharp-mild ; so still Hengst., Klief., Keil, in allusion 
to the Medo-Persian empire, which was made up of hard and 
soft parts (?). The word is not known as the proper name of 
aking; we might rather think of a god, 1’, Dan. i. 7. So 
Ew., Kohl., who compare Adrammelech.—But as the context 
rather favours a geographical name, so it has now been dis- 
covered in the list of Assyrian governments (Schrader, 11. 153 ; 
Riehm, Handwirterb., § 551), where a land of Hatarika is men- 
tioned, and indeed once after an account about Damascus, 
and another time before an account about Arpad. We must 
undoubtedly think of a Syrian district, which cannot, however, 
be more closely defined—The suff. in 1nm3 refers to 735, cf. 
Isa. ix. 7; Zech. vi. 8.—}y, genit. obj., cf. iv. 10. God as little 
leaves the heathen world out of sight as any tribe of Israel. 
Ver. 2. Hamath borders on Damascus, Ezek. xlvii. 16.—Tyre 
and Sidon, see Ezek. xxvi. 2, xxviii. 21, as to their renowned 
wisdom, Ezek. xxviii. 4. Their wisdom and craft, on which 
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she is very wise. 3. And Tyre built herself a stronghold, and 
heaped up silver like dust, and gold like mire of the street. 
4, Behold, the Lord will conquer her, and smite her power by 
the sea, but she herself will be consumed by fire. 5. Ashkelon 
shall see it and be afraid, Gaza also, and tremble greatly, and 
Ekron, because her confidence failed. And the king vanishes 
from Gaza, and Ashkelon remains uninhabited. 6. And the 
bastard dwells at Ashdod, but I will root out the pride of the 
Philistines. 7. And I will take away the blood from his mouth, 
and his abominations from between his teeth: and he shall 
also be left over for our God, and be as a chieftain in Judah 


they pride themselves so much, provokes the judgment. Ver. 3. 
a1, stronghold for defence and offence, chosen here on account 
of the paronomasia, applies to the island of Tyre; see Ezek. 
xxvi. 2. As to the wealth of Tyre, cf. Ezek. xxviii. 4f. Ver. 4. 
bn suggest chiefly the fleet, in which the wealth as well as the 
power of the Tyrians lay; otherwise the fortifications also 
might be so called (11¥%, ver. 3). Ver. 5. Tyre being overthrown 
by an enemy coming from the north, terrifies the Phalistine 
cities greatly, as they hoped that those fortresses would pre- 
vent him penetrating to the south. These cities, Gath being 
omitted, as in Amos i. 6 ff. 1M) NIN, assonance. These words 
are to be supplied in part to the following city-names. Ver. 6. 
“1p, according to Deut. xxiii. 3, one born out of marriage, 
bastard; here LXX (Vulg,, Targ.): aAdoyerqs, foreigner, seem- 
ingly no equal of the proud Philistines. Yet the meaning is 
not really that strangers come in, but that only people of the 
most wretched class, of doubtful origin, dwell there, after God 
has destroyed the pride of the Philistines, 1.2. the noble races. 
Ver. 7. The suffixes, like the following s7-D}, apply to the 
remnant left behind in Philistia (71). God will wean it from 
heathen modes of life. The expression "sp points to idolatry, 
flesh offered to idols, which it partakes of; in the same way its 
eating of blood contradicts the ancient precept, Gen. ix. 4, Im- 
posed afterwards even on proselytes of the gate (who at least 
were not allowed to eat pieces of living animals, Herzog, xii. 300), 
as on Gentile Christians, Acts xv. 29.—Like a chieftain wm 
Judah; the surviving king of mean blood is incorporated in the 
kingdom of Judah as a subordinate prince—Like the Jebusites, 
who perhaps stood to the Jerusalemites in a similar relation of 
service and alliance to that of the Gibeonites according to 
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and Ekron, like the Jebusite. 8. And I will encamp as a 
guard*™ to my house against those that go through and return, 
and no oppressor shall overrun them any more; for now have 
I seen with mine eyes. 

9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion! Shout, daughter 
of Jerusalem! Behold, thy king comes to thee—just and 
having salvation is he, lowly, and he rides on an ass and-on a 
colt, the foal of asses. 10. And I will root out the chariot 


Josh. ix. Ver. 8. In 73x09 the Massora takes 4 for 8: as a 
guard against hosts. Better read naso—Hor mine house, Le. 
land, as in Hos. vui. 1. Ver. 9. Cf. Zeph. iii. 14; Zech. ii. 14. 
by, as Massora observes, exceptionally with tone on the last. 
—jrs7n2, see Comm. on Isa. i. 8.—Zhy king, no foreien ruler, 
but the one appointed thee by God.—7? = 7x, not dat. comm.— 
ps, fundamental attribute of a good ruler; cf. Ps. lxxii. 1 ff— 
yr, not active = owZay (LXX, Tare., Syr., Vulg.), which would 
have been expressed by Hiphil, as in Isa. xlv. 21 God is called 
yin ps. The part. Niph. means: to Him help, deliverance 
comes (always) from God; to Him is imparted that which the 
hosanna asks for the Messianic king from God. As the 
recipient of blessing, He also imparts it to men. on Amos 
vii. 4. The lowliness, yea poverty, shown in His outward 
appearance, is a pledge of His condescension to the poor; the 
animal on which He rides, a pledge of His peaceableness and 
condescension. ‘The ass is in contrast with the horse, the 
animal used by kings in riding and driving, Jer. xvii. 25, xxii. 4, 
but especially adapted for war; cf. ver. 10. The eye rests with 
pleasure on the young ass, hence the pleonastic description: 
and on a foal,a colt of she asses; the latter a plur. of the class: 
a foal such as she asses bear; cf. Gen. xlix. 11. Ver. 10. LXX, 
Stade, n 3m, to smooth. Destruction of all war implements, 
as in Isa. ix. 4, Still here and in Micah v. 9, which perhaps 
arose from this passage, the disarming of God’s people is em- 
phasised, and indeed first of Ephraim, which therefore at the 
time apparently rejoiced in considerable military strength— 
725, not properly to command (Hitz.), which it never signifies. 
His mere word suffices to make peace, cf. Isa. ii. 4.—From sea 
to sea, etc., springs from Ps. Ixxii. 8. The gaze stretches from 
the Mediterranean, forming the western boundary, to the other 
eastern end of the earth, where it was regarded as also girt by 
a sea; then from the Euphrates, the eastern limit of the Solo- 
monic kingdom, to the western end of the earth. In this way 
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from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle- 
bow is rooted out; and he will command peace to the heathen 
nations ; and his dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth. 11. I will also, as con- 
cerns thee, because of thy covenant-blood send forth thy 
prisoners from the pit, wherein is no water. 12. Return to 
the stronghold, O prisoners of hope! I also announce to you 
to-day: I will repay thee double. 13. For I have stretched 
Judah for me as a bow, I have filled Ephraim; and I stir up 
thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Javan, and make thee 
like the sword of a mighty man. 14. And Yahveh will 
appear above them, and his arrow shall go forth like the 
lightning. And the Lord Yahveh will blow the trumpet and 
march in tempests of the south. 15. Yahveh of hosts shall 
shield them, and they shall consume, treading down the sling 
stones, and drink, raging as with wine, and shall be filled like 


really all limits are abolished. That this, in fact,is the meaning, 
is shown by Ps. xxii. 11,19. Ver. 11. By ns Israel is addressed. 
nD) belongs, according to the sense, to the verb: I will also, as 
concerns thee—ZJn virtue of the blood of thy covenant, because 
of the covenant ratified by blood, which I once made with thee, 
Ex. xxiv. 3 ff—Waterless cisterns often used as prisons, Gen. 
xxxvii. 24. The reference is to prisoners of war (ODS, ver. 
12) in strange lands, such as Obad., Joel, and Amos knew 
already, Obad. 20; Joel iv.,and Amosi, Ver. 12. fo¥2, strong 
towers where they are safe against foes, here means the land. 
—Prisoners of hope, in hope, as members of the covenant-people, 
cannot remain prisoners for ever.—D) here also, according to 
the sense, belonging to the verb (7°1).—A twofold recompense 
is promised the community (7, as in ver. 11) for its loss and 
suffering ; cf. Isa. lxi. 7. Ver. 138. Yahveh, as a man of war, 
takes revenge—Lphraim is the quiver, the object filled, as in 
Ps. exxvil. 5—Javan, as in Joel iv. 6, directs to the west, where 
the most distant captives were.—Zion his sword. Ver. 14. 
omy refers to the covenant-people, as the following verse shows. 
—Storms from the south in Palestine are specially severe, be- 
cause rushing from the broad southern, more precisely south- 
eastern, desert; cf. Job xxxvii. 9. Ver. 15. They conswme, 
namely, their foes, whose blood they drink, while they press 
forward without halting under Yahveh’s protection, and trample 
under foot all the weapons hurled against them. They roar in 
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sacrificial bowls, like corners of an altar. 16. And Yahveh, 
their God, will save them on that day as the flock of his 
people, for (they are) stones of a diadem, glittering on his 
land. 17. For how stately it is, and how fair it is! The 
corn makes youths and the wine maidens flourish. 

X. 1. Ask ye of Yahveh rain at the time of the latter 
rain: Yahveh it is who prepares lightnings, and will give them 
torrents of rain, to every one grass in the field. 2. For the 
teraphim speak emptiness, and the diviners see falsehood, and 
they tell vain dreams, they dispense windy comfort. There- 
fore they shall break up like a flock, shall suffer, because 


wild excitement with the drink, as with wine, are filled with 
blood like... . Klostermann (Theol. Liter. Zig. 1879, p. 564), 
instead of \SDs), requires po (cf. LXX, Targ.); D5 instead of 
on; wn) instead of wan, they, the stones, miss their aim,— 
clear improvements, but also weaker forms. Ver. 16. He will 
save them as the flock of His people, ie. because they are His 
people, His flock, whom He succours as the good Shepherd (the 
figure used in ch. xi.).— oD), Hithpo., to be elevated, raise 
oneself up; of precious stones glistening on a dark ground. 
The diadem set therewith is the Holy Land. The suff. nots 
may apply to Yahveh, but, according to ver. 17, is perhaps to 
be referred to the nation. Ver. 17. The suffixes refer, not to 
God (Ewald), but to the nation, which God causes to flourish 
with youthful vigour and beauty by richly blessing its country. 
The young men draw their strength from the excellent wheat, 
the maidens their blooming appearance from the fiery wine. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1. Latter rain, as in Joel ii. 23. The promise of ix. 17 
leads the prophet on to the exhortation of x.1. Only from 
Yahveh are they to expect and ask blessing. The false gods 
only deceive—nwi-Hd, abundant rain, as in Job xxxvil. 6.— 
ond; the address has come to.an end. Ver. 2. The teraphim, 
Ezek. xxi. 36, and Ed. Konig, Offenbarungsbegriff, i. 149.— 
Soothsayers, who practise the different branches of divination 
or oracle-giving; cf. odp, Ezek. xxi. 26. This soothsaying is 
plainly still in vogue, whereas little is heard of it after the 
exile.—}D3, used especially of the shepherd with the flock (Jer. 
xxxi. 24), here of involuntary departure into exile.—wy, here 
to be bowed down, cf. ‘xy, We refer these two verbs to the 
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there is no shepherd. 3. Against the shepherds my wrath is 
kindled, and the goats I will punish; for Yahveh of hosts will 
visit his flock, the house of Judah, and make them his stately 
horse in battle. 4. From him shall go forth the pillar, from 
him the nail, from him the battle-bow, from him every ruler. 
5, And they shall be like mighty men, who stamp down 
street-mire in the battle, and fight, because Yahveh is with 
them, that they may be put to shame who ride on horses, 
6. And I make the house of Judah strong, and save the 
house of Joseph, and I make them return; for I have mercy 
on them, and they shall be as if I had not cast them off; for 
I am Yahveh, their God, and will answer them. 7. And they 
of Ephraim shall be like a mighty man, and their heart shall 
rejoice as with wine, and their children shall see it and rejoice ; 
their heart shall exult in Yahveh. 8. I will hiss for them, 


future. A catastrophe is advancing, which is unknown to all 
the soothsayers who promise good fortune. If the reference 
were to the past, it would have to be understood of a partial 
banishment, as under Tiglath-pileser, 2 Kings.xv. 59, with 
which then Zech. x. 10 must be compared.—nyn ps recalls Hos. 
x. 3, 15, xiii, 10f. Ver. 3. The shepherds and goats are the 
princes and mighty ones in the nation, who neglect their duty 
and abuse their authority, of course not heathen princes, as 
_ Hengst., Klief., Kohler supposed, because the description does 
not fit Zerubbabel’s days.—7P2, the second time in bonam partem. 
—God makes Judah His proud, high-spirited battle-horse, 
reminding altogether of ix. 13 ff. Ver. 4. 1309, according to 
Hos. viii. 4, to be referred to Yahveh: From Him proceeds all 
power, in opposition to the revolutionary arrogance of the 
present, when those who are not called soar to power.— Pillar, 
see on Isa. xix. 13.—Nail, synonymous figure: one on whom 
others depend; cf. Isa. xxii. 24f£—The battle-bow = military 
power.—Every driver, bailiff who overlooks the work. Ver. 5. 
p12, instead of p’Da2, ef. pip, 2 Kings xvi. 7. What they 
tread down like street-mire are the foes, reminding vividly of 
ix. 15. Ver. 6. o'mawim from 3” or wv? In the former case 
p’navin (Hos. xi. 11) should be read, in the latter onan, as in 
ver. 10, cf: Ezek. xxxvi. 11. The latter is to be preferred, 
Ver. 7. Ephraim, now so weak and abject, will be like a hero 
in strength, and full of joy and energy—yj ws, cf. ix. 15. 
Ver, 8. Hissing, as an alluring call, Isa, v, 26, Ver. 9 shows 
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and gather them, because I have redeemed them; and they 
shall be numerous as they were. 9. And I will scatter them 
among the nations, and they shall remember me in the far 
countries, and shall continue in life with their children, and 
return. 10. And I cause them to come back from the land 
of Egypt, and from Asshur I will gather them together, and 
to the land of Gilead and to Lebanon I will lead them; and 
it shall not suffice for them. 11. And distress covers the sea ; 
and he smites the waves in the sea, that all the depths of the 
Nile-river dry up, and the haughtiness of Asshur comes down, 
and the sceptre of Egypt shall yield. 12. And I make them 
strong in Yahveh, and in his name shall they walk, says Yahveh. 

XI. 1. Open thy gates, O Lebanon, that fire may consume 
thy cedars! 2. Howl, cypress, because the cedar is fallen, 
because the stately ones are laid waste! Howl, ye oaks of 
Bashan, because the forest, the inaccessible one, is fallen down. 


that in the main the exile is still future. Ver. 10. Hgypt and 
Assyria are mentioned as lands of the exile, just as in Hosea 
(xi. 11). The land of Gilead and Lebanon, as the districts 
most exposed to the foe, will be first depopulated.—sx», Niph., 
like Kal elsewhere (Num. xi. 22; Judg. xxi. 14): The land will 
not suffice for them when they return with their numerous 
offspring. Ver. 11. The bringing home of the captives, as else- 
where, is described in similar terms to the departure from Egypt 
through the Red Sea. The sea is restricted, its waters dried 
up, that they may pass through, and the power of the enemy 
sinks, as in Ex. xv. 5. The Nile-stream is mentioned as repre- 
. senting Egypt, deviating from the historical type-—Klosterm., 
Stade would read M¥ instead of My, “goes through the sea 
to Tyre” (?). Ver. 12. God speaks of Himself in the first per- 
son; nevertheless mn’3 is added (as in Hos. i. 7) in order to 
insist emphatically in whom they shall find their strength. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Vv. 1, 2. Lebanon surrenders of necessity, and is stripped of 
its beauty like the east-Jordan land (ver. 2); cf.on x.10. The 
proud trees poetically bewail their fate. They are not to be 
allegorised offhand, as if Israelite magnates were meant thereby; 
cf. Isa. xxxvil. 24; Hab. ii. 17. 8y23, to be read with Kethib: 
the inaccessible wood, really wood cut off; it is a partic, used 
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3. Hark, lamenting of shepherds, because their splendour is 
laid waste! Hark, mourning of young lions, because the 
pride of Jordan is laid waste !—4. Thus has Yahveh, my God, 
said: Feed the sheep of the slaughter-bench, 5. whose buyers 
slaughter them without having to suffer penalty, and their 
sellers say: “ Blessed be Yahveh, that I am rich!” and their 
shepherds spare them not. 6. For I will no longer spare the 
inhabitants of the land, is Yahveh’s oracle; and behold, I 
will cause the men to fall every one into the hand of his 
neighbour, and into the hand of his king, and they shall break 
the land in pieces; and I will not deliver out of their hand. 
7. Then I fed the sheep of the slaughter-bench, verily the 
most miserable of the sheep; and I took me two staves: the 
one I called “ Wellbeing,” the other I called “ Treaty ;” and 


adjectivally. Just in such a case the article is often wanting 
with the substantive (Ges. § 111, 2a). Ver. 3. Already the 
prophet hears men and beasts lamenting, because heavily 
smitten by the invasion: the shepherds (not to be understood 
allegorically, as in the secondary passage, Jer. xxv. 34 f.), whose 
glorious pastures (0N778) in the east-Jordan land are devastated, 
and the young lions (also meant literally), which have been 
scared from the high undergrowth (js3) of the Jordan. Ver. 4. 
The prophet receives from God the charge to be a shepherd 
of the people, which is called a jlock of slaughter, because, 
according to x. 3, it was simply plundered and devoured by its 
shepherds, as ver. 5 explains. Ver. 5. The suffixes, plur. fem., 
only once masc., apply to the sheep. Ver. 6. The Lord will 
enter into judgment with the inhabitants of the land in general ; 
therefore He gives His flock to the prophet to feed. The rest 
will not be spared. Others understand by those destined to 
judgment, the inhabitants of the earth, in distinction from the 
nation of Israel, which is entrusted to the keeping of the good 
shepherd. But ver. 11 shows that in this nation itself only 
a portion formed the prophet’s flock. Ver. 7. iD?, here not = 
therefore, but = in truth, properly = this being so, in reality. 
Stade, jX37 99995 ; just so ver. 10 (cf. LXX: stg say Kouveccevirw 
and of Xovavetu): the “ Canaanites of the flock” are the bad 
rulers (22).—snwd for MN, not stat. constr.—noy), loveliness, 
erace, favour. His aim is the comfort, wellbeing, advantage 
of the flock. How different with the bad shepherds t—pban, 
plural of abstractness (from San, to turn, twist, join together): 
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so I fed the sheep. 8. And I cut off the three shepherds in 
one month. Then was my soul impatient with them, and 
their soul also was weary of me. 9. Then I said: I will not 
feed you—what is to die, let it die; and what to perish, let 
it perish; and they that are left, let them devour each one 
the other’s flesh. 10. And I took my staff “ Wellbeing” and 
broke it in pieces, to break my covenant which I had made 
with all peoples. 11. Then it was broken on that day ; and 
therefore the most miserable of the sheep, which regarded 
me, knew that it was Yahveh’s word. 12. Then I said to 
them: If it is pleasing in your eyes, give me my hire; and 
if not, let it be! Then they weighed my hire: thirty silver 


alliance. The special reference, according to ver. 14, is to an 
alliance with Judah, a good understanding with the sister 
kingdom. Ver. 8. The three shepherds must be three well- 
known kings who, on the menace of the prophet, were carried 
away in the brief space of a month by a higher power. Post- 
exilic events furnish scarcely any satisfactory explanation. 
On the other hand, the most probable reference is to that one 
month during which Shallum, the murderer of Zechariah, son 
of Jeroboam IIL. reigned; 2 Kings xv. 13. In this case, 
Zechariah and Shallum are two rich shepherds removed by 
prophetic direction; but in this case Menahem cannot be the 
third (against Hitzig), as he reigned ten years (2 Kings xv. 17). 
We must then rather suppose that yet a third pretender arose 
in that month without success. So also Ewald, Bleek.—The 
sheep were so little complaisant that the prophet-shepherd lost 
patience, and they too were soon weary of his strict yet loving 
control. Ver. 9. He will feed them no longer, although he 
knows that thus he gives up to destruction those whom he has 
preserved by his guidance. Ver. 10. As the prophet worked 
in place of God, he had been able, by a covenant with the 
nations (in the same way as in Hos. ii. 20), to secure to the 
flock unbroken outward prosperity (oy). In his plenary 
authority he now broke this staff, 7.e. declared the covenant or 
ban, which kept the nations quiet, abolished. Ver. 11. The 
effect was very obvious at once, the nations soon beginning to 
attack Israel. This is an allusion to political events of the 
most recent time. Hitzig refers to the invasion of the Assyrian 
Pul, 2 Kings xv. 19. Ver. 12. As the impression of this coin- 
cidence on the prophet’s flock was no slight one, he left it to 
them whether, and how, they would at least suitably reward 
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shekels. 13. Then said Yahveh to me: Cast it into the 
temple-treasure,* the splendid price at which I was rated by 
them. Then I took the thirty silver shekels and cast them 
into Yahveh’s house, into the temple-treasure.* 14. And 
I broke in pieces my second staff “Treaty,” to break the 
brotherhood between Judah and Israel.—15. Then said Yahveh 
to me: Take thee once more instruments of a shepherd, a 
careless one. 16. For behold I will make a shepherd arise 
in the land who will not go after the lost, nor seek the 
scattered ; and will not heal what is broken, nor support what 


him for the service done them. How different was his conduct 
from that of the former shepherds! But they weighed to him 
thirty shekels of silver. Hofmann: because he had fed them 
thirty days. Others refer to Ex. xxi. 32, according to which 
this was the value of a slave. Yet this passage would not 
explain the origin of the number. Rather must some fact have 
taken place. But in any case the reward given him was com- 
paratively poor; see ver. 13. Ver. 13. +5wn, contemptuously, 
because the reward was so mean; they would have given it to 
none but their God. 1p'n 778, ironically —os"n bs, according 
to what follows, is a particular place in the temple. Massora 
suggests the potter (LXX: cig +d yovevrqpiov, into the melting- 
furnace), which would imply that the money was to be applied 
to the meanest service in God’s house, the preparing of earthen 
pots (Zech. xiv. 20) for the sacrificial seasons. But we should 
expect to find this more definitely stated. Better read "yi = 
ayinn (cf. 17 for 34, 1 Sam. xxii. 18), the temple-treasure ; cf. 
Mal. iii. 10. So Syr. and most moderns; whilst Targ., Kimchi 
take it personally: treasure-keeper. That a collecting-place 
for money-gifts existed in the temple, like the yafopurcnsov 
(Mark xii. 41) in later days, is quite probable. In any case 
the temple-treasure at Jerusalem is meant. If our prophet 
laboured in the northern kingdom, the supposition is probable 
that, after that dismissal, he withdrew to his own country. On 
the reference to the passion-history of Jesus, Matt. xxvii. 9 f., 
see Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, p. 250. Ver. 15. As to the form, cf. 
Hos. iii. 1.— "x, foolish in the moral sense, forgetful of duty, 
loose; in ver. 17 he is called bby, worthless, useless. What 
the implements of such a man consist of is not said; perhaps 
staves with opposite names are referred to. But the vagueness 
shows that the action was not carried out. Ver. 16. y97, not 
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is sound; and will feast on the flesh of that which is fat, and 
tear their hoofs in pieces. 17. Woe, thou good-for-nothing 
shepherd, that forsakes the flock! A sword on his arm and 
his right eye! His arm shall be utterly withered, and his 
right eye utterly blind! 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of chs. ix.—xi. The Establishing of the Messianic 
Kingdom of God after the Judgment on Israel-Judah. 
1. The Triumph of Zion over the World-powers, ch. ix.: 
a. Punishment of the Heathen Neighbours, vv. 1-8; 6. The 
Godly and Humane King of Zion, ver. 9 f.; ¢ Deliverance 
and Prosperity of Israel, vv. 11-17; 2. The Divine Restora- 
tion of the House of Judah and Ephraim, ch. x.; 3. The 
Rejection of the Good Shepherd and the Judgment, ch. xi. 

As to these three chapters, which clearly belong to one 


that which is “young,” as it is never used of animals,—and 
otherwise, also, this meaning would be unsuitable,—but from 
1y2, to shake, subst. scattering, abstract. pro concreto; Hitz. 
reads part. Niph. 1y30 for 7y231.—That which is sownd, is the 
healthy in contrast with the broken and fallen—The tearing 
of the hoofs scarcely refers to eating the hoof-fat (Kohl. 
Hitz. formerly), or to driving through stony tracts, which 
injures the hoofs (Ew., Hitz.); but to an outrage of bad 
shepherds, who perhaps maimed the hoofs of the sheep, that 
they might not wander far, and so grow fat and give the 
shepherds no trouble. So Neumann. The neglect of the bad 
shepherd is pictured in the form of climax: The sheep in peril 
he saves not by incurring danger himself; the lost he seeks 
not, because this would fatigue him; the injured he does not 
lovingly care for; for the sound there is not the slightest 
regard; the fat he even feeds on; and the lively he maims, 
that he may keep good eating for the future without trouble. 
Ver. 17. ‘3m, suff., because God set the bad shepherd over the 
people that deserved no better. Others take Chirek as in ‘ny, 
Ges. § 90, 3.—5xn, see above on ver. 15.—'dy 37m, impreca- 
tory clause, whose verbal idea is implied in Sy. The right eye 
is mentioned, in keeping with the right arm, as the more 
precious. 
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author, not being the work of the post-exilic Zechariab, but 
rather of pre-exilic origin, see Introd. p. 304 ff. Their many 
points of contact with Hosea, and what is said in ch. xi. of 
the prophet’s appearance in days of anarchy, suggest that he 
was a younger contemporary of Hosea, and prophesied under 
Menahem in the northern kingdom. Yet he may, like Amos, 
have been Judean in origin. At all events, he regards the 
southern kingdom, his sacred capital and royal house, with 
peculiar sympathy as the starting-point and centre of the 
blessed future. Although at present the ill-disposed neigh- 
bours in the east, north, and west rejoice at Israel’s weakness, 
the tables will be turned. Their power will perish, whereas 
Israel’s glory is only about to dawn under the sceptre of a 
great Son of David. Whilst Tyre, which is apparently im- 
pregnable, falls, and all the Philistine cities are seized with 
terror, nay, only a despised population remains there, which 
will be glad to be allowed to live under Judah’s sceptre 
(vv. 1-8), its king enters Zion amid all the signs of peace 
and divine favour. If the above date is correct, here for the 
first time the personal form of the Messiah, 2.e. of the perfect 
Son of David of the future, is sketched, in whom God will 
complete the revelation of His gracious counsels to Israel. 
Amos and Hosea referred in general terms to David’s house 
and its auspicious future. But here (as soon by Isaiah and 
Micah) the ruler of the days of grace, predicted in Hos. 111. 5, 
is more precisely delineated as a Prince of peace, full of loving 
condescension, setting up by His mighty word a kingdom of 
peace, which will far surpass the Solomonic one in extent 
(ver. 9f.). Then the captive Israelites return home to their 
brethren. The foes are subdued, which is depicted with great 
vividness, Yahveh Himself as a warrior leading His people 
to victory over the farthest heathen, who have done Him 
violence. We are at once forbidden to think of an ordinary 
war, fought with gross weapons, in presence of the picture in 
such strange contrast with this warlike scene, ver. 9 f. 
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Whereas in ch. ix. the seer found himself transported to 
the luminous heights of the blessed future, in ch, x. he stands 
from the first nearer to the present, to which he plainly turns 
in ver. 1. Just on this account, here the hindrances and 
difficulties opposing the work of the Lord among His own 
people, are discovered. It is true, the promise of the eleva- 
tion of Israel to undreamt-of God-given power is here repeated. 
Ver. 3 ff. are parallel to ix. 13 ff. But the judgment is here 
more conspicuous in the foreground; this must be consum- 
mated on the two kingdoms, Ephraim and Judah, before the 
hour of redemption can strike, when the Lord will gather 
and bring them back from Egypt and Assyria. 

Finally, ch. xi. speaks entirely of the present and recent 
past, on which account accusation and threats of doom pre- 
dominate. The fact that the land is lost beyond remedy, has 
brought home to the prophet his own experience with the 
people. In stormy days, probably during the confusion fall- 
ing on the northern kingdom after the decease of Jeroboam ILI., 
when no dynasty stood firm, and the defenceless in the nation 
came like sheep for slaughter from one ruler to another, and 
were ill-treated and fleeced by every one, the prophet him- 
self by Yahveh’s direction assumed the shepherd’s staff, we. 
the guidance of the portion of his people that accepted his 
word. What shape this theocratic government took, we know 
not. But it is plain that by the command of his God the 
prophet set himself two ends: the wellbeing of the ill-used 
people and the alliance of Ephraim with Judah; as in regard 
to the former, according to the revelations given in chs. ix. 
and x., the condition of salvation lay in adhesion to the 
Davidic kingdom. The prophet worked with energy for this 
end, so that in one month he removed three rulers or pre- 
tenders, who blocked his efforts, ze. put a stop to them by 
the power of his prophetic teaching. But he had evil experi- 
ences with his own flock, even the better disposed in such 
days of universal corruption often showing themselves incap- 
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able with the best guidance of forming a nucleus for a better 
community. Their opposition made the shepherd weary of his 
office, as they on their part had enough of his holy, earnest 
control. He withdrew, thus abandoning them to the judg- 
ment which, without his intervention, would have burst in 
long before. First of all by a symbolical action, probably 
embodied in outward form (ver. 10), he declared the covenant 
with the nations which guarded Israel broken, and thus gave 
the heathen full authority to attack, which they at once did. 
Since this coincidence certainly made some impression on his 
community, he demanded of the latter a sign of recognition of 
his services, and received from it—thirty silver shekels! 
Thus have they in every, form—but basely enough, when one 
considers who spoke and acted through him—dismissed the 
man of God. That the Lord Himself regarded Himself as thus 
paid off and sent away, is shown by a further symbolical 
action, the casting of the money into the temple-treasure. 
After this painful experience, which was also a grievous wrong 
against his God, the prophet broke his second staff, thereby 
putting an end to the brotherhood between Ephraim and 
Judah. This circumstance denotes an advance in the judg- 
ment, in comparison with ver. 10, as hereafter the two 
brother-kingdoms will tear each other to pieces. In fact, a 
few years later, King Pekah of Israel turned his weapons 
against Ahaz of Judah, and the latter again called in the 
Assyrians against the house of Israel. The bad shepherd, 
announced in ver. 15 ff., will be this Pekah, unless it is 
Menahem himself, under whom the prophet uttered and 
wrote this. 

To think that everything related in ch. xi. of the shepherd- 
work of the prophet is mere literary embellishment or a 
visionary occurrence, is untenable. This chapter must refer 
to actual occurrences between him and his community, so that 
he really did for a time assume political control, although in 
a limited sphere. Even the two staves may have served as 
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symbolical insignia in this matter, and have been broken at a 
given time before the eyes of the community. In the same 
way, the paying off of the prophet with thirty silver shekels 
is matter of fact. But the prophet’s appearance as a national 
leader plainly did not continue long, and left no trace behind 
in political history,—a highly significant type that in the future 
the truly good Shepherd, in whom the Lord most perfectly 
offered Himself as a leader to His people, would fare no better. 


JUDAH AND JERUSALEM OF THE FuTURE, CHS. XIL—XIV. 


XII. 1. Oracle, word of Yahveh concerning Israel: Thus 
says Yahveh, who stretched out the heavens and founded the 
earth, and formed the spirit of man within him: 2. Behold, I 
make Jerusalem a cup of reeling to all nations round about; 
and also against Judah it shall come in the siege against 
Jerusalem. 3. And it shall come to pass on that day, that I 


CHAPTER XIT. 


Ver. 1. The heading as in ix. 1 seems to have been formed 
on the model of the latter by the compiler of the book, who 
then sought to indicate by 5x>w Sy that here, in chs. xii—xiv., 
not so much the heathen as the covenant-people are the subject 
of the prophecy. The prophecy is occupied only with Judah- 
Jerusalem, whereas the northern kingdom has vanished from 
sight.—The speaker is the God who has all power in heaven 
and on earth, because everything, the highest as well as that 
which is most secret, goes back to Him as its source. Ver. 2. 
Cup of reeling, i.e. full of stupefying drink. The nations round 
about snatch eagerly at it; but under God’s governance it will 
turn to their hurt: they drink their own death. Cf. on the 
figure, Obad. 16 and elsewhere.—Also against Judah it (the 
distress) will come in the siege of Jerusalem, ¢.¢. in this invest- 
ment of the capital the country will not be spared. Hitzig 
differently: the judgment will also come on Judah, which, 
partly from compulsion, will join in the attack on the city; 
but this is imported from a misunderstanding of xiv. 14. 
Stade: “and Judah also will join in besieging Jerusalem,” 
must first change the text to obtain this unsatisfactory mean- 
ing. Ver. 3. A stone of burden, on which all who try to lift it 
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make Jerusalem a stone of burden to all peoples: all that 
would lift it up shall be grievously wounded, and all nations 
of the earth shall gather together against it. 4. On that day, 
is the oracle of the Lord, I will smite every horse with stupor 
and his rider with madness; yet upon the house of Judah I 
will keep mine eyes open, but every horse of the nations I 
will smite with blindness. 5. And the chieftains of Judah 
shall say in their heart: The inhabitants of Jerusalem are a 
means of strength to me through Yahveh of hosts, their God. 
6. On the same day I will make the chieftains of Judah like 
a pan of fire in the midst of a wood, and like a burning 
torch in a sheaf; and they shall consume all peoples round 
about on the right hand and on the left; but Jerusalem shall 
henceforward be inhabited in its place at Jerusalem. 7. And 
Yahveh shall save the tents of Judah first, that the pomp of 
the house of David and the pomp of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem may not grow too great against Judah. §&. On 


will be hurt, corresponds to the cup of reeling, ver. 2, with which 
all will be drunk. The allusion is perhaps to a stone raised 
and thrown by young men in athletic exercise, as was observed 
by Jerome in Palestine, and may be seen in Syria to-day ; 
Orelli, Durchs heil. Land, p. 247. Ver. 4. History supplies 
examples of such wild panics in cavalry forces, eg. Ex. 
xiv. 24f.; Judg. iv. 12; ef. Hag. ii. 22—On the contrary, on 
the house of Judah the Lord will fix His loving, protecting eye, 
ef. Zech. iv. 10,ix. 1. Ver. 5. The chieftains of Judah, dwell- 
ing in the open country, hitherto often filled with envy of the 
capital (cf. ver. 7), will learn that it is guarded by higher power, 
and therefore will not succumb to the besiegers ; they will thus 
be encouraged and stimulated to bolder action (ver. 6) by the 
powerful protection by which they see the defenders of 
Jerusalem encircled._-In mys the vocalising varies, see Baer 
here.-—LXX, Targ. seem to have read ‘awd instead of ' *, and 
Gesenius and others approve; yet the Massoretic text is more 
emphatic. Ver. 6. With this knowledge and in God’s strength 
the Jewish princes will fall on the foes, in the midst of whom 
they stand. These foes will perforce leave Jerusalem unmoved 
in its place, suits ver. 3 well. Ver. 7. By this heroic courage 
on the part of the princes, the country will be first delivered 
from the foe, that the city and the royal house may not boast 
against the country. Ver. 8. #3, as in ix, 15, A wondrous 
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that day will Yahveh shield the inhabitants of Jerusalem; 
and he that stumbles among them shall in that day be like 
David and the house of David like heavenly beings, like the 
angel of Yahveh before them. 9. And it shall come to pass 
on that day, that I will seek to destroy all heathen nations 
who have come against Jerusalem. 

10. And I will pour out upon the house of David and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and of 


strengthening of the inhabitants of Jerusalem will intervene: 
The weakest, not strong on his feet, will be as David, the hero, 
whose ankles shook not (Ps. xvii. 36).—o bx, like divine, 
superhuman, heavenly beings. The sense is as appellative and 
comprehensive as in Ps. viii. 5. The language is further 
specialised and also intensified by the clause: like the angel of 
Yahveh, who goes before them in battle; ae. the angel of the 
divine presence, in whom the Lord reveals His peculiar nature. 
Ver. 9. Cf. Joeliv. 9ff While God destroys the hostile heathen, 
according to ver. 10 He shows favour to Judah; but in sucha 
way that, first of all, He produces in the latter the penitence 
and contrition indispensable to salvation. Ver. 10. 9 75v, as 
in Joel ili. 1; Ezek. xxxix. 29.—Spirit of grace, who works 
grace on God’s part, but on man’s part supplication jor grace, 
the indispensable condition for becoming partakers in it. This 
supplication again implies as its postulate insight into the 
enormous offence they have committed.—Deeply affected, they 
shall look on me as him whom they pierced. On Ws nw, cf. Jer. 
xxxvill. 9 (Kohler). To avoid the offensive meaning, which 
makes God Himself the object of the murderous act, many 
codices read vx instead of x, which, however, is decisively con- 
firmed by the older reading and also by the versions (LX X,Vulg., 
Targ., Syr.). Also John xix. 37, Rev. i. 7, prove nothing for 
wx, to which Ewald, Bunsen, Stade give the preference. The 
reading ON (J. D. Michaelis, Bleek) would at least require the 
erasure of NX, but is otherwise altogether too tame. Finally, in 
order to escape the offence, p73 has been changed into 17p5 (so 
LXX, Targ.), or its meaning so weakened, as if it meant 
“wounded by revilings;” so Theodore of Mopsuestia, Calvin: 
metaphorice hic accipitur confixio pro continua irritatione. 
Similarly Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius. But p31 nowhere 
has this transferred sense, and why there should be funeral 
mourning on account of such revilings, is Incomprehensible.— 
We must rather accept the idea of a wrong done to Yahveh 
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supplication, and they shall look upon me as him whom they 
pierced, and shall mourn for him as one laments for an only 
son, and be in heaviness as one is in heaviness for a first- 
born. 11. On that day the mourning in Jerusalem shall be 
ereat, like the mourning for the dead of Hadad-Rimmon in 
the plain of Megiddo. 12. And the land shall mourn by 


Himself after the close analogy of xi. 12 f.: They murdered, in 
His representative, the Lord Himself, who would fain have 
shown them the greatest love. Therefore, after discovering 
their infatuation, they begin to mourn for Him as for the 
dearest friend. The distinction of Yahveh from the murdered 
one, on the other hand, is intimated by the transition to the 
third person, w>y.—s;p, Hiphil intrinsically transitive, unless 
‘22 is to be supplied. Ver. 11. The mourning for the dead of 
Hadad-Rimmon, not for the sun-god Hadad-Rimmon, Adonis 
(Hitz.). To the objection, on grounds of language and the 
history of religion, raised by Baudissin (Studien, 1. 295 ff) 
against the latter explanation, should be added, that it would 
be most incongruous for a prophet to use the Adonis-mourning, 
which was an abomination to all earnest Israelites (Ezek. 
viii. 14) because of its heathen character, as an example of deep 
effectual sorrow for sin—On the contrary, in correspondence 
with the city of Jerusalem, Hadad-Rimmon is a place in the 
plain of Megiddo, where, 609 B.c., the favourite king, Josiah, 
was defeated and mortally wounded; he was mourned as few 
kings were, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 ff; 2 Kings xxiii. 29f. This is 
contirmed by the fact that, according to the statement of 
Jerome, Adad-remmon in his days was a city in the neigbour- 
hood of Jezreel, then called Maximianopolis; and that still 
to-day this place can be pointed out under the name of 
Rummaneb, a little to the north-west of Tannuk (=Taanach, 
Judg. v. 19), south-east of El Lejjim, which from Robinson’s 
time has been taken for Megiddo. Thus the present passage 
states more exactly than the historical books the place within 
the plain of Megiddo where the catastrophe took. place. The 
king dying, according to Chronicles, in Jerusalem makes no 
change in the fact that the mourning took its rise in Hadad- 
Rimmon. Even if its yearly repetition, which is certain from 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25 (cf. also Jer. xxii. 10, 18), took place, not on 
the battlefield, but in Jerusalem, it might easily be designated 
the mourning of Hadad-Rimmon, because the king lamented 
fell there with his people. Ver. 12. This mourning will not 
merely be a national one, but also by families, as every family, 
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families apart: the family of the house of David apart and 
their wives apart, the family of the house of Nathan apart 
and their wives apart, 13. the family of the house of Levi 
apart and their wives apart, the family of Shimei apart and 
their wives apart; 14. all the other families by families 
apart and their wives apart. 

XIII. 1. On that day a fountain shall be opened, for the 
house of David and for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin 


and first the Davidic one, will lament the violent death of the 
one in question, as if he were its own beloved head. The 
women also are specially named, not merely as taking a pro- 
minent part in all funeral mourning, but because they will feel 
themselves involved in the guilt of what has taken place. The 
house of Nathan, not that of the prophet, as though his disciples 
or followers were meant, as here families in the proper sense 
are meant, and the prophets formed no such distinct body. 
Rather a particular branch of the Davidic house is meant, 
which took its rise from the son of David mentioned in 2 Sam. 
v. 14; Luke iii. 31. Why this branch is specially named it is 
impossible to say, because of our defective knowledge of the 
circumstances of the royal family then. The same applies to 
the distinction of the Shimet family from the chief family of 
Levi, which is brought forward alongside the royal family as 
the priestly one. For the first one certainly does not mean the 
posterity of the Benjamite, 2 Sam. xvi. 5, but that of the 
Levite named in Num. iii 18 as there in ili. 21. maw signi- 
fies usually the subdivision of the tribes, but is also used of 
the whole tribe; the word, like the thing, indeed, is capable of 
differences of extension. Ver. 14. The rest, according to 
families apart, Ges. § 124, 2, Anm. 1. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1. On that day, applies to the point of time in view in 
xii. 10ff The first two 5 = for the use of the house, etc.; the 
two following ? = for the removal of sin, etc.—nxon (stat. 
constr.; cf. Ges. § 116, 4), actual sin; 73, the state of im- 
purity or sinfulness resulting from it. Of. the Levitical use of 
these phrases, Num. xix. 9. Just as, according to that passage, 
an ethical background is assumed in the outward impurity, and 
therefore a removal of sin may be spoken of, so in the present 
passage, and very frequently, sinfulness is considered as a state 
of impurity; Ezek, xxxvi, 25; Ps, li. 3, 8, etc, Ver. 2a, after 
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and uncleanness. 2. And it shall come to pass on that day, 
is the oracle of Yahveh of hosts, that I will root out the 
names of the idols from the land, and they shall be mentioned 
no more; and I will also cause the prophets and the spirit of 
impurity to depart out of the land. 3. And it shall come 
to pass, when any one shall yet profess to be a prophet, his 
father and his mother, they that begat him, shall say to him : 
“ Thou shalt not continue to live, for thou hast spoken deceit 
in the name of Yahveh;” and his father and his mother, they 
that begat him, shall thrust him through, if he shall prophesy. 
4. And it shall come to pass at that time, that the prophets 
shall be ashamed, every one of his vision, if he would prophesy ; 


Hos. ii. 19. Along with idols the prophets can only mean false 
ones, as the old versions recognised. The predicate added to 
their spirit in the parallel clause confirms this: spirit of im- 
purity, proceeding from impure, God-opposing powers. Ver. 3. 
Hitzig, Kohler remind us that, according to Joel iii. 1, Jer. 
xxxi. 34, in the Messianic age there will be no more need of 
special prophets; thus every one assuming this character will 
show that he is a false prophet. Yet this is scarcely the course 
of thought here. Ver. 2 refers only to the disappearance of 
false prophets, who plainly were the rule at that time. These, 
in that time of severe conscientiousness and divine enlighten- 
ment, will be unmasked and punished by their own parents. 
But the parents do not discover their guilt from their prophesy- 
ing merely, but from their prophesying falsely. wp, men 
will do to them what was done previously to the men of God 
(xii. 10). The severe law, Deut. xviii. 20, will be carried out 
on the guilty one by his own parents, with perfect disregard of 
all human considerations. Ver. 4. The consequence of this 
will be, that then no one will thrust himself into the prophet’s 
office, as so many do now, uncalled. Whereas now the honour 
stimulates men to pretend visions and wear the prophet’s mantle, 
then the shame and peril will deter therefrom: they will be 
ashamed to have visions, will disclaim them.—inxa3n2 (passing 
over from x5 to "5, Ges. § 75, Anm. 20, 21), if he would fain 
pass for a prophet, 2c. if the thought occurred to do 60, fear 
of reproach would deter him—The mantle of coarse hair, of 
undressed skins, was Elijah’s token, 2 Kings i. 8; and from his 
days the prophets, up to John the Baptist, seem often to have 
worn this garb; but in the time of our prophet the outward 
attire seems mostly to have supplanted the inner calling, and 
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and shall not put on the hairy mantle in order to deceive. 
5. And one will say: I am no prophet; I am a man that 
tills the earth; for some one has bought me, from my youth 
up. 6. And if one say to him: What mean, then, these 
wounds between thine hands? he shall say: So was I smitten 
in the house of my friends. 

7. Sword, awake against my shepherd and against the man 
of my fellowship, says Yahveh of hosts; smite the shepherd, 
that the sheep may be scattered; and I will turn my hand 
against the little ones. 8. And it shall come to pass in the 
whole land, is Yahveh’s oracle, two parts therein shall be 
rooted out, come to an end; and the third part shall be left 


in this way the people were often deceived. Ver. 5. The sub- 
ject of ws) is the first, best one. No one will wish it said that 
he belongs to the order of prophets; rather he will assume the 
most despicable position, and profess to be a slave that was 
never free, in order to escape the suspicion of occupying him- 
self with prophecy.—mp, Hiphil, here = Kal, to buy, not to sell. 
Ver. 6. But the inquirer has good reason for discerning a 
prophet in the individual addressed: the scars which he bears 
on his breast ("7 ~2) betray one. These plainly arose from 
self-mutilations, after the manner of 1 Kings xviii 28. He 
will then allege a common brawl (certainly little creditable !) 
in order not to be taken for a prophet—wx, properly, with 
which I was smitten.—27N»d are not the parents (he professes 
even to have been sold already as a boy), but friends. If the 
wounds actually sprang from piercing by his parents, ver. 3 
(Hitz.), we must suppose that their blows, aimed at his life, did 
not prove fatal (?); but the one meant in ver. 5, whom the fate 
of ver. 5 overtook, is not of this kind. Ver. 7. ")y, Milra, 
contrary to rule, like ‘Ss in ix. 9, for the sake of greater vivid- 
ness. The appeal to the sword, as in xi. 17; which, however, 
must not mislead us into confounding the shepherd in question 
here, intimately one with Yahveh, with the dissolute one there. 
So Ew., Stade, e al, who put vv. 7-9 after ch. xi. On the 
contrary, as to matter, the killing of the one mourned in xii. 10 
is parallel.—nvoy, elsewhere concretely for comrade, here in 
the original abstract sense: fellowship, society.—yn, for fem., 
the sword being addressed—The poor sheep had their protec- 
tion in this good shepherd, as in xi. 7. Ver. 8. 45, properly 
mouth, mouthful; here used as a quantitative unity, by which 
the parts of the whole are reckoned—a primitive way of 
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therein. 9. And I will bring the third part into the fire, and 
melt them as silver is melted, and purify them as gold is 
purified. He shall call on my name, and I will answer him. 
I say: He is my people; and he shall say: Yahveh, my 
God! 

XIV. 1. Behold a day comes for Yahveh, when thy booty 
shall be divided within thee. 2. And I will gather all 
heathen nations against Jerusalem to battle, and the city shall 
be taken, and the houses plundered, and the women ravished ; 
and half of the city goes forth into captivity, but the remnant 
of the people shall not be rooted out of the city. 3. And 
Yahveh shall go forth and fight with these heathen as in the 
_ day when he fought, in the day of the battle-throng. 4. And 
his feet shall stand on the same day on the Mount of Olives, 
which stands before Jerusalem on the east side; and the 
Mount of Olives shall divide from its midst to the sunrise, 
and seaward, into a very great valley; and half of the moun- 
tain shall remove to the north, and the other half to the 
south. 5. And you shall flee into the valley of my moun- 


expressing fragments. Ver. 9. Cf. the same figure, Jer. ix. 6 
and often. 9b in Hosea’s manner; cf. Hos. ii. 25. wid refers 
to the remnant of Israel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1. Thy booty, taken from thee, is divided in thy walls, 
—a sign of Jerusalem’s complete conquest, as ver. 2 confirms. 
Ver. 2. Instead of n3wn, Keri puts the less obscene 223¥n. 
Despite xii. 8 ff, the conquest of Jerusalem by the heathen and 
exile are here foretold. Yet a remnant shall remain in the 
city. Ver. 3. Then only, by Yahveh’s appearance, will the 
victorious course held out to view in xii. 8 f. be traversed.— 
As on the day when He fought, in the time of the renowned 
"y mandy. Ver. 4. The Lord will take His stand on the Mount 
of Olives, commanding Jerusalem, cf. Ezek. xi. 23; this hill 
range, lying east of the city, retained its name into N. T. days, 
plainly because it was thickly studded with olive trees.—But 
this mountain will open in the parousia, so that a wide valley 
will arise in its midst, a protecting citadel to the terror-stricken. 
—yyno, from its half, ze. from its midst. Ver. 5. The valley, 
so arising, will be a place of refuge for the congregation of the 
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tains,—for the valley of the mountains shall reach to Azel,— 
and you shall flee as you fled before the earthquake in the 
days of Uzziah, the king of Judah; and Yahveh my God 
shall appear, all the saints with thee !—6. And it shall come 
to pass on that day, it shall not be light, the lustrous stars 
veil themselves. 7. And it shall be a fixed day, that is 
known to Yahveh, neither day nor night; and it shall come 
to pass: at the time of evening it shall be light. 

8. And it shall come to pass on that day, living waters 


Lord.—Into the valley of my mountains, i.e. enclosed by the 
mountains of the manifested Lord. The Mount of Olives has 
multiplied into many by the cleavage. The difficult words, 
“for the valley of the mountains shall reach,” etc., seem to 
show the possibility of fleeing from Jerusalem into that guarded 
valley. Sys seems a name of place, and, indeed, perhaps = 
Syn m2, Micah i 11. According to Cyril, it is a village lying 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives.—50. So precipitately, without 
halting and without reflection, will the entire population of 
Jerusalem stream out thither, as in the earthquake wnder Uzziah 
(Amos i. 1), that terrible catastrophe, which lingered in the 
memory for centuries as the most terrible thing seen in 
Jerusalem.—5e. It is the day of the terrible, but yet welcome, 
parousia of the Lord the God, in whose name the prophet 
speaks (75x), and to the invocation of whom he involuntarily 
passes over (1). The Lord is then accompanied by all His 
angels (O'w7p, as in Job v. 1; cf. Deut. xxxiii. 2; Matt. xvi. 27, 
xxv. 31). Ver. 6 f. describes the dismal appearance of that 
fateful day; cf. Joel ii. 2, iv. 15; Amos v. 18; Isa. xiii. 10; 
Matt. xxiv. 29; Rev. vi. 12. Kethib to be retained: ninp 
Nap’, the lustrous ones (stars; cf. Job xxxi. 26) withdraw 
themselves, draw in their brightness (cf. Joel ii. 10, iv. 15), are 
darkened (according to others, Kal, to congeal, vanish away ?). 
Keri, less well, ni7p fixsp), cold and frost. Ver. 7. OY IN, one 
single, definite day; which is settled, known to the Lord.—Wot 
day and not night, like the mysterious light when day and 
night are contending together, until at last, toward evening, 
the light conquers,—the light of salvation breaking its way 
through the night of judgment. Ver. 8. The idea of Joel iv. 18 
appears again in richer form; cf. afterwards, Ezek. xlvii. 1 ff 
Fresh flowing waters stream through the arid wadis of Judah 
to the front (eastern = Dead; Ezek. xlvii. 18) and to the honder 
(western = Mediterranean) sea, These brooks stream summer 
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shall go forth from Jerusalem, the half of them to the front 
sea and the other half to the hinder sea; in summer and 
winter it shall be. 9. And Yahveh shall be king over all the 
earth; on the same day Yahveh shall be one and his name 
alone. 10. The whole land shall be changed, like the Jordan- 
plain, from Geba to Rimmon in the south of Jerusalem. And 
she shall tower aloft, and dwell peacefully in her place, from 
the Benjamin gate to the place of the former gate, to the 
corner gate, and from the tower of Hananel to the winepresses 


and winter (Gen. viii. 22) without drying up,—are therefore not 
merely present in the rainy season,—which really lends them 
their value. Ver. 9. What Deut. vi. 4. enjoins on Israel will 
then become known to the whole earth: the supremacy of 
Yahveh, who is one in His nature and His revelation (cf. DY). 
yawn here is not to be understood, with Stade, of the “country” 
according to ver. 10, as in the last verse only the residence of 
this king is spoken of ; on the other hand, ver. 15 ff. show that, 
in consequence of the heavy judgments falling on the heathen 
(ver. 12 £.), His rule will be acknowledged over the whole earth ; 
see in ver. 16 f. especially the homage rendered to the king !— 
By the wnity of the name of Yahveh is to be understood 
primarily unity of designation, which is important, as the 
plurality of designations of the one God has led, in various 
ways, to plural conceptions of the Godhead. But in the name 
a definite revelation of God is expressed, so that the unity of 
the divine name on earth assumes agreement in views of reve- 
lation. Hosea already is conscious of the danger of diverse 
designations of Yahveh (ii. 18). It is therefore quite un- 
warrantable to discover in this passage a mark of a Hellenistic 
age (Stade, ii. 169), as though a protest were made against the 
view falsely imputed to Malachi (i. 11): that the heathen 
merely worshipped Yahveh under other names! Ver. 10. The 
whole land of Judah will be transformed (imperf. Kal in_mase. 
instead of fem., because a prefixed predicate) into the hkeness 
of the nz, which is here, as often, the proper name of the 
deep valley on the lowermost Jordan, which was distinguished 
by the most luxuriant vegetation. The extent of this land of 
Judah is described by the definition: from Gebah (in the tribe 
of Benjamin, Josh. xviii. 24; mentioned also in 2 Kings xxiii. 8 
as a Judean border-place) wnto Rimmon, south of Jerusalem. 
There was a rock Rimmon in the hill-range of Benjamin (Judg. 
xx, 45, 47), and a town of Rimmon in Galilee (Josh. xix. 13), 
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of the king. 11. And they shall dwell in her, and there 
shall be no more curse, and Jerusalem shall dwell in safety. 
12. And this shall be the plague with which Yahveh smites 
all nations which have taken the field against Jerusalem: he 
makes his flesh rot while he yet stands on his feet, and his 
eyes shall decay in their sockets, and their tongue decay in 
their mouth. 13. And it shall come to pass on that day, 
the discomfiting of Yahveh shall be mighty among them. 
14, And they seize every one the hand of his neighbour, and 
the hand of one is raised above the hand of the other. And 
Judah also shall fight at Jerusalem; and the riches of all 
heathen nations round about is collected: gold and silver 


The place meant is the border town toward Edom, mentioned 
in Josh. xv. 32.—D81=0N: it will proclaim itself a royal city 
by its towering position; cf. Isa.ii.2; Micah iv. 1; Ezek. xl. 2. 
—'n naw, as in xii. 6. As formerly of the land, here also the 
full extent of the city is given, as to gates, towers, etc., which 
can no longer be all identified —The Benjamin gate, lying on 
the north; see Jer. xxxvil. 13, and on Jer. xvii. 19.—Corner 
gate and tower of Hananel, as in Jer. xxxi. 38 (see Comm. there) ; 
the king’s winepresses, lying certainly in the king’s garden, south 
of the city. On the other hand, 'w pwsn, probably the former 
(now no longer accessible) gate.—j2> must be supplied before 
Say. By the last line, therefore, without doubt the extent from 
north to south is measured; by the first two, that from the 
Benjamin gate to the north-west. To this line also belongs, 
perhaps, the former gate. The north-east corner, on the other 
hand, is taken up again in the last definition. Ver. 11. on, 
ban, sentence of destruction. This no longer occurs, because the 
sins which provoked it have vanished (cf. xiii. 1 ff). Ver. 12. ppr, 
Hiphil, here only, in causative sense, so that God is subject.— 
The phrases, chosen as drastic representations of the horrible 
end, are not to be prosaically pressed, as ver. 13 already shows, 
where the destruction is traced to the attacks of the heathen 
on each other. In the first kind of death the pestilence is 
intimated. Ver. 13. Confusion or stupefaction of Yahveh, «e. 
panic caused by Yahveh; cf. xiii 4. One will fall on the 
other’s arm, and try to raise his hand in order to strike higher 
than his adversary’s hand. Ver. 14. Most render, “and even 
Judah will war against Jerusalem,” which is entirely against 
the context. Kohler as above, which well agrees with xii. 6 ff. 
The camp of the heathen before Jerusalem falls, with rich 
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and garments in great abundance. 16. And so shall be the 
plague of the horse, mule, camel, and ass, and all cattle that 
shall be in those camps, answering to the same plague. 

16. And it shall come to pass, every one that is left of all 
heathen nations that came against Jerusalem, they shall go 
up year by year to do homage to the king, Yahveh of hosts, 
and to observe the feast of tabernacles. 17. And it shall 
come to pass, whoever goes not up of the families of the earth 
to Jerusalem to do homage to the king, Yahveh of hosts, upon 
them no rain shall come. 18. And if the family of Egypt 
go not up and present not itself, upon them the plague shall 
(not) come with which Yahveh smites the heathen who go 
not up to observe the feast of tabernacles. 19. This shall be 


booty, into the hands of the Judzans. The combination of war 
and booty as in Judg. v.19, where the latter, indeed, is wanting. 
Ver. 15. The same plague which, according to ver. 12, smites 
the men of the hostile host, comes on their beasts.—The noun 
mn is gen. comm. Ver. 16. The fruit of the judgment, as 
already announced in ver. 9, is universal homage to the uni- 
versal ruler, Yahveh.—19; cf. 1 Sam.i.7. By the amount 
of “year to year” is summed together; 1 does not indicate 
the starting-point, but is properly partitive-—The feast of taber- 
nacles in autumn was principally an agrarian feast, and comes 
into view as such here. Ver. 17. Whoever does not present 
himself at this thanksgiving-feast gets no blessing in the next 
year, 4.e. no rain for his land. The early rain fell soon after 
the feast of tabernacles. Ver. 18. Hgypt is specially nanred on 
account of its peculiar conditions of climate. Although appar- 
ently not dependent on the rain, as it is watered by the Nile, 
its river will not exempt it from going to Jerusalem. Most 
supply the words owan nnn to omy xb; but this would be 
harsh, and not suitable to the conditions, as Egypt itself needs 
little rain. Others according to Targ.: “so the Nile will not 
mount (over them),” which, however, could only be obtained 
by a greater change in the text, eg. by OY NNT 83 sbi, by 
which, however, the connection with what follows would be 
lost. Hitz.; xs=xbdm, not to be accepted, Erase the second 
x51, which easily crept in before omy from the previous line ; 
in the same way the Athnach should be removed. The mean- 
ing: the plague (of want of water) will overtake them also. 
Ver. 19. nxon, here the penalty imposed, the punishment of 
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the punishment of Egypt, and the punishment of all nations 
who shall not go up to celebrate the feast of tabernacles. 
20. On that day shall there be on the bells of the horses, 
“holy to Yahveh,” and the pots in the house of Yahveh shall 
be like the sacrificial bowls before the altar. 21. And every 
pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holy to Yahveh of 
hosts ; and all that offer sacrifice shall come and take of them 
and cook therein, and no trafficker shall be any more in the 
house of Yahveh in that day. 


EXPOSITION, 


Contents of chs. xii—xiv. Judah and Jerusalem of the 
future. 1. The Deliverance of the imperilled city by God’s 
Judgment on the Heathen, xii. 1-9; 2. Penitential Mourn- 
ing in Jerusalem, xii. 10-14; 3. The Divine Cleansing of 
the People, xiii 1-6; 4. The Preliminary Judgment of 
Purification, xiii. 7-9; 5. The Day of Yahveh in J erusalem, 
xiv. 1-7; 6. The New State, xiv. 8-21: a. City and Land 
made young again, vv. 8-11; b. Judgment on their Op- 


sin. Ver. 20. The whole of Judah-Jerusalem will then be 
sanctified: Even the most worldly and profane things (hence 
symbolically threatened with destruction, ix. 10), the horses 
then wear on their del/s (on which the names of the owners are 
usually put) the signature of the Holy One. And what pre- 
viously had the least degree of holiness, the earthen vessels, in 
which the sacrificial meals were cooked, will then possess the 
highest degree of holiness, like the bowls into which the blood 
is poured on the altar. Ver. 21. Nay, the vessels in the whole 
land of Judah, even those at present wholly profane, will then 
be as holy as those used in the house of Yahveh; so that the 
strangers, who come in crowds, may use them without fear, 
and need not themselves buy vessels in the temple. To this, 
perhaps, the clause applies: and there shall no more be any 
traficker, etc.— 3993 we take, with Hitz., in the commercial, not 
national, sense; cf. Isa. xxiii, 8 and often. The trafficking in 
sacrificial animals and vessels in the precincts of the temple, 
condemned in John ii. 14 ff, Matt. xxi. 12f£, was already an 
eyesore to the prophet. He rejoices at the time when this 
shall cease, 
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pressors, vv. 12—15; ¢. All Nations must worship Yahveh in 
Jerusalem, vv. 16—21. 

Respecting the relation of this section to the rest of the 
book, its author and date, see Introd. p. 304 ff. These oracles 
turn entirely on Jerusalem-Judah, and, indeed, on its strait- 
ness and siege by heathen nations. The situation is that of 
the time of Jeremiah, with which, also, the reference to the 
catastrophe of Hadad-Rimmon, xii. 11, agrees; but the pre- 
cursor, from whose beginnings the author especially starts, is 
Joel, whose eschatological outlooks undergo here an original 
development. 

The certainty, already expressed by other prophets, that 
the city of God cannot perish through the heathen, comes first 
in xii. 1 ff, Although all nations conspire against it and try 
their strength on it, they shall only in drinking from this 
cup imbibe deadening stupor, and in lifting this stone incur 
mortal injury. During the siege the Lord will come to save 
His people, and involve the besiegers in massacre and utter 
destruction. Peculiar in this respect is the distinction of the 
Judzan country-people above the cities, ver. 7, a sign that 
the Lord’s favour is not tied to the walls of the city and the 
stones of the temple. Noteworthy, also, is the increase of 
power (ver. 8) which the dwellers in Jerusalem receive at 
God’s hands. The weakest among them will be a hero like 
David, who “leaped over a wall” in the strength of his Lord 
(Ps. xviii. 830); and the house of David like those celestial 
champions (Ps. ciii. 20) who execute God’s deeds,—nay, like 
the Angel of the presence who led Israel to victory in the 
days of Moses and Joshua, and in whom God’s most distine- 
tive attributes are seen (Ex. xxxiii. 2; Isa. xiii, 9), Thus 
the Church, in all its members, is pervaded by divine power ; 
and its head is a king of David’s house, in whom the divine 
leading is embodied in a way unheard of before. 

But before Judah can be raised to this height it must 
be plunged in the depths of most painful humiliation and 
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anguish. Before the Divine Spirit can breathe power into 
the nation and royal house, He must work repentance in head 
and members. In particular, the guilt it has incurred in the 
Lord’s sight, by audaciously attacking and killing its chosen 
representative, must be the object of bitterest confession and 
unqualified self-reproach. Who is this, in whose person the 
nation attacks God Himself with its murderous steel? Is it 
a king of David’s house, perchance the great Davidite pro- 
mised in ix. 9, as well as in Isaiah and Micah? This may 
be favoured by the fact that the sorrow for him is compared 
to that for King Josiah, the best of David’s successors 
(ver. 11), and that the same man of God is called shepherd 
of the people, xiii. 7. Yet Zech. xi. 4 ff, shows that this 
designation may also suit a prophet; and that parallel is 
rather in favour of one, as the house of David appears here 
before God simply at the head of the penitent ones (cf. also 
xiii. 1). The prophet may have pictured to himself the man 
of God, whom he leaves mysteriously indefinite, as a prophetic 
national leader, who incurs at the hands of princes and people 
the fate prepared, according to tradition, by Manasseh for 
Isaiah, by Jehoiakim for Uriah (Jer. xxvi. 20 ff), and by 
several rulers almost for Jeremiah. But he is not thinking 
of a prophet’s murder already committed, but simply foresees 
(as in Isa. liii.), in the light of experience, that the most 
devoted Servant of the Lord will experience at the hands of 
the leaders of the nation the most hostile treatment, and even 
death. But this dreadful fact itself will lead the nation, after 
the Spirit of the Lord has been bestowed on it, to reflect on 
its transgression against the Lord. Deeply moved, they will 
look up to God and mourn for the man of God as universally 
as if the land had lost its favourite king, and withal as 
sincerely and bitterly as if every house were lamenting its 
first-born, nay only son. That this Shepherd of the people 
by God’s grace, was in fact the noblest scion of the seed of 
Abraham and David, the perfect Messiah announced by Zech. 
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ix. 9, Isaiah, Micah, et a/., was first shown by the fulfilment, 
which also first perfectly justifies the bold anthropomorphism 
(ver. 10) transferring the man’s fate to God. With the 
mourning of Judah described in ver. 10 ff, and produced by 
the Spirit of God, for the murdered one, ef., as an initial 
fulfilment, the account of Pentecost in Acts ii., where Peter 
cries to the dwellers in Jerusalem: rodrov Sa yerpos avopwv 
mpoomngavres avetdate (ver. 23), and on this accusation their 
heart was pierced (catevdynoay thy Kkapdiav, ver. 37). 

Ch. xiii. is closely connected with xii, 10-14. The open- 
ing of a fountain of cleansing and forgiveness is the conse- 
quence of sincere repentance, and both together a condition 
of the new salvation. To that subjective side of complete 
repentance the objective provision of an expiation on God’s 
part must be added in order to the setting aside of the great 
guilt. It is described symbolically, as in Ezek. xxxvi. 25. 
But whereas there a mere sprinkling with clean water is 
spoken of, Zech. xiii. 1 speaks of a fountain, always open for 
cleansing or justifying; so that a spring of righteousness, 
opened by God, renders the previous inadequate means of 
cleansing superfluous. This spring is not more precisely 
defined. According to Isa. liii, it would spring from the 
suffering and death of the great Servant of God, which, how- 
ever, is not stated here. On the other hand, the prophet is 
probably thinking of the temple-spring promised in Joel 
iv. 18, which is certainly considered there in its fertilising 
aspect (cf., however, J oel iv. 21), which Zechariah only refers 
to in xiv. 8. In xiii. 2 ff. justification is followed by sanctifi- 
cation, ae. the cleansing of the act by the cleansing of the 
acting, which is also God’s work. In particular, the two 
chief sins polluting the land in God’s eyes are done away,— 
idolatry and false prophets,—xiii. 7 ff. As the nation will 
not at present give up these sins, the time of grace must be 
preceded by severe judgment. God will allow His chosen, 
gracious instrument, the good Shepherd, who is most closely 
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united with Him (to be combined with xii. 10, not with 
xi. 15 ff.!), to fall by murderous hands, and so give over the 
better ones, who still adhered to Him, to destruction. The 
judgment, bursting in irresistibly after His fall, will leave 
only a third of the nation, and even this must be thoroughly 
tested and refined before the Lord can make it His possession. 

Ch. xiv. 1 f. glances at the near future, in which a siege of 
Jerusalem by the heathen is preparing. Despite xii 1 ff, 
the siege will end in the capture of the city, which is dis- 
honoured by the sinfulness of its inhabitants. But in this 
way the vision of xii. 1 ff. is verified, as, in the first place, a 
remnant of population is left in Jerusalem ; and, secondly, the 
universal but futile attack of the nations on God’s city fore- 
told by Joel, which leads to the judgment on the world, 
follows later, on the real “day of the Lord,” xiv. 3 ff, when 
Yahveh comes with His heavenly hosts, ver. 5. The descrip- 
tion here is visionary in a high degree,—z.e. it is all seen in 
drastic, sensuous colours, but it is not to be understood in a 
grossly sensuous way. The nations gather in great multitudes 
near to Jerusalem, especially in the Kidron valley (cf. Joel). 
But the Lord opens a place of refuge to the distressed 
inhabitants of Jerusalem,—the Mount of Olives, where His 
clory is to be seen, pushing forward its cliffs, like guarding 





walls, to the four quarters of heaven, and receiving the 
fugitives into its bosom (ver. 4f.), How the hostile heathen 
fare, with whom the Lord fights (ver. 3), is afterwards painted 
in dreadful colours, ver. 12 ff. They perish rather by the 
hand of the angel of death and their own weapons than by 
those of the Jews, leaving rich booty to the latter. Examples 
of such an overthrow are not wanting in history. Cf. especi- 
ally, Isa. xxxvii. 36 as to corruption in the living body; on 
the mutual destruction, eg. Judg. vii. 22; 2 Chron. xx. 23. 
The fruit of such a revelation of the majesty of Yahveh is 
described in ver. 8 ff. The land, now conceived as purified 
according to xiii 1 ff, will be intersected by fertilising 
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waters (see above); Yahveh will be acknowledged as supreme 
sovereign in the whole earth (ver. 9). The perfectly restored 
city of God (ver. 10 f.; cf. on Jer. xxxi. 38) will form, accord- 
ing to ver. 16 ff, the goal of the pilgrimage of all nations; 
for from His sanctuary there Yahveh will dispense blessing 
to those who visit it, whilst those who remain far from the 
place will perish unblessed. But Jerusalem itself, with its 
surroundings, will be so permeated by the divine holiness that 
nothing at all profane will be left there, but the most secular 
things in themselves will be consecrated and fitted for God’s 
service; everything profane (temple-trade) is kept aloof, and 
the most insignificant things in the temple will be altogether 
holy. This holiness of things corresponds to the enhancement 
of divine power affirmed of men in xii. 8. The fulfilment of 
the oracle is to be regarded like that of the national pilgrim- 
age, Isa. i1.; see Comm. there. Zech. i—viili. also has a similar 


conclusion, 


MALACHL 


INTRODUCTION. 


Te name Malachi (axbo; LXX: Marayilas; Vulg: Malachias) 
is by many not acknowledged as the historic proper name of 
a prophet on account of its signification (cf. iii, 1), and 
because it occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament. Misled 
by the frequent meaning of the word (angel), several Fathers 
even took this prophet for an incarnate angel, as also they 
did Haggai (on account of Hag. 1. 13), which Jerome on 
Hag. i. 13 disclaims. Nay, even LXX seem to have so 
taken the word, translating Mal. i. 1, év xeupt ayyédou 
avrod. Others see in ‘oNbo a name of dignity and office 
which the author of the book assumed. So the Targumist 
Jonathan, who takes him for Ezra ; similarly several Rabbins ; 
among moderns, Hengstenberg, et al. Others again assert 
that the writing appeared anonymously (Ewald, Reuss, e al.) ; 
a compiler, perhaps the same who added the similar headings 
in Zech. ix. 1, xii. 1, first picked out from iii. 1 the catch- 
word ‘oxby (according to Ew. angelicus %). But whoever 
wrote this heading plainly assumes by his simple ‘a, that 
alachi is a real proper name, and its bearer well known to 
the readers. The name is to be explained as an abbreviation 
of MOND, like ‘28, 2 Kings xviii. 2, of 738, 2 Chron. KKixesd: 
See further in Caspari, Micha, p. 27 ff. So also Hitzig, 
Kohler, Keil, Nagelsbach, et al., who acknowledge the 
historicity of the name. Still, certainly, the possibility 


remains open, that Malachi did not bear this name among 
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the people from his birth, but only from his call to be a 
messenger of Yahveh (cf. Hag. i. 13), he plays on the 
name in iii. 1, see there. Respecting the prophet’s person- 
ality nothing is known but what can be learnt from this 
book. Because of the prominence given to the priesthood 
in the book, it has been conjectured that Malachi belonged 
to it; but there is no certainty on the point. See traditions 
of no importance in Kohler, p. 10 f. 

The time, in which the present discourses of Malachi were 
delivered, was in general the post-exilic, and indeed incon- 
testably later than the time of the labours of Haggai and 
Zechariah. The temple had been completed a considerable 
time, the sacrificial service was in full force, although the 
first zeal for it was greatly abated, Mal. i 6 ff, i 1 ff, 
iii. i. 10, ete. The moral and religious offences, calling forth 
Malachi’s sharp rebuke, are different from those censured by 
Haggai and Zechariah, showing on the other hand close 
affinity with those opposed by Ezra (returned to the home- 
land in the year 458 B.c.) and Nehemiah (came back in the 
year 445). The state of things presupposed in Malachi is most 
nearly akin to that found by Nehemiah, ch. xiii. ; he opposes 
(ii. 11) the marrying of heathen women like Neh. xiii. 23 ff. 
(cf. already Ezra ix. 1 ff, x. 1 ff), and rebukes in different 
ways the defective offerings (i. 7 ff) and imposts (ili. 10), as 
Nehemiah does partially, xiii. 10 ff, Nagelsbach rightly calls 
attention to the fact that these reproofs do not suit the early 
days of Ezra, when the government met the expense of the 
temple-service (Ezra vi. 9f., vii. 20 ff), but presuppose the 
voluntary obligation of the nation to do so, Neh. x. 33. 
And indeed some time had elapsed since the obligation was 
assumed. As also Mal. i. 8 makes it highly improbable 
that Nehemiah was governor at the time when the prophet 
so spoke (see on the passage), we must suppose that this 
took place during Nehemiah’s temporary absence. Twelve 
years after taking up that office, ie. in the year 433 B.C., 
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he returned for an indefinitely long period to the court of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. xiii. 6), and in ch. xiii. describes the evils 
which on his return to Jerusalem he found newly broken 
out, and then thoroughly reformed, so that no prophecy of 
Malachi is probable after the reformation described in Neh. 
xiii. That, consequently, Malachi’s discourses are to be placed 
in the middle period between Nehemiah’s first and second 
presence in Jerusalem, is also the opinion of Niagelsbach, 
Kohler, Schrader, et al. This brings us to the years 433-424 
(death of Artaxerxes), consequently Malachi’s writing is about 
a hundred years later than that of Haggai and Zechariah. 

The aim of Malachi’s discourses is directed against sluggish- 
ness and want of interest in the worship of Yahveh, and 
irresponsible laxity in the observance of theocratic and 
ethical precepts. The priesthood especially is called to 
account in regard to this decay of the fear of God and the 
sense of duty. In particular, Malachi protests, as already 
mentioned, against marriages with heathen women, which 
imperilled the theocratic character of the commonwealth 
(ii. 11), but still more against the repudiations, going on 
with ever-increasing lightheartedness, of legitimate wives 
(ii. 14). And as Malachi had to contend with externalised 
work-service, which seems to have been carried on chiefly by 
the elders after the manner of the later Pharisees, so he has 
to contend with naked unbelief, by which the young genera- 
tion was perhaps especially infected. But the prophet’s aim 
in his addresses of reform and rebuke is neither to serve mere 
morality nor the theocratic system, but to prepare for the 
coming of the Lord, which the early prophets as well as 
Haggai and Zechariah had described as approaching, but 
which the impatient and unbelieving had called in question. 
This coming of the Lord is certain and near; but so severe 
is its import, that the sifting and purifying, which His 
entrance into the temple will bring with it, must inflict 
destruction on priests and people, unless the Lord in His 
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mercy will send a true Elijah to carry out this work of 
preparation, which meets with such strong resistance, and 
to convert Israel to His service. Bohme (Zedtschr. f. d. alit. 
Wissensch. 1887, p. 210 ff.) has indeed denied the character- 
istic conclusion, iii. 22-24, to be by the author of the book. 
But neither the linguistic arguments seem to us to be con- 
clusive, nor the actual relation of iii. 24 to iii. 1, so soon as 
in the latter passage one does not erroneously understand the 
angel of Yahveh by the preparer of the way. 

The writing of Malachi is perhaps a compilation of oral 
addresses, which followed each other at no great intervals. 
The manner of writing is prosaic, the language slightly 
Aramaic in form, the description in many respects original. 
It is especially surprising that here first, instead of the old 
poetic and rhetorical mode of speech, a dialectic form of 
teaching appears, which is much cultivated in later Judaism. 
Malachi usually prefixes a general proposition, provoking 
contradiction, and then, after interweaving the counter- 
statement, specialises and so also justifies and expounds it 
see i. 2 f, 6 ff, iii. 8 f, 13 £, and elsewhere. 

Special literature on Malachi: C. Vitringa, Observationes 
Sacre, lvi. Reinke (Cath.), Der Prophet Maleachi, Giessen 
1856. <A. Kohler, Die Weissagungen Maleachis, 1865. 
Nagelsbach-Volck, art. “ Maleachi,” in Herzog. 


I. 1. Oracle, the word of Yahveh to Israel by the hand 
of Malachi. 


First Discourse: COMPLAINT RESPECTING NEGLECT OF 
THE LorD, CH. 1 


2. I have loved you, says Yahveh, And you say, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. On the heading see the Introd.—v3, see Comm. on 
Jer. xxxvii. 2. Ver. 2. First the Lord’s love for His people is 


25 
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“Wherein hast thou loved us?” Is not Esau Jacob's 
brother 2? is Yahveh’s oracle: and I loved Jacob; 3. and 
Esau I hated, and I made his mountains a desert, and 
(gave) his inheritance to the jackals of the wilderness. 
4. If Edom says: “ We are broken in pieces indeed, but we 
will build up the waste places again;” thus says Yahveh of 
hosts: They may build, but I will pull down: and men shall 
call them the “border of wickedness,” and “The people with 
whom Yahveh is wroth for ever.” 5, And your eyes shall 
behold it, and you shall say, “Great is Yahveh beyond the 
border of Israel.” 


exhibited in order afterwards to accuse them of want of love in 
return. The proof of His love is given in the opposite example, 
Esau; the latter, though Jacob’s equal by birth, found no 
favour with the Lord. On the line of thought see the Introd. 
p. 384. The hearers, who do not seem to know that the Lord 
loves them, may study that contrast—Jacob and Hsaw is a 
designedly personal designation of the nations, as the question 
is God’s attitude to them, which took its beginning in relation 
to their ancestors. Ver. 3. The Edomites must have felt God’s 
displeasure in their land in the shape of hostile devastation.— 
man, as elsewhere O'sm (cf. Isa. xxxiv. 13, against Edom); on 
the other hand, LXX, Syr., dwellings, which modern writers 
would support by the Arabic stem ¢ana’a.—This devastation 
was probably the work of the Babylonians, with whom, indeed, 
the Edomites made common cause at the fall of Jerusalem, but 
who later, under the sane Nebuchadnezzar, again touched the 
territory in a hostile way (see on Jer. p. 342 f.). Others suggest 
the wars waged between the Persians and Egypt, as the devas- 
tation of Edom belongs plainly to the most recent past. But 
the latter is not certain. The text merely assumes that Edom 
has not yet recovered from the spoliation, and especially 
declares that Edom will never again attain prosperity. Ver. 4. 
soxn, not to be taken as 2nd person, as Edom is not further 
addressed, but 3rd pers. sing. fein. of the general community.— 
Because Edom’s misfortune depends on God’s disposition, it 
will never (quite differently from Israel!) recover from it. 
That this divine displeasure, however, is not without moral 
reason, is shown by ny ‘3 (cf. Zech. v. 8).—oyt, as in Zech. 
1.12. Ver. 5. Jacob is addressed. It shall be witness of the 
displeasure of Yahveh against Edom, which continues ever the 
same, and in its fate will see a palpable proof of the divine 
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6. A son will honour his father, and a servant his lord: 
but if I am a father, where is my honour? and if I am 
dominion, where is the fear of me? says Yahveh of hosts 
to you, ye priests, ye despisers of my name! And you say 
indeed: “Wherein have we despised thy name?” 7. You 
offer now polluted food on my altar; and you say: 
“ Wherewith did we pollute thee?” In that you say: “The 
table of Yahveh is contemptible.” 8. And when you bring 


rule beyond Israel’s territory. By > 5¥2 Yahveh is described 
as the God reigning over this land, but thence ruling over the 
earth. Ver. 6. If only the close relation of God to His 
people were duly regarded by the latter! But although He 
chose, as is well known, Jacob for His son (Ex. iv. 22; Hos. 
xi. 1.; Jer. xxxi. 9, and often) and servané (Isa. xli. 8 and often), 
this nation is wanting in the simplest tokens of reverence due 
to a father or master. In particular this reproach applies to 
the priests, who should be penetrated with the holiest rever- 
ence for God, but are chiefly responsible for the disregard of 
Yahveh, which has led to the decline of divine worship.— 
ma (=n3), opposite of 733, Piel, also 1 Sam. ii, 30. This 
accusation again needs proof, which ver. 7 gives by pointing 
to the decay of God’s worship. Ver. 7. wa, Hiphil of offering 
(apn) the sacrifices, as in Amos V. 25.—5s3, in late books in 
the sense of 5y3, to be unclean; Pual partic. defiled. This also 
they will not have said, that they had offered polluted sacri- 
fices, and so defiled the Lord Himself, inflicting a stain on Him. 
But this is attested by their own words, The table of Yahveh 
is 123, contemptible, despicable, may be despised. And how 
they say this appears from ver. 8. Ver. 8. If one offers 
defective animals, according to their language it matters 
nothing. 3n px, i ny a pas de mal. And yet this is 
strictly forbidden in the Mosaic law, Lev. xxii. 20-25; 
Deut. xv. 21. This indulgence of theirs, by which they 
encouraged the indolence of the people in holy things, is 
therefore an inexcusable disregard of the Lord. If it is right 
to offer such gifts to a great lord, let them attempt it with the 
governor. Mnp (see on Jer. li. 23), as in Hag. i. 1, the Persian 
governor ; and indeed this was, of course, no longer Zerubbabel, 
and also at the time scarcely Nehemiah, who could boast of 
having renounced the gifts belonging to him as_ governor 
(Neh. v. 14 f.), perhaps even a Persian. In the Mosaic law 
it was forbidden to the judge to accept presents, and so regard 
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the blind for sacrifice, “ there is no evil in it,” and when you 
bring the lame and sick, “there is no evil in it.” Offer it. 
now to thy governor, (and see) whether he will be pleased 
with thee, or show thee favour? says Yahveh of hosts. 
9. Come, pacify now the face of God, that he may be 
gracious to us. From your hand this came (to him)—will 
he through you show himself favourably disposed? says 
Yahveh of hosts. 10. Would only there were some one 
among you to shut the doors, that you might not kindle 
my altar in vain! I have no pleasure in you, says Yahveh 
of hosts, and I will not accept an offering at your hand. 
11. For from the rising of the sun to its going down my 


persons (O° Nw); but this corrupt practice crept in every- 
where in the East, almost like something beyond question. 
If one did not directly wish unjust judgments to creep in, 
one still made sure of the governor’s favour and goodwill in 
this way. Ver. 9. So they shall now see whether God is: 
pleased with such things. DB nba, as in Zech. vii. 2. The 
challenge is ironical, not an exhortation to repentance-—dD2», 
from your side, states the quarter from which He might be 
moved to show favour. Ver. 10. Better no worship at all 
than such negligent, cold worship—Who is among you and 
he shuts=would that there were among you some one who, 
moreover, would shut, that they might no more in vain (without 
effect, because without God’s approval) kindle the altar, ie. 
kindle sacrifice thereon (cf. Isa. xxvii. 11). Ver. 11. Rising 
and setting stand for the farthest ends of the earth, Zech. 
viii. 7; Ps. ciii. 12.—My name is great among the heathen, i.e. 
my revelation is acknowledged and held in honour.—wypn, 
properly, partic. Hoph., then used substantivally: incense. 
Others take both partic. as co-ordinated asyndetically in the 
sense of. predicative sentences: incense is burnt, sacrifice is 
offered. That Yahveh receives pure, acceptable worship 
throughout the world, as His name is everywhere known 
and honoured, is adduced as the reason why He will not 
really be won by the impure, reluctant service of His people. 
He everywhere finds more zealous and faithful worshippers. 
It is disputed whether this refers to the present or future. 
In the former way Hitzig, Kohler (formerly in Comm.), Stade 
(see on Zech. xiv. 9) think that the prophet regards the 
heathen sacrificial service as offered in reality to Yahveh, for 
whom Ahuramazda, Zeus, etc., were but other names, But. 
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name is great among the heathen ; and in every place incense 
is offered to my name, and a pure offering; for great is my 
name among the heathen nations, says Yahveh of hosts. 
12. But you profane it in that you say: “The table of 
Yahveh is polluted, and its fruit, its eating, is contemptible.” 
13. And you say: “Behold, what a weariness!” and you 
puff at it, says Yahveh of hosts; and when you bring what 
was stolen, and the lame, and the sick, and so bring an 
offering, should I accept it at your hand? says Yahveh. 
14. And cursed (be) he who deceives, if in his flock (is) a 


it would be unheard of that a prophet who holds such strict 
views of the law, and abominates foreign wives on account of 
their heathen deities as a pollution of the holy nation (ai. 11 f.), 
would apply the predicate pure to heathen offerings, and, more- 
over, contradicts the definite assertion, that knowledge of the 
name of Yahveh forms the postulate of such sacrifice. And 
the view which Kohler recently prefers (Herzog, xiii. 185), 
namely, that the saying applies to the offerings brought by 
proselytes among all nations of the earth (Pressel suggests the 
Jews of the diaspora), the incense of praise and the sacrifice of 
humble, trustful self-surrender, would be too little intelligible 
to the hearers. These could only think, although nothing 
formally points to the future, in the reference of the Lord to 
His numerous (still invisible) Church in the heathen world, of 
the future. So Luther, Cicolamp., Calv., Hengstenb., Keil, 
Delitzsch, et al. Ver. 12 repeats, in contrast with the honour 
which Yahveh finds among the heathen, the contempt with 
which the Jews treat Him (the divine name). So badly is 
the table of the Lord served, that even the eating of its fruit, 
i.e. of the portions of the sacrifice falling to the priests, is 
despised and reviled. Ver. 13. nxbmi (from 'n nt), they cry 
out: What a nuisance, weariness, to be obliged to eat this! 
But for God it is said to be good enough.—n5), Hiphil, properly 
to puff at, disparage. ms refers to the fruit of the altar 
designed to be eaten; to eat of this ought to be the greatest 
honour.— What 7s stolen. Thus, in the procuring of offerings, 
they are not particular about mine and thine.—Of such defects 
God does not say 7 px. On the contrary, such half offerings, 
in which He is robbed of His own, bring curse to the ofterers, 
ver. 14. Ver. 14. In freewill offerings the sex of the animal 
was not prescribed, Lev. iii. 1,6. But when the most perfect 
was vowed, it was deceit, instead of it, to offer afterwards a 
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male, and he has vewed (it) and slays for the Lord a wretched 
beast; for I am a great king, says Yahveh of hosts, and my 
name is feared among the heathen. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch.i. First Discourse: Complaint of Neglect 
of the Lord. 1. The Lord’s Love for Israel, vv. i-d; 2. Ne- 
glect of Yahveh by Priests and People, vv. 6-14. 

The discourse seeks, first of all, to awaken the feeling, how 
much Israel owes to the free grace of its God, who chose it 
for His covenant-people before other peoples, apart from its 
merit; and next, especially to arouse conscience, as the love 
due in return is so wanting, yea, even reverence itself (ver. 6). 
Neglect of the Lord appears chiefly in the careless way in 
which the people offered defective sacrifices, as well as tithes 
and heave or consecration offerings. For this the priests are 
mainly to blame, who in their indolence, perhaps also from 
desire to please, do not declare the most imperfect animals 
unfit for sacrifice, and countenance any infringement of the 
Lord’s rights among the people, so that the entire sacrificial 
service has fallen into decay, and threatens to become a laugh- 
ing-stock. Of. the good resolutions come to under Nehemiah, 
Neh. x. 30 ff., 38 ff, and the decay which ensued notwith- 
standing, Neh, xiii. 10 ff. That a prophet here is so earnestly 
concerned for the normal outward character of the sacrificial 
victims, may seem strange. But this indignation is to be 
explained in the same way as the zeal of Haggai for the 
temple building, The indifference just expressed the want of 
all sense of fear of God, yea, of all knowledge of the divine 


wretched animal (nnvi2, the correct reading; part. Hoph. 
corrupted), or a sick female one, instead of the more valuable 
male one.—And my name, ete, ver. 11. The king, to whom 
the heathen pay deep reverence, will not let Himself be treated 
by His own people with contempt. 
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holiness and glory. Thus, destitute of all true fear of God, 
they as good as let the whole sacrificial worship fall to the 
ground (ver. 10). This leads the prophet to the grand utter- 
ance, peculiar in any case, which sees an acceptable worship of 
the true God spread over the entire world. Referring formally 
neither expressly to the present, nor definitely to the future, 
the central point of the oracle is, that it declares all nations 
better fitted in holiness for God’s priestly service than Judah 
was then, and the whole earth worthy of being Yahveh’s place 
of sacrifice, as Jerusalem alone had been hitherto. There- 
with the two limits essential to the O. T. covenant, the 
national and the local, fall away, and the way is opened to 
John iv. 234. The reception of the heathen into God’s king- 
dom was certainly announced, long before Malachi, as ap- 
proaching; but only isolated intimations of the hallowing of 
the whole earth, making it everywhere the equal of sacred 
Zion, are found, Isa. xix. 19; Zeph. iii. 10. It is significant 
also that in the present passage this universal priesthood 
and universal sanctuary of Yahveh appear already in a con- 
nection admitting the possibility of the rejection of the Jews. 
The Lord can repudiate their degenerate worship in Jerusalem, 
as He everywhere finds altars and priests. The new covenant 
brought the fulfilment of this vision in its spiritualising of 
the Church, which had the rejection of carnally- -minded Israel 
for its obverse. The Roman Church gives Mal. i. 11 a more 
definite reference to the mass-sacrifice, for which this passage 
has even to do duty as a chief proof (Trident. Sess. XX1i.). 
But such an application of the language, which has been 
eeecally defended by Reinke in modern days, is invalid. The 
“incense” and the “pure offering” by no means point spe- 
cially to the mass-sacrifice, which is so specially distinctive 

of that Church. Also in Malachi the question remains open, 
how far even the sacrificial practices of the Gentiles are to be 
regarded as spiritualised, after the holy space and holy per- 
sonelle have undergone so unusual a spiritualising, 
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Srconp Discourse: TREACHERY OF THE PRIESTS AND THE 
PEOPLE, I. 1-16. 


II 1. And now, this ordinance comes to you, ye priests: 
2. If you hear not and lay not to heart, to show honour to 
my name, says Yahveh of hosts, I send the curse upon you, 
and will curse your blessings, yea, 1 have even cursed you, 
because you lay it not to heart. 3. Behold, I rebuke pos- 
terity for you, and scatter dung on your faces, the dung of 
your feasts, and men will bear you to it. 4. And you shall 
know that I sent this ordinance to you, that it is my covenant 
with Levi, says Yahveh of hosts. 5. My covenant was with 


CHAPTER II, 


Ver. 1. This ordinance, the order or decree contained in the 
following words: if you are not concerned for my honour, curse 
and shame will fall on you instead of blessing and honour. 
The Lord puts a categorical dilemma before them. Ver. 2. 
Your blessings, not: the benedictions uttered by the priests 
shall turn to the opposite (Hw., Keil, Pressel, e¢ al.), nor yet 
are their incomes meant (Hitz.), but more generally and ideally 
the blessings which God has conferred on their tribe and order, 
called in ver. 5, after their contents, life and peace; cf. also 
posterity, ver. 3.—'s Dn, and I have even (in fact) cursed them, 
not mere repetition, but affirming that the decision is already 
made, because as matter of fact they show no honour to God’s 
name. Ver. 3. ya (cf. Zech. iii. 2), including the idea of 
repression, bringing to an end—yi1, not to be changed into 
yarn, “the (blessing and sacrificing) arm,” after LXX, Aquila, 
Vulg., which Ew., Reinke, Keil, Kohler follow; but applies to 
the posterity promised to the tribe in special measure in devout 
service of the Lord as a blessing from Him whom they served 
(cf. ver. 5, ON", and Jer. xiii. 18, 22). To this is added dis- 
honouring treatment of their own person. This is drastically 
represented as casting into their face the dung left in the fore- 
courts by the sacrificial beasts at the feasts—nxwn, indefinite 
subj.: one shall bear you to it (to the dung, 2.e. the place where 
it is left). Hitz.: Dung shall be cast on them, and they on the 
dung. Ver. 4. When these things befall them they shall know 
that the Lord has really sent them this categorical mandate, 
ver. 1 f., that it may henceforth determine His relation to Levi. 
Ver. 5. His earlier mandate, covenant-making with Levi, aimed 
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him life and peace, and I gave them him, that he might fear; 
and he feared me, and he trembled at my name. 6. Truthful 
teaching of the law was in his mouth, and no wickedness was 
found in his lips. In peace and integrity he walked with me, 
and he recovered many from transgression. 7. For the lips 
of the priest shall keep knowledge, and men expect teaching 
in the law from his mouth, because he is a messenger of 
Yahveh of hosts. 8. But you have turned aside from the 
way, have caused many to fall by instruction; you have 
corrupted the covenant of Levi, says Yahveh of hosts. 9. So 
then I also make you contemptible and common to all the 
people, even as you kept not my ways and regarded persons 
in teaching the law. 


at life and peace, i.e. peaceful wellbeing. These were the bless- 
ings which that covenant brought to the tribe, Num. xxv. 12 f. 
—And I gave them to him, that he might fear, i.e. as a motive 
and means to promote fear, which was effectual: They in fact 
feared me, and had a holy dread of me (nn), Niph. of nnn). 
Ver. 6. ‘8 nn, upright, truthful instruction in the law; oppo- 
site of those false sayings, 7 }'s, i. 8—His walk was in harmony 
with the blameless language of the lips; and the effect of both 
was the conversion of the erring, whereas the present priests 
lead the nation into evil, and confirm it therein. Ver. 7. This 
(ver. 6) is the normal state, such as corresponds to the divine 
will about the priestly order, to which so high dignity is given, 
and so useful an office is entrusted of being the channel of God’s 
messages to men. 7 abn, the priest is called here in this 
sense like the prophet, Hag.i.13. Ver. 8. The present priestly 
order, which has turned aside from God’s ways, and leads the 
nation astray, is an antithesis to the worthy priestly order of 
ancient days—Has caused many to fall, by false exposition of 
the law; cf. the opposite, ver. 6: O20 pyo awn. By such per- 
version of the Torah they make it a dvian, oxavdaroy, instead of 
its being a light to the feet (Hitz.)—The auspicious covenant of 
Levi (not: of the Levite), ze. of the tribe, they have turned 
into mischief, such a metamorphosis as was threatened in ver. 
2f. Ver. 9, The jus talionis is carried out on them, cf. i. 6 f., 12. 
—They are reproached with partisanship in judging. DYE Xv, 
the preference of persons, forbidden in the law in legal disputes, 
which often came before the priests as administrators of the 
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10. Have we not then all one Father? Has not one God 
created us? Why should we deal treacherously one with 
another to profane the covenant of our fathers? 11. Judah 
has dealt treacherously, and abomination has been com- 
mitted in Israel and in Jerusalem. For Judah has profaned 
the temple of Yahveh, which he loves, and has married the 
daughter of a strange god. 12. Yahveh will root out for the 
man who does so him that calls and him that gives reply 
from the tents of Jacob, and that brings an offering to Yahveh 


holy law. Ver. 10 passes on to wrong not punished by the 
priests in consequence of their rpoowroxnpia. Among brethren 
such injustice should not occur. But the entire nation is a 
nation of brethren; for it has one Father, one God.—Malachi 
does not allude to Abraham or Jacob as the one progenitor, but 
to God (i. 6); hence he adds the second question for clearness. 
Certainly this God has not created the Jews only, but all men. 
But only they know Him as their Creator, and consequently 
He is their Father. 333, in any case to be taken as 1 plur., 
although Massora would perhaps read it Niph. (therefore not 
123), to avoid the offence of the prophet including himself— 
Just because the not merely physical but spiritual kinship of 
the Israelites is emphasised, they should not act treacherously 
to one another, as this is a breach of the holy covenant made 
with the fathers and embracing the whole nation. Ver. 11 
gives the example of such treachery involving a breach of the 
covenant, which is specially in view: the marrying of foreign 
women, heathens, the prophet regards as treachery and abomina- 
tion—a profaning of the sanctuary of Yahweh, i.e. of His people. 
The foreign woman is the daughter of a strange god, therefore 
belongs not to the community, whose Father is Yahveh. What 
was done, according to Ezra ix. 1 ff, x. 1 ff, Neb. xiii. 23 ff, by 
many members of the community, even priests and Levites, is 
affirmed of the whole land or nation, which is stained by this 
abomination. See on the matter at the close. Ver. 12. may ry, 
obscure double phrase to describe an entire body, and indeed 
here of a household. It seems to be an antithetical pair: that 
calls (1, partic. transit. like Niph. elsewhere ; cf. Job xli. 2), 
and that makes reply; ie. all active in the house. Hitz. dif- 
ferently: “that is awake and speaks,” which would both denote 
the living. Other explanations are still less satisfactory —And 
that offers sacrifice ; this clause applies specifically to the priests, 
whose every sin was doubly evil on account of their near rela- 
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of hosts. 138. And this you shall do the sécond time; you 
cover the altar of Yahveh with tears, with weeping and groan- 
ing, because there is no more inclination to (your) offering and 
to acceptance of what is well-pleasing at your hand. 14. And 
you say: “ Wherefore?” Because Yahveh was witness be- 
tween thee and the wife of thy youth, with whom thou hast 
dealt treacherously, as she is yet thy partner and the wife of 
thy covenant. 15. And not one has done this, while yet a 


tion to the Lord; ef. iii. 3. From such a polluted house none 
will proceed, bold enough to present offerings to God. Ver. 13. 
Expositors translate wrongly: “and this you will do in the 
second place,” which means: this is the second offence you will 
commit, namely, “cover the altar of Yahveh with tears,” which 
is said to refer to the lamenting of the repudiated wives. 
yx hy will then mean : so that you turnno more. Rather trans- 
late as above. Utter God-forsakenness is denounced against 
them for the second time, such as preceded the destruction of 
the temple, and had it as a consequence. This menace also 
applies to the priests—ps7, abstr. pro concreto. Ver. 14, If 
they ask why they again fall into such utter disfavour, the 
answer is: because of their unfaithfulness to their wives, or 
the lighthearted dismissal of them. Yahveh 1s witness, who 
avenges the violation of the holy covenant made in His sight. 
Although nothing is heard of a religious marriage in early days, 
this passage makes it highly probable that in the delivery of 
the bride to the bridegroom God was invoked as witness, as by 
Laban on the departure in Gen. xxxi. 50.—'] 8M emphasises 
again the cruelty of casting off a partner to whom one has 
vowed fidelity, and with whom one has shared the finest joys 
of youth. Ver. 15. One feels the holy indignation under the 
power of which the prophet speaks, in the style, which is 
abrupt and obscure. The verse is a crux iterpretum. We 
take nx xb as subj. to Mwy: no one has done this, who yet had 
anything of divine spirit. So most expositors. mn denotes 
here the noble, God-related vital power, which gives him his 
moral dignity. And what the One? How was it with the one 
man of God, who was cited as putting away a wife ? Abraham, 
who put away Hagar, is meant, but he sought godly posterity ; 
de. for the sake of the God-pleasing seed, which he wished to 
preserve intact and untainted, at God’s bidding (Gen. xxi. 12) 
he sent away the maid who was not included in the covenant 
of God. That Hagar was not his wife entrusted to him by 
solemn covenant, comes, of course, into account in judging his 
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remnant of spirit was in him. And how (did) the one so? 
Tn seeking a seed of God. So then take heed to your spirit, 
and deal not treacherously with the wife of thy youth. 
16. For I hate putting away, says Yahveh, the God of Israel ; 
and one covers his garment with outrage, says Yahveh of 
hosts. So then take heed to your spirit, and deal not 
treacherously ! 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ch. ii. 1-16. Second Discourse: Treachery of 
Priests and People. 1. Levi once and now, vv. 1-9; 2. Viola- 
tions of Faith in Marriage and Divorce, vv. 10-16. 

The discourse, ch. i., already sought first of all to awaken 
the conscience of the priests (i. 6), because they tolerated, and 
so were guilty of, infringements of the law of sacrifices and 
offerings. Here now, still more specifically, the priestly order 
is threatened with curse instead of the blessing once promised 
to it, if it dishonours the name of the Lord, as has actually 
been done, instead of honouring it, like the old priesthood of 
blessed memory, by unsullied and impartial administration of 
the divine law. The description, ii. 6 f, is ideal, like the one 


conduct. Hitzig would even hold that his conduct is taken as 
a pattern: “The wife of his youth, Sarah, he did not cast off, 
but afterwards his second wife, the Eyyptian Hagar.” But the 
intention rather is to justify the one exception by the high 
motive which determined it: '§ yw wp2n.—Dw, Niph. with 3, 
Jer. xvii. 21. That spirit can be lost, and whoever in such a 
course has yet a remnant of it must thereby damage it.—One 
shall not deal treacherously with the wife of thy youth, is one 
of the strangest changes of person in one sentence; perhaps 
322n should be read after LXX, Targ., Vulg., and many Hebrew 
codices.—The meaning of the verse becomes essentially different 
if one translates with Ewald, Reinke: “And has not One 
created them (man and wife), cf. ver. 10, and the entire (?) 
spirit belongs to him, and what does the One (God) seek ? 
Divine seed.” But this is more forced. Ver. 16. ‘318 is to be 
supplied to s2” (verbal adjective, like 72N, i. 1); cf. Zech. 
ix. 12.—nbw, infin. Piel. The word is commonly used of putting 
away wives, and was therefore unmistakeable in this connection. 
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in Isa. i. 21, 26; but at times the reality certainly corre- 
sponded to it, and the reputation of the priestly tribe rested 
in great measure on its former spiritual greatness and its 
unselfish zeal for the service of Yahveh. Conversely, the 
present despisers of the holy God will reap the greatest 
disgrace (iii. 9). It is characteristic that the priestly 
order, which hoped, by the readiness with which it surren- 
dered the precepts of the divine law, to acquire popu- 
larity and honour among the people, and sought, by accom- 
modating exposition of the legal ordinances to secure itself 
favour, will have nothing but scorn from the people as its. 
reward. 

In the second part (vv. 10-16) such moral and religious 
evils are exposed as the priests do not prevent, although they 
form gross infractions of the covenant-law (ii. 10f, 14). 
The two worst current vices of this kind are mentioned: 
marrying foreign, heathen women, and casting off Israelitish 
wives. It is a question whether these two points of accusa- 
tion are independent of each other, or the second is in causal 
connection with the first, as the marrying of foreign women 
would have to be more severely condemned, if it led to the 
casting off of Israelitish wives, and their dismissal was all the 
worse if it took place in order to make way for heathen 
women. Certainly, such a connection would exist in many 
cases. When heathen women were received into families, 
heathen laxity in regard to loosing and breaking the mar- 
riage covenant might easily find entrance. But these two 
accusations have yet a certain independence. The prophet 
disapproves the mixed marriages and the divorces absolutely, 
as Kohler rightly insists. In the former respect the law, 
doubtless, expressly and absolutely prohibited only to the 


—He covers (namely, he that does so) his garment with wanton 
violence, 7.¢. he stands before all the world as a violent trans- 
gressor. The metaphorical explanation of wad, as if it meant 
wife, after Arabic analogies, as Schultens, Gesen., Hitz, Ew., 
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Israelites the marrying of Canaanite women, for which occa- 
sion offered itself most frequently, Ex. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 3 f. 
Malachi, like Ezra and Nehemiah (see on Mal. ii. 11), more 
generally condemns marriages with non-Israelites, and threatens 
them with destruction of offspring by the avenging hand of 
God, as such preference of foreigners, and their introduction 
into the holy nation, was treachery to that nation, ii. 10f. It 
cannot be denied that these post-exilic reformers are stricter 
than the old law and the common practice. But this is 
intelligible, when one considers how earnestly the little, new- 
born commonwealth was bound to guard its peculiar character, 
so as not to be lost in heathenism. Also the reasons of the 
prohibition, Ex. xxxiv. 16, Deut. vii. 4, gave these men a 
virtual warrant for its further extension. As concerns 
divorce, the law, Deut. xxiv. 1, assumes its possibility under 
certain circumstances. But here let us read the saying, 
which expresses God’s real intention: Z hate putting away 
(ver. 16), which Jesus Christ confirms, Matt. xix. 8f. and 
elsewhere. Our prophet lays the chief stress on this second 
accusation, foretelling God’s complete departure from His 
temple, such as had been seen once already in the destruction 
and exile, on account of this offence. 


Tuirp Discourse: THE Day oF THE LorD, I. 17-111. 24. 


II. 17. You have wearied Yahveh with your words. 
And you say: “ Wherewith have we wearied?” In 
saying: “Every evil-doer is good in the eyes of Yahveh, and 
he takes pleasure in them; or where is the God of judg- 


think, must be rejected. Ver. 17 introduces to the following 
section. The censure here is, first of all, on moral laxity in 
judgment, connected with a morally worthless conception of 
God, as if He did not judge wickedness so severely. This 
latter conception believes that it is supported by experience, 
as little is seen of judgment on sinners; or (if it is otherwise) 
where is the God that judges? Of ii 14f, 
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ment?” III. 1. Behold, I will send my messenger to 
prepare the way before me, and the Lord, whom you seek, 
shall suddenly come to his temple; and the covenant-angel, 
whom you desire, behold, he comes! says Yahveh of hosts. 
2. And who can endure the day of his coming, and who can 
stand at his appearing? For he is like the refiner’s fire, and 
like the fullers’ soap. 3. And he will sit, a refiner and 
purifier of silver, and will purify the sons of Levi, and purge 
them like gold and silver; and they shall offer to Yahveh 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1. But this judgment comes only too quickly. Yet 
before the advent of the judge on the day of the Lord, God’s 
grace provides that a forerunner shall remove the hindrances 
which an unholy nation would offer to the coming Lord.— 
soxdo, in allusion to the name of the prophet, who is conscious 
of being such a precursor, while certainly looking for a still 
mightier one, ver. 23.—That he may clear the way before me ; cf. 
Isa. xl. 3 ff This is urgently necessary, as the Lord, whom 
they chalienge and long for, will come suddenly to judgment. 
This, perhaps, refers less to scornful denial of the day of 
judgment, although, no doubt, such enlightened mockers were 
not wanting in Malachi’s days, and such are glanced at (ii. 17; 
ef. iii. 13 ff), than to blinded souls, after the manner of Amos 
v. 18, 20, who fancied, in their weariness of life and theocratic 
ambition, “the parousia of the Lord would bring honour and 
glory to them along with their nation ; why, then, should they 
not expect the coming of that day? The judge is called pin, 
the Lord = God, and in the parallel clause nan qNbn, the 
covenant-angel. Thus, as in Zech. i. 15, the appearing of the 
Lord to dwell on Zion, and the judgment connected therewith, 
are conceived as mediated angelically by the angel who 
represents God’s presence, and conveys God’s special revela- 
tions to the covenant-nation, Ex. xxiii. 20 ff; ef. xxxiii. 15, 
Isa. lxii. 9, etc. This angel is God’s self-revelation, and is, 
perhaps, to be distinguished from the preparatory forerunner. 
Ver. 2. In the condition of priests and people at that time 
none of them could endure that day, when the Lord separates 
everything impure as strictly as fire the dross (cf. Isa. i. 25), 
and purges away what is unclean as sharply as the lye of the 
fullers. Ver. 3. And he shall sz, alludes to the judge. Here, 
too, as in the whole book, the priests stand in the foreground. 
They must yet go through a due melting and cleansing before 
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offerings in righteousness. 4. And the offering of Judah and 
Jerusalem shall be acceptable to Yahveh, as in the days of 
the foretime, and as in years long past. 5. And I will come 
near to you to judgment, and will be a swift witness against 
the sorcerers, and the adulterers, and the false swearers, and 
those who wrong the hireling in his wage, widow and orphan, 
and crush the stranger, without fearing me, says Yahveh of 
hosts. 6. For I, Yahveh, have not changed, and you, sons of 
Jacob, have not finished.* 7. From the days of your fathers 
you have turned aside from my statutes, and have not kept 
them. Return to me, and I will return to you, says Yahveh 
of hosts. And you say, “Wherein shall we return?” 
8. Will then a man overreach God? For you overreach 
me. And you say, “Wherein do we overreach thee?” 
Tithe and heave offering! 9. You are smitten with the 


they can serve the Lord in an acceptable way. Ver. 4 Cf. 
ii, 5f. Ver. 5. As a swift witness. He will appear only too 
quickly as a witness against their sins, as His coming is long 
delayed, or does them no hurt.—}w, Piel partic., sorcerers, who 
practise heathen arts, such as necromancy, etc., which occurs. 
in Israel in every age; ef. Ex. xxii. 17.— Adultery (cf. Ex. xx. 14; 
Lev. xx. 10; Deut. v. 17, xxii. 22) was the more common, the 
more lightly the marrying of heathen wives (ii. 11) and divorce 
(ii. 14) were treated. False swearing, cf. Zech. v. 3£.—Pwy, to 
oppress, here with actual object, the wage of the labourer, of 
course =to oppress the labourer in regard to his wage; cf. 
Deut. xxiv. 14 f.; Lev. xix. 13.—n), Hiphil, to bend, as in Amos 
v. 12, with personal object in the sense of 'p baw AoA. Ver. 6. 
I, Yahweh, have not changed, I am still the old, strict God of 
judgment, and you have not all come under my judgment, you 
are still the old sinners. Better read Piel, Drs, you have not 
completed your sins, not brought them to an end, but ever con- 
tinue. The author is fond of elliptical phrases. The ordinary 
explanations are unsatisfactory ; so Luther: you shall not come 
toanend. Keil: you perish not, ete. Ver. 70, as in Zech. i. 3. 
In what respect shall we turn? Here and elsewhere already 
the obstinate Jewish self-righteousness, which we see in the 
N. T., finds utterance. Ver. 8. yap, akin to yap, to gather 
together, carry off, keep back.— 2 adduces a reason why the 
prophet so inquires—The tithe and heave-offering (nom., not 
accus.), namely, are the points in which you rob God. Here 
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curse because you overreach me, the whole nation together! 
10. Bring ye the whole tithe to the treasure-house, that there 
may be food in my house, and prove me now herewith, says 
Yahveh of hosts, whether I will not open for you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you down a blessing to overflowing. 
11. And I will rebuke the devourer for you, that he may not 
destroy for you the fruit of the earth, and your vine shall not 
miscarry in the field, says Yahveh of hosts. 12. And all 
nations shall pronounce you blessed, for you shall be a land 
of delight, says Yahveh of hosts. 

13. Your words are too strong to me, says Yahveh. And 
you say: “What have we spoken against thee?” 14. You 
have said: “It is vain to serve God, and what profit does it 
bring, that we have observed his ordinance, and that we 
walked in mourning apparel before Yahveh of hosts? 15. 
And now we praise the arrogant; they are built up, who 


also the language is elliptical. The accusation is like the one 
in ch. i., in the matter of sacrifices. Cf. on tithes, Lev. xxvi. 
30 ff.; Num. xviii. 20 ff.; Deut. xiv. 22 ff.; on the heave-offering, 
Ezek. xliv. 30; on both, Neh. x. 38f. Ver. 9. You are laden 
with the cwrse (178, Niph., cf. 11. 2), the second clause states the 
cause.—i53 119; the profane expression is used contemptuously. 
Ver. 10. The whole tithe, not merely a part thereof, whereas 
you embezzle the rest.—The treasure house, here storehouse of 
the temple to receive offerings in kind, 2 Chron. xxxi. 11f,; 
Neh. x. 38 ff., xiii. 5, 12 f.—Support for the ministering priests 
and Levites (Num. xviii. 21; Neh. x. 38 ff, xiii, 5), and the 
supply of requisites of worship (Neh. x. 33 ff).—In the blessing, 
which God pours down from the windows of heaven, the rain 
is the material basis—' ‘52 7y, not—so that vessels will be 
wanting, but to overflowing; properly, until there is no (more) 
need. Ver. 11. 3, again (cf. ii 3), to check the action of any- 
thing by a command, to restrain one—The devourer ; so the 
lion is called, Judg. xiv. 14, but in this passage, without doubt, 
the dreaded locust, which consumes the produce of the ground 
(Kimchi, Rashi).—?2, Piel, elsewhere used of animals; to have 
a miscarriage, here poetically of a vine, which fails to bear, 
bears uneatable fruit. Ver. 12. Cf. on the matter, Zech. 
viii. 13, 23. Ver. 13. pin, to be strong, too strong, intolerable. 
Ver. 14. .»w imnwn, Zech. iii. 7.—m77p, in black, in funeral 
attire, clothed in a pw. Ver. 15. ot, the arrogant, completely 
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practise wickedness, and have tempted God and escaped.” 
16. Then the God-fearing spake one with another, and 
Yahveh hearkened and heard, and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for the God-fearers, and those who honour 
nis name. 17. And they shall be my possession, says 
Yahveh of hosts, in the day which I determine; and I will 
spare them, even as a man spares his son who serves him. 
18. And again you shall see the difference between the 
righteous man and the wicked, between him that serves God 
and him that serves him not. 19. For behold, the day comes, 
burning like a furnace; and all the arrogant, and whoever 
practises wickedness, shall be chaff, and the day which is 
coming shall consume them, says Yahveh of hosts, so that it 


destitute of the fear of God, insolent freethinkers. The heathen 
are not meant; rather there were such already among the 
Jews. The blasphemers call such happy, as they had done 
well in not troubling their life with God’s service. Even these 
godless and wicked ones prosper, they grow into a house. 
This is the meaning of 793, Niph., Jer. xii. 16. Their daring 
tempting of God does not bring destruction on them. Ver. 16. 
Those manifestoes of unbelievers have caused all who fear God 
also to join together. The import of their conversation is only 
to be inferred from the context: they took counsel to avoid 
such offence, and to preserve themselves and others from such 
unbelief. Yahveh hearkened, and marked well their names in 
order to recompense them. This is expressed in the words: a@ 
book of remembrance was written before him. This, of course, is 
as invisible as the book of life, Ps. lxix. 28, etc. Perhaps the 
Persian custom had influence of entering in a book of memora- 
bilia those who had merited well of the king (Esth. vi.1). On 
the meaning of awn, ef. Isa. xiii. 17. Ver. 17. These faithful 
ones, on the judgment day, when they will be mercifully 
spared, will stand as the true Israel, God’s people of possession 
(Ex. xix. 5), whom He acknowledges. Ver. 18. 3, as object of 
mx, shows still its original substantival character. See again, 
such judgments as were reported numerously from old days, 
whereas at present no such distinction in the lot of the 
righteous and wicked is visible, which led to the blasphemies 
of ver. 14. Ver. 19. The day of melting and sifting (ver. 21.) 
is for such persons a day of consuming fire; cf. Gen. xv. 17 
with Isa. xxx. 27.—Root and branch, the two extremities of the 
tree, to denote the whole. By wp is to be understood, not the 
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shall leave them neither root nor branch. 20. And for you, 
who fear my name, the sun of righteousness shall rise with 
healing in his wings, and you shall go out and leap like 
calves from the stall. 21. And you shall tread down the 
wicked, for they shall be ashes under your feet in the day 
which I determine, says Yahveh of hosts. 

22. Remember ye the law of Moses, my servant, which I 
commanded him on Horeb respecting all Israel for statutes 
and laws. 23. Behold, I will send you the prophet Elyah, 
before the coming of the day of Yahveh, the great and terrible 


stubble left on the field in the harvest, but the chaff tossed 
aside by the wind in threshing, and then burnt; cf. Matt. 
iii. 11f Ver. 20. Sun of righteousness, i.e. divine righteousness, 
which is for them as full of promise, as rich in salvation and 
joy, as a sun newly rising in their life. The light and the warmth 
of this sun are exceedingly beneficent, giving healing for all 
earthly pain and hurt. In its wings, ie. rays—vn5, cf. Jer. 
1. 11. In the joy which the sunny day of the Lord brings 
them, “they shall be like calves, which are forced to stand 
through the winter in narrow stalls, but in early spring, when 
the sun comes forth from the wintry cloud-veil, are again 
driven into the open, and therefore leap and skip with unre- 
strained joy” (Kohler). Ver. 21. ody, trample to pieces (cf. 
D‘DY, wine, properly what is stamped, pressed); cf. the expres- 
sion, not, of course, to be taken literally, in Micah iv. 13.— 
They will, perforce, let themselves be trodden down as helplessly 
as ashes. Ver. 22. The doctrine which they are to draw from 
all this is: they are to give themselves to the conscientious 
observing of the old law of Moses, and, indeed, of all its several 
precepts; cf. Neh. x. 30. Ver. 23. In order to bring them back 
to such obedience to Moses’ law, God will send a special 
monitor, as iii. 1 already foretold. Here the prophet Elyah is 
named as the way-preparing messenger to be expected; not in 
the sense that the actual Elijah was to come back, as Ew., Hitz., 
take the passage after many ancients. So, indeed, the people, 
for the most part, perhaps, understood, to which the circum- 
stance contributed, that Elijah did not die (2 Kings ii.), but 
was taken up bodily to heaven; cf. Matt. xvii. 10; John i. 21. 
See the notions of Rabbinical learning agreeing therewith in 
Ferd. Weber, System der altsynagog. paldst. Theol. p. 337 f. 
Rather this sending of Elijah is to be understood after the 
analogy of the raising up of David, Jer. xxx. 9 (see there, 
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(day), 24. that he may restore the heart of the fathers to the 
gons, and the heart of the sons to their fathers, that I may 
not come and smite the land with a ban. 


EXPOSITION. 


Contents of ii. 17—iii, 24. Third Discourse: The Day of 
the Lord. 1. The Purifying Judgment, ii, 17-iti, 12; 2. 
Justification of the Divine Righteousness, iii. 13-21; 3. The 
Forerunner of the Judgment, ili, 22—24. 

The nation is utterly lacking in moral earnestness. Some, 
by superficial adherence to the outward service of God, 
wherein, however, they are not afraid of even cheating God 
of His share (iii. 8 ff.), others, in open rebellion, making light 
of His commandments (iii. 13 ff, cf. ii, 17), provoke the 
judgment. The former, in blind self-righteousness and foolish 


p. 377), and Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24: the Lord will send 
one endued with Elijah’s spirit and power to complete Elijah’s 
work among the people. As Elijah, by word and sign, had 
brought back Israel from utter apostasy to obedience to its 
God, so this messenger, coming before the judgment day, will 
effect a saving transformation in Judah. Ver. 24 describes this 
transformation more fully as a reconciliation between fathers 
and sons. It thus appears that a religious gulf existed gener- 
ally between the older and younger generations. The latter had 
broken with the law which the fathers still held outwardly in 
high esteem; the former, on this account, were estranged from 
the young. When that Elijah turns the nation to God, he will 
do away with this gulf. In again teaching the sons to fear 
God, he will again win the hearts of the fathers for them; and 
in again breathing into the fathers a fatherly spirit, he will 
again awaken in the hearts of the sons confidence and goodwill 
to the fathers.—125 2'wn, therefore not to be rendered “to turn 
to,” as then we should justly expect that first of all the young, 
who have wandered farther, would be turned to the old, before 
the converse took place.—a5 is rather to be taken as the seat 
of love, goodwill, confidence, as in Judg. xix. 3; Hos. ti. 16,— 
And such a change is necessary, that the coming of the Lord 
may not prove an annihilating judgment to the whole land. 
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illusion, long for the judgment, as though it would bring 
them honour; the latter deny that it will ever come. The 
former we must suppose, according to iii. 24, to have been 
especially numerous in the older generation; the latter 
represent in general the youth, who, not without the fathers’ 
guilt, have become sceptical and freethinking. All alike are 
here told (iii. 1 ff.) that the appearing of the Lord, or of His 
angel, who is the organ of His presence, will take place only 
too soon for them, as His. coming will be united with a 
thorough melting and sifting of His people, first of the priestly 
order, which shall serve him. Only a small remnant, 
remaining faithful in the severe temptations to unbelief and 
assaults of wickedness, shall be revealed on that day as the 
true Israel, the possession of the Lord (iii. 16f, 20f.). Here 
the community is transformed from a national corporation to 
a moral and religious fellowship. The righteousness of God 
in the distribution of awards, which many now fail to see, will 
then leave nothing to be desired for clearness and sharpness 
(iii. 18 ff). But since, in view of the all but universal 
unfaithfulness of the nation, the Lord’s coming must, in the 
main, tend to its destruction, the Lord in His mercy purposes 
before that day to send a powerful prophet in the manner of 
Elijah, who will prepare His way, and blessedly do away with 
the gulf between the holy God and the disobedient nation, as 
well as between the members of the nation. The last prophet 
of the old covenant here introduces the forerunner of the 
new. 
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happy in seizing and characterising the courses of thought with which he has to deal; 
ingenious in combination, and acute in criticism; expressing the results which he 
reaches, often with terseness and point, almost always with clearness and vigour... . 
The work well merits translation into English. —Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., in 
The Critical Review. 


WENDT’S TEACHING OF JESUS. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Professor Hays Hivrich Wenpr, 
D.D., Jena. Translated by Rev. Jonn Wison, M.A., Montreux. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s. 


‘Dr. Wendt’s work is of the utmost importance for the study of the Gospels, both 
with regard to the origin of them and to their doctrinal contents. It is a work of 
distinguished learning, of great originality, and of profound thought. The second part 

now translated into English], which sets forth the contents of the doctrine of Jesus, 

ts the most important contribution yet made to biblical theology, and the method and 
results of Dr. Wendt deserve the closest attention. . . . No greater contribution to the 
study of biblical theology has been made in our time. A brilliant and satisfactory 
exposition of the teaching of Christ.’—Professor J. Iveracu, D,D., in The Expositor. 

‘Dr. Wendt has produced a remarkably fresh and suggestive work, deserving to be 
ranked among the most important contributions to biblical theology. ... There is 
hardly a page which is not suggestive; and, apart from the general value of its con- 
clusions, there are numerous specimens of ingenious exegesis thrown out with more 
or less confidence as to particular passages.’—The Critical Review. 


Dr. R. F. Horton refers to Beyschlag’s ‘ New Testament Theology’ and Wendt’s 
‘Teaching of Jesus’ as ‘two invaluable books.’ 





Messianic Prophecy: Its Origin, Historical Growth, and Relation 
to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr. Epwarp Rizum. New 
Edition, Translated by Rev. L. A. Murruman, B.D. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. A. B. Davrpson, D.D. In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘No work of the same compass could be named that contains so much that is instructive 
on the nature of prophecy in general, and particularly on the branch of it specially 
treated in the book.’—Professor A. B. Davipson, D.D. 

‘I would venture to recommend Riehm’s ‘‘Messianic Prophecy ” as a summary account 
of prophecy both reverent and critical.—Canon Gore in Lua Mundt. 


T. & T. CLARK’S. PUBLICATIONS. 





SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 





Old Testament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in its 
Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Professor Hmrmann 
Scuutrz, D.D., Gottingen. Authorised English Translation by 
Professor J. A. Paterson, D.D. In Two Volumes, 8vo, Second 
Edition, price 18s. net. 


‘Professor Paterson has executed the translation with as much skill as care... . 
Readers may rely on his having given the meaning of the original with the utmost 
accuracy.’—F'rom the Author's Preface to the Translation. 

‘The book will be read with pleasure, and, it need not be said, with profit, not only 
by professional students, but by all intelligent persons who have an interest in the Old 
Testament. . . . Though externally popular and of singular literary finish, the author’s 
work within is a laborious and able study of the whole subject.’—Professor A. B. 
Davipson, D.D. 

‘A standard work on this subject may be said to be indispensable to every theologian 
and minister. The book to get, beyond all doubt, is this one by Schultz, which Messrs. 
Clark have just given to us in English. Itis one of the most interesting and readable 
books we have had in our hands for a long time.’ Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


KAFTAN’S TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 





The Truth of the Christian Religion. By Professor 
Junius Karran, Berlin. Translated from the German, under the 
Author’s supervision, by G. Ferries, D.D. With a Prefatory Note 
by Professor Frint, D.D. In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 16s. net. 


Summary oF ConTENTS:—Division I. Heclesiastical Dogma—The Origin of Dogma 
—Development of Theology—Orthodox Dogmatics—Breaking-up of Ecclesias- 
tical Dogma—Judgment of History. Division II]. The Proof of Christianity 
—Knowledge—The Primacy of Practical Reason—Criticism of the Traditional 
Speculative Method—The Proof of Christianity—Conclusion. 

‘Eminently a work which the times require, and will be cordially welcomed by all 
students of theology.’—Scotsman. 

‘Quite apart from the immediate question of obtaining a knowledge of the Ritschlian 
theology at first hand, these volumes are welcome. For Kaftan is no imitator, but a 
fertile and able writer. In the near future his view of theology, its essence and its 
accidents, will exercise a deep influence in our land.’—Hzposiiory Times. 

‘One of the most important productions of the Ritschlian School of Theology, and of 
special interest for the way in which it treats the proof of Christianity as a something 
‘¢connected in the closest manner with the whole organisation of Christian faith and 
life at a given time.” ’—Critical Review. 





The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times: Their Diversity 
and Unity in Life and Doctrine. By Professor G. V. Lecutsr, 
D.D. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. In 
Two Volumes, crown 8vo, price 16s. 


‘It contains a vast amount of historical information, and is replete with judicious 
remarks. . . . By bringing under the notice of English readers a work so favourably 
thought of in Germany, the translator has conferred a benefit on theology.’—Atheneum. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 





GRIMM’S LEXICON. 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, being 
Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. Translated, Revised, 
and Enlarged by JosepH Henry TuayeEr, D.D., Bussey 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University, Fourth Edition, demy 
Ato, price 36s. 





‘The best New Testament Greek Lexicon. . .. It is a treasury of the results of 
exact scholarship.—Bishop Wxstcort. 
‘TL regard it as a work of the greatest importance. . . . It seems to me a work show- 


ing the most patient diligence, and the most carefully arranged collection of useful and 
helpful references. —THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

“An excellent book, the value of which for English students will, I feel sure, be best 
appreciated by those who use it most carefully.’—Professor F. J. A. Horr, D.D. 

‘This work has been eagerly looked for. . . . The result is an excellent book, which 
I do not doubt will be the best in the field for many years to come.’—Professor W. 
Sanpay, D.D., in The Academy. 

‘Undoubtedly the best of its kind. Beautifully printed and well translated, .. i 
will be prized by students of the Christian Scriptures. ’— Atheneum. 


CREMER’S LEXICON. 


Biblico - Theological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek. By Hermann Cremer, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Greifswald. Translated from the German of the 
Second Edition by Witn1am Urwick, M.A. In demy 4to, Fourth’ 
Edition, with SuppLEMENT, price 38s. 


This Lexicon deals with words whose meaning in the Classics is modified or changed in 
Scripture, words which have become the bases and watchwords of Christian theology, tracing their 
history in their transference from the Classics into the LXX., and from the LXX. into the New 
Testament, and the gradual deepening and elevation of their meaning till they reach the fulness 
of New Testament thought. 


‘Dr. Cremer’s work is highly and deservedly esteemed in Germany. It gives with 
care and thoroughness a complete history, as far as it goes, of each word and phrase 
that it deals with, . . . Dr. Cremer’s explanations are most lucidly set out.’—Guardian. 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek 
Testament... . The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions to the 
later edition are considerable and important.’—Church Bells. 

‘We cannot find an important word in our Greek New Testament which is not 
discussed with a fulness and discrimination which leaves nothing to be desired.’— 
Nonconformist. 








A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, regarded as a Sure Basis for New Testament Exegesis. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. B. Winzr. Edited by Rev. 
W. F. Moutroy, D.D. With large additions and full Indices. In 
One large 8vo Volume, Ninth English Edition, price 15s. 


‘We need not say it is the Grammar of the New Testament. It is not only superior 
to all others, but so superior as to be by common consent the one work of reference on 
the subject. No other could be mentioned with it.’—Literary Churchman. 


Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. 


By Professor EpwarD Rosinson, D.D. In demy 8vo, price 9s. 
‘ Excellent.’—Principal Cave, D.D., Hackney College. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 








WORKS BY PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews: The First Apology for 
Christianity. An Exegetical Study. By the late ALEXANDER 
Batmain Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Just published, Second 
Edition, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


This book, the fruit of thirty years’ study, is a companion volume to Professor 
Bruce’s ‘The Kingdom of God,’ and ‘St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity.’ 





Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. In post 8vo, 
Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Bruce has won for himself the foremost place among apologists. . . . There 
does not exist in our language so satisfactory or original a treatment of the historicity 
of the Gospels, the claims of Jesus, and the significance of His appearance; nor have 
we so just and informing a criticism of the theories of primitive Christianity. .. . The 
Church at large wil! inevitably recognise Dr. Bruce’s ‘‘ Apologetics” as a volume of 
great and permanent value.’—Hxpositor. 


Being the Third Volume of ‘ Tor INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.’ 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
‘A living book, candid, clear, and supremely able; a book worthy alike of the author 
and the great subject with which it deals.’— Review of the Churches. 
‘There need be no hesitation in pronouncing it the best treatment of Paulinism we 
have... . A book of first-rate importance.’—Hzpositor. 


The Kingdom of God; or, Christ’s Teaching according to the 
Synoptical Gospels. In post 8vo, Sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


‘To Dr. Bruce belongs the honour of giving to English-speaking Christians the first 
really scientific treatment of this transcendent theme . . . his book is the best mono- 
graph on the subject in existence.’—Rev. James StaLKER, D.D., in the British Weekly. 

‘The astonishing vigour and the unfailing insight which characterise the book mark 
a new era in biblical theology.’—Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 


The Training of the Twelve; or, Exposition of Passages in 
the Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under 
Discipline for the Apostleship. In demy 8vo, Fifth Edition, 
price 10s. 6d. 


‘A volume which can never lose its charm either for the preacher or for the ordinary 
Christian reader. —London Quarterly Review. 

‘An elaborate study of the teaching of Jesus, which after twenty-five years is still 
unsurpassed.’—British Weekly. 

‘A great book, full of suggestion and savour. It should be the companion of the 
minister.’—Mr. SpurGEON in Sword and Trowel. 

‘That minister who has not read ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve” betrays an indiffer- 
ene i modern thought which is unpardonable.’—President Harper in the Biblical 
World, 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official 
Aspects. In demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


‘ These lectures are able and deep-reaching toa degree not often found in the religious 
literature of the day; withal, they are fresh and suggestive. ... The learning and the 
deep and sweet spirituality of this discussion will commend it to many faithful students 
of the truth as it is in Jesus.’—Congregationalist. 

‘We have not for a long time met with a work so fresh and suggestive as this of 
Professor Bruce. .. . We do not know where to look at our English Universities for 
a treatise # calm, logical, and scholarly.’—Hnglish Independent, 
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